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PREFACE 


In 1925 the author published a textbook of general botany, the 
greater part of which was "devoted to the physiology, morphol- 
ogy, and reproduction of seed plants.” This book was small, and 
perhaps better adapted to a semester than to a full-year course. 
It was very well received : so much so, that a number of users of 
the book have suggested that it be enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of a full-year course, particularly by the inclusion of an 
adequate treatment of the divisions of the plant kingdom. 

During comparatively recent years there have been tremendous 
advances in our understanding of the interrelationships of various 
groups of plants which make it feasible to present the develop- 
ment of the plant kingdom in a much more interesting manner 
than was previously possible. A comparatively small part of 
this new understanding is reflected in modem texts. It would 
seem, therefore, that there should be a real place for a text- 
book in which the newer knowledge and viewpoints are incorpo- 
rated in such a way as to make them readily understood and easily 
remembered. 

The new information not only makes the plant kingdom more 
interesting but makes it possible to group plants in such a way 
that the remembering of their structures and life histories is greatly 
facilitated. When, as is the prevailing custom in textbooks, the 
direction of evolution in the green algae is illustrated by such het- 
erogeneous mixtures as Protoccoceus, Uhthrix, S^rogyra, Oedogo- 
niun, and Vaucheria, it is no wonder if students find it difficult to 
remember the contrasting details, or if they fail to be greatly im- 
pressed by the use of these forms as a proof of an evolutionary 
process. 

Ample illustrations are a great hdp in the study of plants. The 
use of actual specimens is, of course, indispensable. In teaching, 
illustrations are also necessary and have essential roles for which 
it is impracticable to employ actual specimens. It is not possible 
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iv The Plant Kingdom 

to have available at the proper time all the desired stages of thi 
various plants which are to be presented, and it is usually ini 
practicable to have more than a small proportion of them. Whili 
the student may examine specimens in the laboratory or th( 
classroom, they are, for the most part, not available for honn 
study and review. Descriptions without figures are wholly inade 
quate for a real understanding. It follows that illustrations shouk 
be very ample if a student is really to understand the materia 
presented to him in the text. In this book the various details an 
fully illustrated. 

In teaching the plant kingdom, it was for years the custom tt 
use what was known as a type course in which different groups 
were represented by types, and students were taught practicall} 
nothing more than the types. After a time it became evident thai 
this method was unsatisfactory, as it presented only certain indi- 
vidual plants and not the plant kingdom ; and the method has 
been variously modified. It is perhaps impossible and undesirabk 
to get entirely away from the system of types, or at least repre- 
sentatives, because no students can learn the plant kingdom fron’ 
generalities. Knowledge, after all, must be based on concrete 
facts ; and in botany this must be obtained from more or less in- 
timate knowledge of individual plants. The type course is con- 
fined to a few plants ; it does not pre.sent intermediate forms ; il 
gives no idea of a class as a whole ; and, particularly, it does not 
present a true perspective of the development of the plant king- 
dom. It is not possible nor is it necessary to know all the typci 
of the different groups or to have a thorough knowledge of ai! 
intermediate forms. In this book the main types have been treated 
at some length, while variations and the principal characters ol 
intermediate forms have been discussed much more briefly, ofter 
without the mention of names. For showing a range of fonns, re- 
liance has been placed largely on illustrations from which studenti 
may be expected to absorb more ideas or to get a much more oor- 
reot impression than would be possible from a idtort and inadequate 
description. 

The amount of material for which students ^uld be held re- 
i^nsible will naturally vary with the length of the course, the 
previous preparation of the student, and various other factors, 
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A casual comparison of modem texts of chemistry and ph3r8ics 
with those of botady gives the impression that those of botany are 
rather shorter than the others, and the experience of the author 
indicates that it is within the ability of the average student of 
botany to master all the material presented in this book. There will 
be those who will think it desirable to give less. In preparing this 
text the author has had these in mind, and also those who have 
expressed the desire to use it as a text for a semester's course. For 
this reason some of the material has been placed in small type. But 
it is believed that where all of the material cannot be given, the 
presence of the material in small ts^pe will be very useful. Consid- 
erable effort has been expended to see that the text reads as a con- 
nected whole whether with or without the material in small print. 
In giving courses in botany, it is a very general practice of pro- 
fessors to expand the material in the text and to make hberal use 
of illustrations and illustrated material. While no text can entirely 
replace this valuable contribution, it must be said that the ideas 
which students get are often imperfect and fleeting. The material 
in small print has much the same relation to that in large type as 
a professor’s lecture has to an average shorter text. A student who 
reads it, even though he does not remember the details, will have 
a much clearer idea of the subject ; Just as he would after listening 
to a professor’s explanation. It can be used in various ways. The 
material could be required of students on daily or weekly quizzes, 
but not on final examinations. A student might be required to 
read it and to show that he has done so by having a general idea 
of its content ; or he could be simply advised that a perusal of it 
would add greatly to his understanding of the subject. 

The development of the colonial Volvocdes affords a good example 
of how small-type material may be used. Most texts mention 
only one or two members of tUs series. Unless this is supple- 
mented in some way, it is hard to see how a student can have 
any real idea of how beautiful and complete an evolutionary series 
•there is in the Vohocalei. In this text the initial member, Chlamy- 
dommas, and the highest type, Vobiox, are treated in lajtge type, 
and with these descriptions goes a brief statement as to evolution 
from the one to the other, with reference to figures of intermediai;e 
types. Intermediate members are described in small type and are 
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illustrated in figures. A student who reads the small type and ex- 
amines the figures should have a good background for an under- 
standing of the evolution of motile colonics even though he does 
not remember the names of any of the individual forms or exactly 
how various characters are combined in any of the individual 
species. 

Facts in themselves are likely to be dry and uninviting, and are 
never so interesting and stimulating as the ideas, thought, and 
reasoning which are based on them. When botanists had only 
a very hazy idea as to the relation of the members of such a group 
as the green algae and were groping for a logical system of clas> 
sification, it was naturally very difficult to present the subject 
in a way that would be interesting and would stimulate thought 
and reasoning. With a clearer view as to relationship it is very 
much simpler to direct the thoughts of students in such a way as 
to develop their powers of reasoning and enable them to see sys- 
tem and order in the plant kingdom. In mo.st textbooks of botany 
discussions of relationship and the tracing of evolution are cither 
practically omitted or given very brief consideration. In tliis took 
an attempt has been made to increase the interest of the students 
and to stimulate their reasoning by discussion, particularly of how 
groups of plants are related one to the other and of the different 
courses which evolution has taken. 

In various places in the text it is shown that our knowledge 
is incomplete and that in some cases different authoritieH place 
various interpretations on the kmwn facts. Any confusion which 
may result in the mind of the student will to more than offset by 
the truer perspective that this method should give. Controversi^ 
subjects are usually discussed in small type. 

Very considerable care has toen taken with the iHustmtions. 
If a student is expected to develop his powers of observation or 
to make accurate drawings, those in his text should to of the tost 
quality. A laq$e number of illustrations dealing with the divisions 
of the plant kingdom have been taken from the orijdoei writings 
of botanistB of high stmidb^. Most of them have redrawn; 
this has been necessary for the sake (ff clmness, as orlgjoal illus- 
trations are often in colors, or are reproduced in some 8U<^ style, 
or ace of such a size, as not to to suitable for diraet reproducittm 
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in a text. The word "After” is used to indicate an illustration 
redrawn from the original source. In a few cases drawings have 
been modified to allow for such obvious things as shrinkage of 
protoplasm, or made slightly diagrammatic in order that they 
might be more understandable. Except where such facts are 
noted, the reproductions are as near like the originals as it has 
been feasible to have them made. In reproducing a few of the 
reconstructions from fossils, slight liberties have been taken with 
such things as shading. ' 

More than half of the illustrations in this book are drawings 
made especially for it. Ihe others are taken from "A Textbook 
of General Botany.” In that book acknowledgment is made 
to all those who assisted me in the making of the drawings. I take 
this occasion, however, to express my thanks again to the follow- 
mg who were my students at the time they made very excellent 
drawings for that text and who are now on the staffs of various 
institutions of learning : Dr. Jos6 K. Santos drew Figs. 10, 13, 19, 
28, 39, 40, 41, 43, 48, 50, 58, 126, 143, 144, 164, 165, 166, 197, 198, 
200, 203, 225, 227, 230, 324, 362, 379, 380, 382; Dr. Maria Pas- 
trana Castrense, Figs. 42, 55, 56, 57, 59, 73, 74, 82, 92, 103, 106, 
107, 130, 149, 151, 157, 158, 161, 162, 207, 208, 209, 221, 226, 228, 
231, 232, 240, 285, 333, 342, 345, 347, 352, 356, 357, 358, 360, 361, 
367, 389, 418, 419, 432, 444, 504, 508, 516, 517, 525 (left), 566, 57t», 
584, 742, 743, 761, 781, 934; I^ofessor Maria B. Gutierrez, Figs. 
22, 26, 27, 30, 32, 47, 53, 61, 72, 79, 96, 114 (left), 115, 128, 167 
(right), 168, 169, 170, 171, 220, 284, 289, 323, 327, 329, 332, 337, 
660, 670, 696, 803 (left), 804 ; Mr. Gregorio T. Velasquez, Figs. 
112, 790, 794, 795, 897, 997, 999, 1004 (right), 1005 ; Mr. Edilberto 
KarganiUa, Figs. 34, 36, 46, 98, 105, 420, 544 (left) ; Mrs. Maria 
Tolentino Vallarta, Figs. 14, 310, 681, 763, 812, 814, 815, 817; 
Mr. Juan Pascasio, Figs. 159, 3^, 368, 816, 842; Miss Ursula 
Uichanco, Fig. 824. 

I wish here to express my indebtedness for photographs to 
Dr. William S. Copper, Dr. Forest Shreve, Dr. George E. Nichols, 
Professor D. A. Herbert, Dr. Geoi^ H. Shull, Mr. Frederick V. 
Coville, Dr. W. W. Gamer and Mr. H. A, Allard, Dr. H. Otley 
Beyer, Dr. H. H. Bartlett, Dr. C. Skottsberg, and the Bureau of 
Science, Manila. 
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I am particularly indebted to Dr. .losd K. Santos, head of the 
Department of Botany, University of tlie Philip{)ines, whose en- 
couragement was really responsible for my undertaking the pre{.>- 
aration of the book. Dr. Santos has been of great assistance in, 
many respects, particularly in the furni.shing of various material.^ 
for illustrations and in the making of illustrations. Dr. Santos 
suggested the inclnsion of Fi.gs. d25, d2(}, ami 328, and made the 
drawings for them. He also suggested the inclusion of Figs, 17 
and 127 and designed the illu.st rations. 

I am also greatly indebted to Dr. Joacjuin .Marahon for very 
valuable suggestions and criticisms in the preparation of the text. 

WILLIAM IL BROWN 
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The Plant Kingdom 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Botany is the science which deals with plants. Science may be 
defined as knowledge which is generally accepted because it has 
been proved to be true and which has been classified and arranged 
so as to demonstrate general truths or the operation of natural 
laws. 

The aim of botany is not, therefore, the accumulation of iso- 
lated facts, but to demonstrate the general laws which underlie 
the development, composition, and activities of the plant world. 
In its broadest sense, botany may be said to include all the sys- 
tematized knowledge of plants. The field covered by botany is 
so extensive that no man can hope to be intimately acquainted 
with all its branches, and so botanists usually work in a limited 
part of the field. Botany is often divided into a number of sub- 
ordinate sciences such as systematic botany (the classification of 
plants according to their relationships), morphology (the structure 
of the different parts of plants), physiology (the functions of 
plant organs), plant geography (the distribution of plants), ge- 
netics (which deals with inheritance and variation), and applied 
botany, which embraces agriculture, horticulture, forestry, phaj^ 
macognosy, bacteriology, plant pathology, etc. 

The study of botany is useful for its general educational value 
as well as for its practical applications. Plants are probably the 
most conspicuous elements in the natural environment of most 
people, and it is through plants that a large part of the human race 
comes most frequently in contact with nature. The cultural value 
of botanical study is very great. Plants are living things, and in 
them we can conveniently study many of the natural laws which 
deal with life. Plants are wonderful objects for observation and 
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experimentation. A study of the development of plant .s through 
the ages, their intricate structure, and their wonderful adjust ment 
to their surroundings affords great intellectual delight. Perhaps 
the greatest advantage of botanical study is the development of 
the student himself. The study of botany is particularly useful 
in developing powers of observation and is most valuable in giving 
students scientific methods of thougiit. The student has excellent 
opportunities for making scientific observation and drawing con- 
clusions along scientific lines. Such training is most useful in 
dealing with the affairs of life. 

The practical uses of botany and the applications which one 
may make of them are very diverse and far-reaching. The food 
of all animals, including man, comes from plants, either directly 
or through other animals. Plants furnish us much of the material 
from which our clothes are made. They also supply as with the 
wood that we use for fuel, for making furniture, for building houses, 
and for many other purposes. They furnish us with numlierless 
valuable products, such as many kintlsof medicine, {Kirfumes, paper, 
etc. In breathing, animals take in oxygen. This is combined with 
carbon, forming carbon dio.xide, which Is exluilcd. All the avail- 
able oxygen would soon be exhausted, and all animals exterminated, 
if it were not for the fact that plants take in carlion dioxide, utilize 
the carbon, and libonite the oxygen. 

Even the remains of plants that have Itmg been dead are useful 
to man. Among these is coal, which is uaed for fuel, and whi<di 
also yields gas, coke, and coal tar. The last named is the basis 
of the synthetic-dye industry and the source of many valuable 
medicines and other useful products. 

As human life is so intimately connected with plants and de- 
pendent upon them, it is only natural tlmt Ixitany should be a 
subject of great interest; and it would seem that ail educated 
persona rftould have some knowledge of it, if «mly for the purpMs 
of understanding better so important a part of their environment 
as the vegetable kingdom. Such know!e<lge can hanlly fail to ©ve 
one a keener appreciation and enjoyment of nature. 

While botany has great culture value, the science ia even more 
important on accourrt of its useful applications. The ^plied 
branohee. which are sometlxsee knows as economic botany, are ] 
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the most practical parts of the subject, but the theoretical branches 
also are useful. Although some of the applied branches, such as 
agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, have long since been sepa- 
rated from the parent science, their scientific application is de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of the fundamental principles of botany, 
and these applied branches have been continually improved by the 
employment of new principles discovered in the more theoretical 
fields. A knowledge of botany is useful not only to those engaged 
in the applied branches but also to everyone in daily life. It 
teaches us the values of different kinds of food and enables us to 
understand and control such processes as the spoiling of food, the 
decay of wood, the contamination of water supplies, and the mold- 
ing of leather. Many uses will be evident as the student acquires 
familiarity with the subject. 



CHAPTER 11 

THE PLANT AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 

The plant All living organiatns are grouped into two kingdoms, 
the aninial kingdom and the plant kingdom. The meinbera of 
these two kingdoms are very similar in their fundamental consti- 
tution and vital processes. 
Plants, like animals, are 
living and breathing o^ 
ganisms characterized by 
growth and reproduction. 

Like animals, plants 
rat^e in size from very 
large species to minute 
ones that cim be seen only 
with the aid of a micro- 
scope. In dealing with the 
lai^er and mure conspicu- 
ous kinds it is very easy 
to tell whether a given 
organism is an animal or 
a plant. This, however, is 
not the case with all small 
species, and there are 
whole groupB of organisms 
which have been regmded 
Fic. 1. An eggplint with root!, ttaniilesvet, bv zoolonsts as animals 
a,wer.«tdf«ia by Smiste as plants. 

At this place it would 
therefore be difficult to give an undersUndalde definition ffiat 
would include ail plants and exclude all arnmils. 

Plants not only vary from very minute speciee to trees which 
reach tremendous heig^its, but are tdso very diveme in and 
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structure. • The small ones are very different in form from the aver- 
age person's conception of plants (Fig. 468). Many of the minute 
plants that live in water have slender projections known as flagella 
(Fig. 444) which enable them to swim rather rapidly for their sise. 
As the larger and more complex 
plants are the ones that are most 
familiar and most conspicuous, 
the first part of this book will be 
devoted to them. The typical 
higher plant is an organism with 
roots, flowers, leaves, one or more 
stems, and roots. Fig. 1 represents 
these various parts in the case of 
an e ggp lant. Except where other 
plants are specifically mentioned, 
statements in the first part of this 
book will refer to these higher or 
flowering plants. 

Leaves. The green color, which 
is due to the presence of a green 
coloring matter called chlorophyll, 
is one of the most important char- 
acteristics of the typical higher 
plant. Chlorophyll, in the pr^ 
ence of sunlight, enables the plant 
to manufacture sugar from carbon 
dioxide (a gas found in the air) 
and water (obtained from the soil). 

The sugar is the starting point 
from which all the complex chemi- 
cal compounds found in the plant 
|re built. The roots of the plant 
take from the soil not only water 
but, in addition, simple chemical compounds which are also used 
in the elaboration of the more complex and important plant mate- 
rials. The manufacture of sugar from carbon dioxide and water is 
the chief function of the leaves of a plant. This process is known 
as photosynthesis. 



Fic. 2. A tropical ordiid (Dmdro- 
biumano»mum), attacliedliyincBiia 
of its roota to the tnmk of « tree. 
(X4) 
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Animals do not possess chlorophyll and are unable to build up 
their food substances from carbon dioxide, water, and simple 
mineral salts, but are dependent upon plants for food which has 
already been elaborated. Plants can and usually do remain in 
one place, where they absorb all the substances which they re- 
quire. Animals, on the other hand, must either move about in 
search of food or, as is the case with' many marine animals whose 
food comes to them in the water, have it brought to them. This 
difference in the method of obtaining food appears to bo respon- 
sible for many of the distinctions between the more complex plants 

and animals. 

Roots. The roots of most 
plants are in the ground, al- 
tihough there are many plants, 
particularly in the tropics, 
which grow' on other plants 
or on rocks and have their 
roots in the air (Fig. 2). The 
chief functions of the roots) 
are to absorb water and 
mineral matter and to hold 
or anchor the plant in place. 

Fie. 3. A flower of an eggplant, split to 

show parts* ( X ij) ^ support for the leaves, 

flowers, and fruits,* for the 
transport of water and mineral matter from the roots to the leaves 
and other organs ; and for conducting manufactured food from the 
leaves to other parts of the plant. 

Flowers. In the flowers, male and female elements unite in 
se^ reproduction, a process which is very similar in both plants 
and animals. This process in plants is dependent on the transfer 
of small usually yellow grains called pollen from sacs known u 
anthers to the pistila, which contain the female elements known 
M eggs. The pollen is in many oases transferred by wind, or by 
insects which are attracted by the color or odor of tfc» flowers. 

The various parts of the flower of an eggplant are shown in 
Dig. 3, In the drawing the flower is represented as imlit down 
one side to show the different organs. The conspicuous expai^ 
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All parts of the plant have separate functions, but all contribute 
to what, after all, is the main function of the plant, the production 
of offspring. The success of the plant, if we look at it from the 
standpoint of the’ plant itself, depends not on its size or beauty but 
on its power to reproduce its kind and occupy territory. The 
leaves contribute toward this end by manufacturing food used in 
the seflH; the stems, by giving support to the leaves and reproduc- 
tive structures; the roots, by absorbing water and mineral matter 
and anchoring the plant in place ; and the flowers, by producing 
the seed. 

Environment. We have seen that a typical higher plant is an 
organism with leaves, stems, flowers, and fruits, ail of which are 
in the air, and roots, which usually grow in the soil. In discuasing 
the environment of a plant, therefore, we have to consider the 
component parts of the air and of the soil. 

Air. The air is a mixture of gases. The principal gases in this 
mixture are colorless, tasteless, and odorless, so that we cannot 
see, taste, or smell them. The principal gases of the atmosphere 
are nitrogen, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and water vapor. Nitrogen 
constitutes about four fifths of the air, and oxygen about one fifth. 
Carbon dioxide is always present in small quantities (about .0:i per 
cent), while water vapor occurs in varying quantities, depending 
on the circumstances. 

In respiration (breathing), plants and animals take in oxygen ; 
without it they could not carry on respiration and so would soon 
^e. Bespiration is performed in all the living parts of plants and is 
just as important for plants as for animals. We can sec this readily 
in the case of seeds, which, if deprived of oxygen, will not germinate. 

Carbon dioxide, as we have seen, is used by plants for the manu- 
facture of sugar. 

"nie water vapor in the air is also an important factor in the 
environment of plants. The principal constituent of the living 
parts of plants is water, and plants expose moist surfaces to me 
an. When water or a moist surface is exposed to the air, some 
OT tile water is changed to water vapor and mixes with the ait. 
This process is known as evaporation. If a smaU amount of water 
is Mt m an uncovered idass, we know that the water evapomtes 
and leaves the glass dry. We also see the result of evapomtioa 
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when we diy wet clothes. The rate of evaporation depends in part 
on the amount of water vapor in the air. We are familiar with the 
fact that when the air is wet it takes much longer for anything to 
dry than it does when the air is dry. In other words, as the amount 
of water vapor in the air increases the rate of evaporation decreases, 
because moist air will take up less water than will dry air. The 
moist surfaces of plants, like any other moist surfaces, life water 
by evaporation. The evaporation of water from plants is known 
as transpiration ; it is a very important process from the stand- 
point of the plant, and one that we shall examine in considerable 
detail in a later chapter. The rate of transpiration will naturally 
be influenced by the amount of water vapor in the air, the rate 
decreasing as the quantity of water vapor in the atmosphere in- 
creases. If a plant continues to lose water faster by transpiration 
than it can obtain it from the soil, the plant will wilt and finally 
die. It is for this reason that many delicate plants cannot be 
grown in places where the air is very dry, as they would dry up 
and die from excessive loss of water. The amount of water vapor 
in the air is not the only factor which affects the rate of evapora- 
tion, as the rate is increased by wind, heat, and light. 

Soil. The soil is composed of small rock particles mixed with 
var 3 dng quantities of decaying organic matter. Between the par- 
ticles are spaces which usually contain air. The air in these spaces 
is very essential to plants, as it contains oxygen which enables the 
roots to carry on respiration. 

The soil particles are surrounded by thin films of water. The 
roots of plants absorb water from these films. In very wet soil 
the spaces between the soil particles may be filled with water. 
This is a very bad condition for most crops, as the water keeps 
the air out of the spaces and the soil then contains too little 
oxygen for the roots of most plants. 

0The soil particles are composed of a number of different com- 
pounds. Small quantities of these go into solution in the water 
around the particles and pass into the roots of plants. The ele- 
ments which are necessary for plants in general and which are ob- 
tained from the soil are nitrogen, phosphorus, sulfur, calcium, iron, 
potassium, and magnesium, with extremely small quantities of 
some others such as manganese. 
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The elements oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon are very important 
constituents of plants. Hydrogen is obtained from water, oxygen 
from both water and the air, and carbon from the carbon diuxidc 
in the air. The other elements needed by plants are taken from 

the soU. - 

TTahit and habitat. There are many different environments m 

which j^nts grow, and in each case the plants are fitted by their 
stmcture for their particular environment. The kind of environ- 
ment in which a plant grows naturally is known as its habitat, 
while the form of the plant is spoken of as its habit. 

Terrestrial, aquatic, and epi- 
phytic plants. Plants that grow 
in the ground, ns is the case 
with most of the higher plants, 
are terrestrial plants. Those 
that have their habitat in 
water are known as aquatic 
plants, or aquatics (Fig.s. 5, 97, 
311). If they arc submerged in 
the water, they arc submerged 
aquatics. Those that grow 
perched on other plants but 
obtain no nourishment from 
the plants on which they grow 
are epiphytic plants, or epiphytes (Figs. 2, 104, 233, 252, 255, 271, 
272). In cold temperate regions the epiphytes are moascH and 
mosslike plants and lichens. In warmer regions, particularly in 
the moist tropics, many flowering plants also grow as epiphytes. 
Some of the most beautiful of the orchids belong to this clam 
(Fig. 2). Epiphytes are dependent for their water supply on rain 
and on water which condenses from the atmosphere. 

Xerophytes, mesophytes, and hydrophytes. Plants that 
fitted for growing in, a dry habitat are known as xerophytes (Figs, 
276-279). The cacti are good examples (Fig. 277). Tlicse plants 
have enlaiged stems in which they store water for use when a 
sufficient supply is not available from the ^und. Plants, such 
as aquatics, which can grow only under very wet conditions am 
hydrophytes. Most plants are not specialized to grow in either very 



Fig. 5. A floating aquatic plant {Pis* 
tia stratiotes) that is found in the trop- 
ical and subtropical regions of both 
hemispheres. ( X i) 




Fic. 6. A mesophytic tropical forest (Philippine) 



Fig* 7« Flower and buds of Rofflesia manillana, a true parasite on the roots of 

a Cfssus vine 


Rafflma has no regular leaves or stem, the flowers growing directly from the 
toots of the host. Another species of Rafflesiaf B, wnwldi^ has the largest known 
flowers, these being about a meter in diameter 
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dry or very wet habitats, but thrive under conditions intermediate 
between these two extremes (Fig. 6). Such plants are mesophytes ; 
they include the great majority of cultivated plants, such as beans, 
tomatoes, com, squashes, etc. 

Parasites and saprophytes. While most plants manufacture 
their own food, there are many which live on food that has already 
been elaborated. Those plants that send absorbing organ.*? into 
living plants from which they draw their nourishment arc para- 



Fte. 8. Two species of tropical mistletoe which are faemiparasitn 

Left, Viseum orientale, the root of which forms a single haustorimn (abaorbing 
organ). Bight, Loranthra philippenm, the roots of which on the nuface 
of the host and send many haustoria into it 


sites (E^. 7, 189, 60). As true parasites do not contain chloro** 
phyll with which to manufacture the food they require, they do 
not have the green color of chlorophyll. Some plants, however, 
have absorbing organs by means of which they obtain materials 
from other plants, and at the same time possess chlorophyll whic|^ 
enables them to manufacture food. Such plants are hmiparasiks, 
of which the mistletoe is a good example (Fig. 8). 

Another class of plants, instead of manufacturing their food, 
absorb it from decaying organic matter. These are saprophytes. 
Numerous saprophytic flowering plants obtfdn their food from 
decomposing organic matter in the soil (Fig. 9). These. like the 
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parasites, lack chlorophyll and are frequently colorless; they 
may have various colors, but they never have the green color of 


chlorophyll. The most numerous of the para- 
sites and saprophytes belong to the lower groups 
of plants. Most of the bacteria and all of the 
fungi either are parasitic on plants or animala 
or are saprophytic. 

Annuals, biennials, and perennials. Accord- 
ing to the length of time they live, plants are 
designated as annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
Those that live for only one year or a sitiglp. 
season are annuals] these include our cereals, 
such as com, rice, and wheat, and many of our 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, cucumbers, etc. 

Biennials are plants that live during the 
favorable growing periods of two years, and 
produce seeds and die during the second year. 
Biennials are rather numerous in temperate 
zones, and include such common vegetables as 
beets, carrots, and cabbages. 

Plants like roses and cannas that live from 
year to year or through a series of years are 
•perennials. 



Fig. 9. Monotropa 
(Indian pipe), a 
saprophyte with 
colorless leaves 
(xi> 


NAMES OP PLANTS 

Species. In dealing with the very large number of plants that 
occur in the world it is necessary not only to have names for the 
various species but also to have a system of classification that 
groups plants together according to their similarities and relation- 
ships. The different kinds of plants are regarded as different 
species, and each kind is given a species name, or specific name. 
The stracture of the flower is the most important criterion in the 
classification of flowering plants. 

Groups of plants. In classifying plants the different kinds 
(species) are grouped into genera, families, orders, classes, and 
divisions. The whole plant kingdom is divided into divisions, one 
of which, the Spermatophyta, includes all seed plants. Divisions 
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are subdi-Wded into dosses. The classes of the Spermaiophyta are 
gymnosperms (seed plants without flowers in the popular sense) 
and angiosperms (flowering plants). The monocof3'ledons and 
dicotyledons are subclasses of the flowering plants. An order i.s a 
large group which includes plants that have some prominent char- 
acteristics in common and show a natural relationship to each 
other. An order includes one or more related families. A family 
is therefore a subdivision of an order and consists of a group of 
closely related genera, although a family may contain only a .single 
genus if this genus is distinct enough from all others to be put into 
a separate family. Usually, however, there are a number of genera 
in each family. A genus is commonly a group of closely related 
species, but may contain only a single species. A specks represents 
a sin gle kind of plant, the individuals of which differ from each 
other only in minor characters w'hich are bridged over by inter- 
mediate forms, and in-characters w'hich arc due to age, sex, nu- 
trition, individual peculiarity or accidents, or selective breeding 
by man. The individuals of a species may be cross-pollinated and 
reproduce the same kind of plant. 

Names. The species, genus, family, and order have each a sep- 
arate name. In writing the name of a plant we use the generic and 
the specific name. The generic name is written first and then the 
specific name. The generic name always begins with a capital let- 
ter. In a practice which has been very much used, a .specific name 
is always begun with a small letter. Most botanists, however, 
prefer to begin the specific name with a capital letter if that name 
is derived from the name of a person. When the specific name is 
not derived from a proper noun, it always begins with a .small let- 
ter. As an example we may take the coconut, which iK'loiigH to 
the genus Cocos and has the specific name mcifera. We write 
first the name Cocos and begin it with a capita! C. This is firf- 
lowed by the name nwifera (meanihg "nut-bearing"), which is 
begun with a small n. The name is therefore written Cacm mdfmt. 
As another example we may take the cultivated coleus*. This phmt 
belongs to the genus Cotetts and has the specific name Hutnet, In 
accordance with a widely accepted usage the name has been written 
Coleus hlumei. The name blumei was given in honor of tl»o Dutch 
botanist Blume. Owing to the derivation of the name, most bota* 
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nists prefer to write it Blumd. Specific names frequently refer to 
some character of the plant, as nucijexa (nut-bearing), odorata 
(fragrant), miaophylla (small- leaved), pinnaia (pinnate-leaved). 
In other cases the name may be derived from a country, as ameri- 
cana ; or from the name of a man, as blumei ; or from one of vari- 
ous other sources. Generic names are similarly derived. 

The idea "an unidentified species of the genus Agcwe" is ex- 
pressed in the abbreviated form " Agave sp.” ; " several species of 
Agave ” by " Agcwe spp.” 

Generic name. The generic name is regarded as a proper noun 
and is applied to only one genus in the whole plant kingdom. It is 
therefore begun with a capital letter. The specific name is not a 
proper noun and may be applied to a single species in each of any 
number of different genera. 

Specific name. Owing to the fact that the specific name may be 
applied to a large number of species in different genera, the specific 
name is never correctly used except in connection with the generic 
name. The generic name, on the other hand, may be used alone, 
as it applies to only one genus. As an example we may take the 
case of the cannas. These plants belong to the genus Canna, so 
that when we use the generic name Canna it has a definite meaning, 
as we know at once that it applies to the cannas. One of the wild 
cannas is called Canna indica. If we were to use the word indica 
alone, it would not have any definite meaning, as other species in 
different genera are also named indica. 

Authority for name. When the name of a plant is written for 
exact scientific determination, it is customary to place after it the 
name, or an abbreviation of the name, of the man who gave the 
specific name to the plant. The name Cocos nucifera was given by 
Linnseus, who is regarded as the father of systematic botany. His 
name is usually abbreviated L. or Linn. When exactness is re- 
quired, the name of the coconut should be written Cocos nucifera L. 
or Cocos nutdfera Linn. The necessity for this arises from the fact 
that in the development of botanical classification the same name 
has been applied by different authors to different plants. 

Advantages of scientific names. The use of scientific names is 
necessary in order to have names that will be generally understood 
in all languages, because in different languages the same plant 
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usually has dilBterent names. Also, the use of scientific names pre- 
vents confusion even in the same language, as in different regions 
the same common name may be applied to different kinds of plants, 
or the same plant may be known by different names. A very good 
example is the word corn. It may mean any small, hard .seed, as 
that of the apple, coffee, or any one of the cereals, as whe,af or rye. 
The name com is also used specifically for an important cereal crop 
of a given region. In England it is applied to wheat, in Scotland 
and Ireland to oats, and in the United States to Indian corn, or 
maize. It will be seen that one common name may mean <liffcrent 
things to different people, whereas the scientific name of Imlian 
com, which is Zea mays, has the same meaning to any botanist, no 
matter where he may be. 

Advantages of two names. The use of two names hius many 
advantages. The generic name signifies the group to which the 
plant belonp, and the specific name the individual kind of plant. 
When the two are used together, we immediately know the. in- 
dividual plant, and we also have an idea as to what are its closest 
relatives. Another important point is that it would l)e very difficult 
to find a sufficient number of names to enable us to give a different 
and appropriate one to each species. Genera are much leas numer- 
ous than species, so it is not so difficult to get enough namea for the 
genera. The use of the same specific name in many gcneni makes 
it much easier to find a sufficient number of appropriate names for 
the different species. 

The earliest books on the classification of plants in which our 
modem system of names was used were written in the Ijatin lan- 
guage, and at the present time it is customary to write generic and 
specific names wdth Latin endings. For this reason they are le- 
gM’ded as foreign words and so are printed in italics in scientific 
books and articles. This method has the advanti^c of making the 
names more prominent and shows at a glance what plants are dis- 
cussed in any paK^raph. 

People often think that the scientific names of plants (are hard 
to remember. As a matter of fact the difficulty does not lie in the 
names themselves but in the fact that they are unfamiliar. Scien- 
tific botanical names become Just as idmple as any other nam^ 
after we have heard them a few rimes they have lost their 
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strangeness. Certainly, botanical names are no more difficult than 
many names such as carburetor, camouflage, and superheterodyne, 
which have been recently introduced into the English language 
and are familiar to all. As a matter of fact a very large proportion 
of botanical names are short and simple. The botanical names of a 
great many familiar plants are simply the names by which these 
plants were known to the Romans, and many of them are very 
much like English common names. As an example, the rose is 
Rosa; pine is Pinus. Anyone who looks at scientific botanical 
names without prejudice will find no difficulty in mastering them. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CELL 

When a portion of a plant is examined under a microscope, it 
is found to consist of a number of small boxlike compartments 
called cells. A typical plant cell is shown in Fig. 10, and a section 
of a group of cells in Fig. 11. A plant cell is surrounded by a firm 

wall called a cell wall, which may 
be regarded as a container in 
which the protoplam, or living 
part of the cell, is found. Cells 
may be thought of as the funda- 
mental units of all living things, 
whether plants or animals. The 
cell is the smallest unit of living 
matter capable of continuous in- 
dependent existence and of repro- 
duction. Very small plants or ani- 
mals may consist of only a single 
cell, while large individuals are 
composed of a great many cells. 
An egg of either a plant or an ani- 
mal is a single cell, which, by divi- 
sion and growth, develops into a 
mature individual of its species. In 
highly developed plants and ani- 
mals cells become specialized for 
different uses. Thus, ordinary green plants have some cells espe- 
cially suited to the absorption of water; others, to the conduc- 
tion of water; and still others, to the manufacture of sugar from 
. carbon dioxide and water. The special characters of many kinds 
of ceils will be evident after a study of the parts of a plant. All 
living cells are alike, however, in their fundamental characteristics 
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Fig. 10. A typical cell from a luir 
of B squash plant. ( X 180) 
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Cell walls. Cell walls are important not only because they 
serve as containers of the protoplasm but also because they en- 
able the plant to assume a definite shape. If it were not for the 
cell wall the protoplasm, being liquid or semiliquid, would simply 
spread out on the ground, as would any other liquid. The heart- 
wood of trees consists largely of thickened cell walls of dead cells 
(Fig. 146). If a piece of wood is examined under a microscope, the 
walls of the individual cells can be readily seen. The cell wall is 
typically composed of cellulose^ which is a chemical compound 
having the formula (C 6 Hia 05 )n and be- 
longing to the group of organic compounds 
known as carbohydrates. Cellulose is 
hard and colorless, absorbs water readily, 
and is insoluble in water. Cotton and 
filter paper are very good examples of 
nearly pure cellulose. Cellulose is well 
suited to the formation of cell walls, be- 
cause it is rather hard and strong and 
because water can pass through it. Owing 
to its hardness and strength it gives firm- 
ness and strength to the cell wall. Since A section of a 

water is one of the essential constituents won? 

« onion root tip. ( X oOO) 

of plant cells, it is of great importance that 
the cell wall should be of some substance through which water can 
pass, so that water can readily enter a cell or pass from cell to cell. 
As a constituent of wood and of fibers such as cotton, linen, etc. 
cellulose has always been of great value to man. Within recent 
years cellulose as a chemical substance has come into great promi- 
nence in the manufacture of such articles as cellophane, rayon, 
cellulose lacquers, high explosives, etc. 

Cells that are specialized for certain purposes sometimes have 
in the cell wall other substances in addition to the cellulose. Cell 
walls that are considerably thickened, so as to give great strength, 
frequently contain a substance known as lignin. Such cells are 
said to be lignified. Wood is composed largely of lignified cells 
Water passes through lignin very readily, so that the addition of 
lignin strengthens the wall without greatly interfering with the 
passage of water through it. Cells that are on the outside of plants 
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and exposed to dry air frequently have their outside walls impreg- 
nated with a waxy substance^ cutin. AVater does not readily pass 
through such cell walls ; consequently the walls tend to protect the 
cells from excessive loss of water due to evaporation. A layer of 
cutin is frequently found on the outside of cells that are exposed to 
dry air. Such a layer is known as a cuticle. Stems of plants are 
frequently protected from high rates of evaporation by the de- 
velopment of cork. The walls of cork cells also are impregnated 
with a waxy substance, suberin, which is impervious to water. 

A cell can exist without a cell wall, and in some of the simpler 
plants, at certain times, the protoplasm escapes from the cell and 
surrounds itself with a new cell wall. 

Animal cells do not have hard cell walls, like plants, but have a 
soft covering ; in some cases they may be naked. For this reason 
the flesh of animals is soft, while the form of large animals is due 
to a considerable extent to their bones, and not to cell walls, as in 
plants. 

Middle lamella, Betw^een two adjacent cell walls there is a 
thin layer known as the middle lamella, which cements together 
the two cell walls. The middle lamella consists largely of pectose 
or calcium pectate. Many fruits in ripening become soft and 
mushy, owing largely to the disintegration of the middle lamella 
by the conversion of the pectose substances into pectic acid. Pec- 
tin, the material which causes apple jellies and similar fruit jellies 
to set, is an intermediate product between the pectose substances 
of the cell wall and pectic acid. 

Protoplasm. Within the cell wall is found the protoplasm, or 
living part of the cell. The gray material in Figs. 10 and 11 is 
protoplasm. Protoplasm is usually a viscous liquid or a jelly. 
There is no sharp dividing line between these two states, and the 
same protoplasm may change from one to the other. The liquid 
state is associated with a more active condition. Protoplasm has 
a slightly grayish color, or it may have a yellowish tinge due to in- 
cluded food particles. It is usually rather transparent. Included 
within the protoplasm are numerous minute granules, many of 
which are food particles. 

Protoplasm is a very complex mixture of various substances 
disperaed in water. Active protoplasm usually contains more than 
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90 per cent of water. In some cases, as in seeds, the amount of 
water may be much smaller, and the protoplasm becomes rela- 
tively hard. In such cases, however, the protoplasm loses most of 
its activity, and becomes active only when additional water is 
supplied. Next to water the substances which are present in great- 
est amoimt are proteins. These are very characteristic of proto- 
plasm, and protoplasm is often said to be essentially a dispersion 
of proteins in water. Proteins are very complex chemical com- 
pounds with large molecules, and always contain the elements 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and frequently in addi- 
tion other elements, such as sulfur and phosphoi:us. These last 
two elements are always present in the proteins of protoplasm. 
There are many different kinds of proteins in protoplasm. The 
white of an egg is a very good example of one kind of protein. 
Among the other organic compounds found in protoplasm are fats 
and carbohydrates such as sugar. Carbohydrates are compounds 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in which the hydrogen and 
oxygen are usually present in the same proportion as in water; 
that is, two molecules of hydrogen to one of oxygen. A consider- 
able variety of inorganic salts are also found in protoplasm. The 
materials found in protoplasm will be discussed more fully in a 
later chapter. 

Colloidal state of protoplasm. The proteins are dispersed in 
the water of the protoplasm as particles of colloidal size. In order 
to understand what is meant by a colloidal dispersion in water 
(sometimes called a colloidal solution) we may consider the dif- 
ferences between a suspension, a colloidal dispersion, and a true 
solution. If we were to take small particles of soil that are still large 
enough to be visible, and stir them in a vessel of water, they would 
become suspended in the water. We should then have a suspension 
of soil particles in water. We frequently see such a condition in 
muddy rivers or in agitated pools. Each soil particle is composed 
of many molecules. These particles would settle to the bottom if 
the water were to remain still for a sufficient length of time. Each 
soil particle could be divided into two, and we should have a sus- 
pension of smaller particles. Theoretically this process of division 
could be continued until each particle would consist of only a few 
molecules and finally of only a single one. The last condition would 
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be a true solution, in which the individual molecules of the soil 
would be dispersed in water. When we put a little sugar in water, 
the sugar seems to disappear and to sweeten the water. In such a 
case we have a solution (or dispersion of molecules) of sugar in 
water. From the foregoing consideration it is evident that there 
must be every gradation between a suspension and a true solution. 
The condition intermediate between a true solution (dispersion of 
molecules) and a suspension (dispersion of visible particles) is 
known as a colloidal dispersion. A colloidal dispersion in water is a 
dispersion of particles whose size may vary between 0.1 ;u and 
0.001 jLi. (1 ju, read "micron” or "mu,” equals 0.001 millimeter.) 
The lower limit is regarded as the size of a large molecule, while the 
upper limit is slightly smaller than the smallest object of which 
the form can be seen with the aid of a microscope. These limits 
are arbitrary, as there can be no sharp division between a colloidal 
dispersion and a suspension. Likewise there is no sharp distinction 
between a colloidal dispersion and a true solution, as some complex 
molecules are large enough to be within the limits of size given 
above for colloidal particles. 

A suspension is a dispersion of particles which are large enough 
to be visible with the aid of a microscope. A true solution is a dis- 
persion of molecules or parts of molecules. A colloidal dispersion 
is a dispersion of particles which are larger than most molecules 
and yet too small to be seen even with the aid of a microscope. 

Colloidal dispersions are not confined to dispersions of solids 
in liquids. Just as we may have an emulsion (which is a suspension 
of a liquid in another liquid, as oil in water), so we may have a 
colloidal dispersion of a liquid in another liquid. This condition is 
known as an emulsoid. Smoke is a dispersion of a solid in a gas ; 
a cloud is a dispersion of a liquid in a gas ; meerscha u m is a dis- 
persion of a gas in a solid ; ruby glass is a dispersion of a solid 
(gold) in a solid (glass). Protoplasm is generally believed to be an 
emulsoid in which proteins are dispersed in water. 

Importance of colloidal state. Much of the importance of the 
colloidal state arises from the fact that the dispersed substances 
have enormous surfaces for the play of surface forces and for 
chemical reactions. The increase in surface when a substance 
becomes finely divided can be illustrated by the following example : 
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A cubic centimeter of material in the form of a cube would have 
six sides, each with an area of 1 square centimeter. The cube 
would therefore have a surface of 6 square centimeters. If this 
cube were divided into two parts by a cut in a plane parallel with 
two sides, the surface would be increased by the area of two sides. 
The two parts would then have a total area of 8 square centimeters. 
Subdividing these parts would, of course, increase the surface 
area. If the original cube were divided into cubes with edges 
1 millimeter long, there would be one thousand cubes and they 
would have a total area of 60 square centimeters. If it were 
divided into cubes with sides 1 fi (0.001 millimeter) long, there 
would be a total area of 6 square meters, while if the original cube 
were divided into cubes with edges 0.001 jjl long, the total surface 
would be 6000 square meters. 

Hydration of protoplasm. The particles of many colloids have 
the property of absorbing and holding large quantities of w^ater. 
This property is known as hydration, and a colloid which has 
absorbed water is said to be hydrated. Gelatin is a colloid and 
affords a good example. A 2 per cent solution of gelatin is a solid 
at ordinary temperature. Thus two parts of gelatin can hold 
ninety-eight parts of water. The colloids of protoplasm are hy- 
drated, the degree of hydration varying under different conditions. 

Distribution of protoplasm. The protoplasm is usually divided 
into two parts : the nucleus, a roimded body ; and the cytoplasm, 
which is the protoplasm outside of the nucleus. These are shown 
in the cells in Fig. 11. Young cells are usually filled with proto- 
plasm. In mature cells the cytoplasm may consist of a layer 
around the cell walls, a layer around the nucleus, and strands 
radiating from around the nucleus toward the cell walls (see 
Figs. 10, 11) ; or the cytoplasm may simply occur as a layer 
around the cell walls and the nucleus be embedded in this layer 
(Fig. 13). The nucleus is generally regarded as the part of the 
cell which governs the activities of the other parts and deter- 
mines the nature and hereditary characteristics of the plant. The 
nucleus is a permanent organ of the cell. Nuclei are produced by 
the division of one nucleus to form two daughter nuclei. The divi- 
sion of the entire protoplasm (protoplast) of the cell to form two 
new cells is preceded by the division of the nucleus. The nucleus 
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has a complicated structure and an intricate method of division. 
The nucleus and its division will be treated much more fully in a 
later chapter. 

Indu^ns within the protoplasm. Protoplasm consists essen- 
tially of a colloidal dispersion of proteins in water, but many 
other substances may be found within the protoplasm; these 
include mineral salts, sugar in solution, and food particles. 

Physiological properties of protoplasnL Protoplasm is fre- 
quently said to be distinguished from non-living matter by the 
following physiological properties : 

1. Absorption and excretion. By absorption protoplasm obtains 
materials necessary for its growth, and by excretion it gets rid 
of some substances which it does not need. The protoplasm of 
green plants takes in water and mineral matter from the soil, and 
carbon dioxide from the air. In the process of photosynthesis, 
sugar is manufactured from the carbon dioxide and some of the 
water. This sugar may be stored in the cells or changed into 
some other form of stored food; or it may .combine with elements 
from the soil and be stored as food ; or it may become incorporated 
in the protoplasm. Substances which are very different from 
protoplasm are thus taken into the protoplasm and then combined 
and made into protoplasm. 

2. Metabolism. The sum of the processes of chemical change, 
including the building up and oxidation of material within the 
protoplasm, is known as metabolism. One of the activities of pro- 
toplasm is the combining of sugar with elements from the soil to 
produce proteins which become a part of the protoplasm. This 
is a constructive process. Destructive processes also taie place 
in the cells of plants as complex compounds are broken down with 
the liberation of energy. The protoplasm uses this energy in 
various activities. 

3. Growth and reproduction. The growth of protoplasm is due 
to changes within the protoplasm, while the growth of non-living 
things, such as ordinary crystals, is accomplished by the addition 
of layers on the outside. Reproduction is essentially the separation 
and growth of small portions of protoplasm derived from one or 
two parent organisms. Reproduction, therefore, is a form of 
growth. 
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4. Movement, Protoplasm has the power of moving and is 
frequently in motion. This motion of the protoplasm in a cell 
can be easily seen with the aid of a microscope. In some cases the 
motion is evident as an active streaming, while in others it manifests 
itself by changes in the shape and position of the protoplasmic 
masses. Fig. 12 shows three drawings, made at fifteen-minute in- 
tervals, of the same cell. The changes in the arrangement of the 
protoplasm are very evident. Protoplasm not only possesses the 
property of moving but it may also cause the motion of whole 



Fic. 12. Drawings, made at fifteen-minnte intervals, of a cell from a hair of a 

squash plant 

Note the changes in the arrangement of the protoplasm, (x 180) 


organs or even organisms. This kind of movement is more evident 
in the case of animals than in plants, but is easily recognized in the 
case of sensitive plants and in leaves which fold together at night. 
We know also that the younger parts of many plants bend toward 
the light. Numerous small plants which live in water have the 
‘power of moving from place to place, just as is the case with 
animals. 

6. IrritahiUty, The property of responding to external stimuli 
is known as irritability. A good example is afforded by the effect 
of various stimuli, such as heat or chemicals, on the movement of 
protoplasm. Moderate heat increases the rate, while low tem- 
peratures decrease it. Some chemicals accelerate it, while others 
have the opposite effect. The effect of a stimulus on protoplasm 
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may be evident in the movement of a whole organ, as when the 
leaves of a sensitive plant close as the result of contact or of heat, 
or when a stem or a leaf bends toward the light. 

Vacuoles. The larger part of the space within a mature cell is 
usually occupied by a vacuole. This is a clear space which contains 
water with small quantities of material dissolved in it. The prin- 
cipal use of vacuoles is, by enlarging the cell, to increase its absorb- 
ing surface; besides this, water, food, or waste material can be 
stored in them. Vacuoles are not present in very young cells, but 
as the cell increases in size small vacuoles appear and then gradu- 
ally enlarge. As they increase in size they coalesce to form a single 
large vacuole, the volume of which is usually greater than that of 
the protoplasm. In a large cell the protoplasm occurs as a layer 
lining the cell wall, while in addition there may be strands stretch- 
ing across the vacuole. Fig. 13 shows a young cell without vacuoles, 
and stages in the formation and growth of the vacuole. 

Plastids. These are definitely shaped protein bodies embedded 
in the cytoplasm. There are several kinds of plastids, and they 
have different functions. Colorless plastids are known as leuco- 
plasts. Leucoplasts are often juvenile stages of other types of 
plastids. Amyloplasts are white plastids in which starch is stored 
(Fig. 61). Colored plastids are known as chromoplasts. In bighar 
plants the most numerous and important of the chromoplasts are 
the chloroplasts, which are green bodies that are colored by chloro- 
phyll. The small black dots in Figs. 10, 19, and the oval structures 
in the cells in Figs. 17, 18, are chloroplasts. In the presence of 
sunlight, carbon dioxide and water in the chloroplasts are changed 
into sugar. There are various other types of chromoplasts. The 
red color of tomatoes and the yellow color of the petals of Tro- 
'paeohm (nasturtium) are due to chromoplasts. Not all colors of 
flowers and fruits are due to chromoplasts, as such colors are fre- 
quently due to pigments dissolved in the vacuoles. Often there is 
no very sharp distinction between the various types of plastids. 
Thus, a leucoplast when exposed to the light may develop chloro- 
phyll and become a chloroplast, while in the tomato the chloro- 
plasts develop red pigment as the fruit ripens. 

Plastids grow and divide. Chloroplasts can be traced through- 
out the life cycle of some of the lower plants. In flowering plants 
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the various types of plastids go through stages in which they are 
very small and colorless, and it is uncertain whether they persist 



Fig, 13. Cells from an onion root 

The cell in the upper left-hand comer is a young one without vacuoles, while 
the others^ show various stages in the formation and enlargement of the 

vacuole. (X 800) 

throughout the stages of sexual reproduction or are formed de novo 
in the cells of the developing embryo. 

The units of living matter. The cell is the smallest unit of 
living matter capable of continued independent life and growth, 
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but examination of a cell has shown that it is composed of a num- 
ber of different small units, all of which combine to carry on the 

varied activities of the 
cell In later chapters we 
shall have occasion to 
study the structure of 
the small units which we 
have observed in the cell, 
and we shall find that 
some of them are in turn 
very complex and com- 
posed of different kinds of 
smaller units. Therefore, 
while the cell is the small- 
est unit of living matter 
capable of continued inde- 
pendent existence, it is 
itself a very complex struc- 
ture composed of many 
varied smaller units. 

In at least many cases 
the cells of higher plants are not absolutely independent, as the 
protoplasm of neighboring cells is connected by means of fine pro- 
toplasmic strands which run through perforations in the cell walls. 
When the walls are thin it is rather difficult to demonstrate these 
connections, but they are much more easily seen when the walls 
are thick. Such connecting strands are shown in Figs. 14 and 54 



Fig. 14. Cells from the kernel of a fruit of a 
nipa palm (Nipa fruticans), showing pit)to- 
plasmic connections between adjacent cells 

The white areas represent thick cell walls 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LEAF 


A fecff is a lateial outgrowth from a stem and is, tjrpically, a 
thin, expanded structure with usufdly a green color (Fig. 15). 

While a number of important physiological processes take place 
in leaves, their principal function, and the one for which their 


structure is especially suited, 
is phcto^ihem. This is the 
production of sugar from caiv 
bon dioxide and water in the 
presence of sunlight. This 
process takes place only where 
there is cMorophyU, which 
occurs in the chloroplasts. 
The sugar formed in photo- 
synthesis is the basis from 
which all the complex com- 
pounds found in plants are 
produced. The thin, expanded 
form of leaves is especial^- 
suited for photosynthesis, as 
Ught, which is necessary for 
this process, penetrates only 
a short distance into a plant. 
An increase in the thickness 



Fig. is. Young leayes of mnlbeity 
{Morus May 

Stipules occur at the bases of all except 
the oldest; here, there is a scar showi^ 
where the stipule was located, (xi) 

of leaves would require additional 


plant material without producing a corresponding increase in the 


rate of photosynthesis. 


Structure of leaves. Leaves (Fig. 15) are typically composed 
of a broad, expanded portion, the blade, which is the essential ps.rt ; 
a stalk, called the petiole, which is sometimes lacking; the base, 
the part which joins the leaf to the stem; and often a pair of 
sHpides, which are scalelike or, rarely, leaflike outgrowths from the 
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base. Frequently the stipules are temporary structures and drop 
off as the leaf matures (Fig. 16). 

Leaves are distinguished from stems by their origin, the leaf 
being the first lateral outgrowth from the stem (Fig. 113), while 
the branches grow in the axils of the leaves, that is, just above 
where the leaves are joined to the stem. Leaves are further dis- 
tinguished from stems by the fact that the growth of a leaf is 
usually limited, while that of most stems is not ; that is, leaves 

reach a certain size and then 
cease to grow, while stems 
continue to grow in length 
as long as the plant lives. 

The blades of most leaves 
contain a narrow thickened 
structure which is a continu- 
ation of the petiole and ex- 
tends from the petiole through 
the center of the blade to the 
opposite end (Fig. 16). This 
is the midrib. On both sides 
of the midrib there are lines 
which either are parallel with 
each other or form a net- 
work. These are veins. The 
midrib and veins contain con- 
ducting cells, through which 
water, coming from the roots, 
is carried to all parts of the leaf, and food, manufactured in the 
leaf, is conducted to the petiole on its way to other parts of the 
plant. The midrib and veins are also important in giving stiffness 
to the leaves. Some leaves do not have a single midrib but have 
several large veins which serve the same purpose (Fip. 34, 38). 

Venation. The leaves of flowering plants show two very dis- 
tinct types of vencAion, that is, arrangement of the veins. In one 
type the veins are parciUel (Fig. 16) ; in the other they form a net- 
work (Fig. 16), and are said to be netted. These two t 3 rpeB of vena- 
tion are characteristic of the two great divisions of flowering plants, 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons. Monocotyledons are plants with 



Fig. 16. Venation of leaves 


Left, leaf of eggplant, showing midrib and 
netted veins ; right, canna leaf with par- 
allel veins 
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one seed leaf, dicotyledom have two seed leaves. Parallel veins are 
characteristic of monocotyledons, and netted veins of dicoty- 
ledons, although some monocotyledonous leaves have netted veins. 

MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF LEAVES 

A leaf is composed of various groups of cells which are known 
as tissues. The different tissues are characterized by different 

types of structures and are 
fitted for different functions. 
In Fig. 17 is a section of a 
leaf dissected to show the 
different tissues and their 
arrangement in the leaf. In 
the following paragraphs the 
different tissues will be de- 
scribed and illustrated. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 17 will make 
their relation to each other 
clearer. 

Epidermis. The leaf is 
covered on both surfaces by 
a single layer of cells, known 
as the epidermis (Fig. 18). 
The outer walls of the epi- 
dermis are Usually thickened 
and impregnated with a waxy substance called cwtm. Walla that 
are impregnated with cutin are said to be cviinued. Not only do 
the outer walls of the epidermis contain cutin, but their outer 
surfaces are frequently covered by a layer of cutin which is known 
as a Guiide. Water passes readily through cellulose, and so, if the 
outer walls of the epidermis were thin cellulose walls, their outer 
surfaces would be wet and water would evaporate from them in 
large quantities. The evaporation of water from plants is called 
transpiration. As the outer walls of the epidermis are thick and 
waxy, water does not pass through them readily, and the transpira- 
tion of water from the surface of the epidermal cells is greatly 
reduced, only very small quantities of water being lost in this 



Fic. 18. CroBs Bection of a portion of the 
blade of a leaf. { X 285) 
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manner. This restriction of transpiration is one of the most 
important functions of the epidermis. Another function is the 
prevention of the entrance of disease-producing oi^anisms into 
the interior of the leaf. The epidermis also protects the soft inte- 
rior from mechanical injury. 

In the epidermis of the leaf 
are numerous small openings, 
the stomata. These are shown 
in Fig. 19, as seen in the sur- 
face of the epidermis. The 
small oval openings are the 
stomata ; the large, irregularly 
shaped cells are ordinary epi- 
dermal cells. A cross section 
of a stoma is shown in Fig. 18, 
in the lower epidermis. 

Each stoma is surrounded 
by two kidney-shaped cells 
called gtuird cells. Under cer- 
tain conditions these guard 
cells move in such a way as to 
open or close the stomata. The 
stomata allow for the exchange 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
between the cells in the interior 
of the leaf and the external atmosphere, and also permit the pas- 
sage of water vapor from the interior of the leaf to the outside air. 

Distribution of stomata. Stomata are usually found only in the 
lower epidermis, or much more abundantly in the lower than in 
the upper epidermis. This would seem to be explained in part by 
the fact that stomata in the lower surface are less likely to be closed 
by rain or by dust than are those in the upper epidermis. In leaves 
which float on the surface of the water stomata occur only in the 
upper epidermis. Submerged plants have no stomata. 

Chlorenchyma. The parts of the leaf that lie within the epi- 
dermis and between the veins are especially suited to carrying on 
photosynthesis. The cells in this part of the leaf contain chloro- 
plasts. and are known as cMaKenchyma cells (Fig. 18). 



Fic. 19. Snrface view of epidermis of 
a dicotyledonous leaf 

The oval openings are the stomata. 
Each is surrounded by two kidney- 
shaped guard cells containing chloro- 
plasts. The large irregular cells are 
ordinary epidermal cells. An epider- 
mal hair is shown at the left, (x 160) 
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Palisade chlorenchyma. The ohlorenchyma is usually divided 
into iwo regions. The portion near the upper surface is generally 
composed of elongated cells which are close together, with their 
longest axis perpendicular to the epidermis (Figs. 18, 30, 48). 
When we look at a section of a leaf, these cells have an appearance 
resembling a palisade. They are called palisade cells or ‘palisade 
chlorenchyma. The palisade chlorenchjuna may consist of a single 
layer of cells or of two or more layers. These cells, being near the 
upper surface of the leaf, are in a favorable position to receive sun- 
light, and their chief function is to carry on photosynthesis. Their 

elongated shape is favora- 
ble to this function, as the 
light in going through them 
does not pass through many 
cell walls. Between the pal- 
isade cells are small air 
spaces which are connected 
with larger spaces in the 
lower part of the leaf, and 
through these with the sto- 
mata in the lower epider- 
mis. These air spaces make 
it possible for gases to dif- 
fuse to and from the pali- 
sade cells. In Fig. 20 is shown a section cut across the palisade 
layer in a plane perpendicular to the longest axis of the cells and 
parallel with the epidermis. This section shows very plainly the 
air spaces which extend up between the palisade cells. 

T,he cells of the chlorenchyma contain a large central vacuole 
and a thin layer of protoplasm lining the wall. The chloroplasts 
are embedded in this protoplasm and are close to the cell wall. 

Spongy chlorenchyma. The lower portion of the chlorenchyma 
is known as spongy chlorenchyma and is usually composed of cells 
more irregular in shape and arrangement than the palisade cells 
(Figs. 18, 21, 30). Also, this region generally contains lai^e air 
spaces. The cells of the spongy chlorenchyma contain chloroplasts 
and carry on photosynthesis, but they are not in as favorable a 
position for receiving light as are the palisade cells, and they have 



Fig. 20. Section of palisade of a leaf, cut 
parallel with the epidermis. ( X 425) 
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fewer chloroplasts. They are not, therefote, so important from the 
standpoint of photosynthesis as are the palisade cells. On the 
other hand, the large air spaces that surround these cells are neax 

the stomata and directly 
connected with them (Fig. 
18). There is therefore a 
much freer circulation of 
gases around these cells than 
around the palisade cells, 
with the result that they 
are better suited to the 
exchange of gases between 
the cells and the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The air 
spaces of the spongy ohlo- 
rench 3 rma are not isolated 
chambers but a series of in- 
tercommunicating passages. 
While it is customary to speak of the air spaces in the spongy 
chlorenchyma as though there were many of them, it would te just 
as correct to consider many of them as forming a single large air 
space in which, in the case of the spongy chlorenchyma, the cells 
are loosely arranged. A good idea of the shape -of these passages 
can be obtained by reference to Fig. 17 
and by comparing Fig. 18 with Fig. 21, 
which represents a section through the 
spongy chlorenchyma parallel with the 
epidermis. 

Owing to the fact that the chloro- 
plasts are closer together in the palisade 
chlorenchyma than in the spongy chlo- 
renchyma, the upper surfaces of many 
leaves appear to be deeper green than 
the lower surfaces. 

Calcium oxalate crystals. The leaves and other organs of many 
plants contain conspicuous crystals of calcium oxalate, which 
appears to be a waste product. The forms of the crystals are very 
diverse. One of the commonest is a 9 ompound crystal having the 



Fic. 22. Rosette crystal from 
cell in a leaf. ( X 730) 



Fig. 21. Section, cut parallel with the epi- 
dermis, through the spongy chlorenchyma 
of a leaf. ( X 425) 
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appearance of a ro^tte and known as a rosette crystal (Fig. 22). 
Atiftt.hflr common form is a long, slender crystal, or raphide. Such 
crystals usually lie parallel to each other in a bundle, which is 



Fig. 23. Raphides from leaves 

Left, taro {Cohcaaia escidenta) ; right, Piatia atraiioles. (x 160) 


ff o mfi titrifta found in a special saclike cell (Fig. 23). In certain cases 
these cells have tapering end walls which are thin at the apices 


(Fig. 23) ; when the sacs are injured me- 
chanically, the raphides are shot through 
the thin points (Fig. 24). Certain kinds 
of raphides are very irritating and seem 
to afford some protection from animals, 
although many plants with raphides are 
eaten by animals. At least in some cases, 
the pain produced is due to the entrance 
of an irritating substance into the wound 
rather than to the raphides themselves. 
Raphides are destroyed by boiling, and 
so food plants containing them are not 
irritating when cooked. 

Calcium carbonate (limestone) is much 
less abundant in plants than calcium 
oxalate. ' It is, however, deposited in 



Fig. 24. Ejection of raphidei 
from saclike cell otColocask 
esctilenta, ( X 160) 


some plants in the form of cystoliths (Fig. 26). The main body 
of a oystolith is a cellulose extension of the cell wall in which the 
calcium carbonate is deposited in the form of fine granules. 
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The midrib. The functions of the midrib are to strengthen the 
leaf ; to convey food, manufactured in the leaf, toward the petiole ; 
and to carry water from the petiole to various parts of the blade. 
The midrib is composed of the tissues described in the followii^ 
pan^raphs. A tissw is a group of contiguous cells having the 
nftmft general characteristics. Cross sections of midribs are shown 
in Figs. 26 and 28. 

CoUenchynuL There are two ways in which cells give strength 
t<^ plant organs. In some oases the cell walls are very greatly 
thickened, and the thickened cell walls give 
strength. This is true of the wood of woody 
stems. Other cells become stretched by 
the water which is in them, and therefore 
are rigid. Such cells may serve to strengthen 
organs. Cells which are stretched by the 
water in them are said to be turgid. The 
rigidity derived from turgidity has some 
points of similarity to that of a hose ftill 
of water, or that of an automobile tire filled 
with air under pressure. 

In the center of the upper portion of the 
midrib, just below the epidermis, there is 
usually a group of cells which give strength 
both by having thickened walls and by 
being turgid. A group of the same kind 
of cells usually occurs also just above the 
lower epidermis. These cells are known as coUencnyma. In Fig. 26 
the collenchyma is shown as a crescent-shaped layer around the 
lower part of the midrib and just within the epidermis ; also as a 
small group of cells extending into the projection from the upper 
surface of the midrib. In the section shown in Fig. 28 the collen- 
chyma is in the same position as in Fig. 26, but is less evident 
because the walls are not greatly thickened. Collenchyma is com- 
posed of living cells with walls which are thickened at the angles 
where three or more cells come in contact with one another. This 
is clearly shown in Fig. 27. The thick places in the walls increase 
the strength of the cells, while the thin places allow for a more 
rapid transfer of materials from cell to cell tiian would taJce 



Fig. 25. Cystolitli in leaf 
of India rubber tree. 
Ficus eUutica. (After 
Sachs) 
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Flc. 26. Cross section of a midrib of a leaf (Ixora) 


On the left is a portion of the thin part of the blade, showing upper and lower 
epidermis and chlorenohyma. e, epidermis; c, collenchyma ; p, parenchyma; 
s, sclerenchyma ; ph, phloem; a?, xylem. (X 185) 


place if the cell walls were thickened throughout. These cells are 
more or less turgid, and so give strength to the leaf in this way also. 

The weight of the leaf causes it 
to tend to bend downward, with 
the result that there is a tendency 
for the upper portion to be stretched 
and the lower portion compressed. 
The collenchyma occurs, therefore, 
in those parts of the midrib in 
which there is the greatest need for 
strengthening material. 

Parenchyma. The regions be- 
_ „ . , . , tween the collenchyma cells and 

epidermis and coUenchyma of a °e“tral portion of the midnb 
Coleus stem. ( X 24S) are occupied by parenchyma cells. 
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In Fig. 26 this parenchyma is shown as a ring of tissue which in 
the drawing appears to be lighter-colored than any of the tissues 



Fig. 28 . Cross seGtion of a midrib and adjoining portion of thin part of the 
blade of coca leaf {Erythroxylon coca) 

e, epidermis; c, collenchyma; p, parenchyma; pk^ phloem; a?, xylem. (x 66) 



Fig. 29. Termination of veins in a leaf, as seen in a section cut parallel with 
the epidermis. ( X 425) 

touching it. This lighter appearance is due to the combination of 
the large size of the cells, the thin walls, and the absence of chloro- 
plasts. In structure the parench3ntna cells are not specially modi- 
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fied for any particular function, but they perform all the general 
functions of cells to a limited extent. Parenchyma cells have thin 
w^dls, but on account of their turgidity they strengthen the mid- 
ri|). That a considerable part of the stiffness of most leaves is 
due to the water in their cells can be readily demonstrated by 

means of leaves which 
have been severed from 
a plant. Such leaves 
continue to lose water 
by transpiration. As 
this water is not re- 
placed, the cells of the 
leaf will contain less 
and less water and wUl 
lose their turgidity. 
We ree the result when 
the leaf wilts and be- 
comes soft. 

Conducting system. 
The tissues composing 
the conducting system 
are situated near or at 
the center of the mid- 
rib. This system, as 
seen in cross section, 
usually has the form 
of a ring (Fig. 26), a 
crescent-shaped ring, a 
CTescent (Fig. 28), or 
scattered patches, but 
may have other shapes. If it is in the form of a ring, paren- 
chyma cells are usually found within the ring (Fig. 26). The inner 
part of the ring is composed of xylem, which is conspicuous on ac- 
count of its having thick-walled cells. Xylem conducts water and, 
on account of its thick-walled cells, gives strength. The conducting 
elements of the xylem are long tubes composed of dead cells. 

The xylem ring is surrounded by a ring of phlom, which is 
composed of thin-walled cells (Fig. 26) and serves for the transpor’ 



Fic. 30. Cross section of the thin part of a leaf 
(/xora), showing the connection of the ohloren* 
chynta with a vein 

The vein is seen in the center as a compact group 
of cells. (X 216) 
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tation of food materials that come from the chlorenchyma of the 
leaf. When the xylem, instead of being in the form of a ring or a 
crescent-shaped ring, has the form of a crescent, the phloem may 
occur only below the xylem (Fig. 28) or 
may be both above and below it. 

The conducting ssratem is better devel- 
oped in the stem than in the leaf and will 
be considered in greater detail in the chap- 
ter dealing with the stem. 

Sderenchyma. Thick-walled dead cells 
are frequently found scattered in the pa- 
renchyma just outside of the phloem (Fig. 
26). These are strengthening cells and are 
known as sderenchyma. They are greatly 
elongated in the longitudinal direction of 
the midrib. Their position just exterior to 
the thin-walled phloem affords mechanical 
protection to the latter. 

Veins. The structure of large veins is similar to that of a mid- 
rib. The complexity of the structure decreases with the size of the 
veins until, near their ends, small veins consist of only one or 
a few conducting cells 
(Fig. 29). The cells of 
the chlorenchyma are 
usually arranged so that 
the conduction of mate- 
rials to and from the 
veins is facilitated (Fig. 

30). In Fig. 31 are shown 
the arrangement of the 
netted veins and the free 
ends of the veinlets in a 
small portion of a di- 
cotyledonous leaf. 

Vertical leaves. The leaves of many species of Eucalyptus do not 
spread out horizontally but hang vertically, so that both surfaces 
of the leaf receive direct spuJ^ht. In keeping with this fact, pali- 
sade chlorenchyma isdeveloned on both sides, as shown in Fig. 32. 





Fic« 32. Section of a vertical leaf of Eucalyptus, 
showing a palisade layer on each side. ( X 275) 



Fig. 31. Arrangement of 
netted veins and the free 
ends of the veinlets in a 
small portion of a leaf of 
a lime (Citrus aurantU 
folia). (X6) 
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The erect leaves of grasses are very efficient and interesting 
types of photosynthetic organs. When grasses grow close together, 
the erect position of the leaves allows light to pass between them 
and to illuminate a large amount of surface. Moreover, both sur- 
faces usually receive direct sunlight. The morphologically upper 
and lower halves therefore have similar functions, and the structure 



Fig. 33. Section of a leaf of Indian com (Zeo mays) , showing the similarity in 
structure of the two sides of a vertical leaf. ( X 285) 

is likewise similar. In this type of leaf the photosynthetic cells 
are situated around the parallel veins (Fig. 33), an arrangement 
which facilitates the removal of food products. 

SHAPES OF LEAVES 

While most leaves have petioles, many do not possess them. 
Leaves without petioles are sessile. The petiole is usually attached 
at the edge of a leaf, but may be attached on the lower surface 
within the margin (Fig. 34). In the latter case the leaf is pelMe. 

Leaves are simple when there is only one blade, and compound 
when there is more than one. When the leajlels of a compound 
leaf are arranged on the sides of a common axis {rachis)^ the leaf 
is pinnate (Fig. 35) and the leaflets are called pinnae. If the piimae 
themselves are once or twice pinnate, the leaf is Upinnate (Big. 36) 
or tripinnate. When the leaflets are not arranged along a rachis, 
but all meet in one point, the leaf is palmate. 

One advantage of compound leaves is that they do not offer as 
much resistance to the winds as do entire leaves, and so need 1^ 




Fic. 86. Bipinnate leaf of rain tree Fic. 37. Leaf blade of 

{Enterolobium soman) • ( X 4) banana. ( X ^ ) 

See Fig. 125 
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strengthening tissue to protect them from being tom. The huge 
entire blades of the banana (Fig. 37) show an interesting modifica- 
tion in that they are not greatly 
strengthened but instead have 
certain weak stmctural lines 
where the leaf can be tom by 
the wind without any particu- 
lar damage to the plant. 

Plants having unbranched 
stems must have large leaves if 
they are to expose an extensive 
surface to the light. In keep- 
ing with this fact we find that 
large palms and tree ferns have 
enormous leaves. On the other 
hand, plants with many small 
branches have small leaves. 

The general shape of leaves 
is related to their arrangement 
on the stem. "When leaves are 
densely crowded they are usu- 
ally linear (long and narrow), 
and so shade each other much 
less than would broad leaves. When less crowded the leaves are 
more often somewhat oval in outline, and when still less crowded 
they are apt to approach a circular shape. 

When leaves are lobed, the lobing follows the large veins 
(Fig. 38), so that the photosynthetie tissue is nearer the princi- 
pal veins than would be the case if the leaves were entire. 

' TRICHOME9 

Some of the epidermal cells of most plants grow out, singly or 
less frequently in groups, to form appendages which are known as 
trichomes or hairs. Frequently the trichomes lose their proto- 
plasmic contents and become filled with air. The young leaves of 
many plants have trichomes which are shed as the leaf becomes 
older. Cotton consists of long unicellular hairs which grow from 
the epidermis of cotton seeds. 



Fig* 38. Lobed leaf of papaya (Corica 
papaya). (Xi) 


The papaya is a small herbaceous trop- 
ical tree with melonlike fruits. They 
are among the most popular and widely 
used of tropical fruits. (See Fig, 293) 
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TrichomeB exhibit a great variety of form and vary from small 
protuberances of the epidermal cells to complex branched multi- 
cellular structures (Figs. 39, 40). Even the simple imbranched 
hairs show great variety. Such trichomes may be unicellular or 
multicellular; they may be straight or curly, 
project straight from the epidermis or lie 
parallel with it. When they lie against the 
surface of the leaf and all point in the same 
direction, they produce a silky appearance. 
The methods of branching exhibited by the 
trichomes are very diverse. Among the most 
beautiful forms of trichomes are those known 
as scales. These are flat structures having 
short central stalks (Fig. 41). Scales are 
sometimes found so close together as to 
fo™i an almost complete covering over the 
( ^ 50 ) surface of a leaf. 

A dense covering of dead trichomes has 
a tendency to restrict the rate of transpiration. The transpira- 
tion of a leaf in still air brings into being a layer of moist air 
around the leaf, and the diffusion of water from the leaf into 
this moist air is less rapid than the diffusion of water into dry 
air would be. When there is free movement of air aroimd the 
leaf, wind will replace 
the moist air with drier 
air. A dense layer of 
trichomes tends to re- 
duce the movement of 
the air and so to lower 
the rate of transpirar 

tion. A great develop- stellate hair of 

ment of trichomes may Callicarpa erioclona. ( X 350) 

also, by producing a 

screen, reduce the heating effect of sunlight. Hairs are usually 
most numerous on the under, or stomata-bearing, surface of the 
leaf. While a dense covering of trichomes retards transpiration, 
the hairs of many leaves appear to be too scattered to have any 
appreciable effect. 
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Fig. 41. Scale of 
Elae(Agnus philips 
pensis, ( X 75) 


1 


A covering of hairs, by holding a layer of air near the leaf, may 
prevent water from reaching and clogging the stomata. When a 
leaf with such a coating of trichomes is sub- 
merged in water, the layer of air near the epi- 
dermis glistens with a silvery sheen. Although 
submerged, the epidermis may remain dry for a 
considerable length of time. Even such short 
trichomes as those that are shown 
in Fig. 48 may be very effective in 
keeping water from the stomata. 

While trichomes may restrict the 
rate of transpiration, they not only do not interfere 
with the diffusion of carbon dioxide into the leaf 
but may actually assist in keeping open a passage- 
way for this diffusion when the stomata might be 
clogged as the result of rain 
or dew. 

Bristlelike hairs. A num- 
ber of plants possess stiff, 
sharp-pointed, bristlelike hairs 
which readily penetrate the 
skin of man and produce very 
disagreeable effects. Some of 
the hairs of this type have 
barblike protuberances along 
their sides (Fig. 42) ; these 
protuberances increase the irritating effect of 
the trichomes. Bristlelike hairs may afford 
protection to plants by preventing animals 
from eating the leaves, but comparatively few 
plants have haira stiff enough to be very ef- 
fective in this way. 

Stinging hairs. Stinging hairs (Fig. 43) are 
one of the most interesting types of tri- 
chomes. A typical stinging hair contains a 
poisonous liquid and consists of a basal bulb- 
shaped portion from which projects a stiff, slender, tapering 
structure that ends in a small knob or a sharp point. Near 


Fic, 42. Brie^ 
tielike hair of 
cowitch iliiih 
cuna pruriens ) . 

(X30) 



Fxc. 43. Stinging hair 
of a nettle [Laportea 
meyeniana) , (Central 
drawing X 150) 
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the tip there is usually an oblique 
thin place in the wall, so that when 
the body of an animal or some other 
object is pressed against the tip 
with sufficient force, the tip is broken 
off, leaving a sharp point that can 
readily penetrate an animal’s skin. 
The wah of the rounded basal por- 
tion is distended by the pressure of 
the contained liquid, and it contracts 
when this pressure is removed by the 
breaking of the tip. This contrac- 
tion tends to force the fluid through 
the opening in the tip, so that an ani- 
mal into which the sharp point has 
stuck will be injected with the poison- 
ous fluid. The pressure of the animal 
against the hair also helps to force 
the liquid from the bulbous base. 

Glandular hairs. A great variety of 
plants have glandular hairs (Fig. 44). 
These secrete oil, resin, or mucilage. 
A typical glandular hair consists of a 
stalk and an enlarged terminal portion, 
which is the gland proper. 'This may 
be unicellular or multicellular. The 
strong odors of many plants are due 
to the excretions of glandular hairs, 



Flc. 44. Glandtilar hairs 

Left, water hyacinth; second 
figure, squash ; third figure, to- 
mato; right, tobacco. (x 200) 


CHAPTER V 


ASSIMILATION AND USE OF MATERIALS 

Assimilation includes processes by which an organism changes 
nutritive materials to the kind of substances of which it is com- 
posed, and processes by which these substances are incorporated 
into its body. Assimilation in one form or another takes place in 
all parts of a plant. The basic process on which all other assimila- 
tion depends is photosynthesis. Photosynthesis is canted on in all 
green parts of a plant ; but the leaves are the organs which are 
especially fitted for photosynthesis, and so it is convenient to 
consider assimilation in connection with the leaf. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

Definition. Photosynthesis is the formation of sugar from carbon 
dioxide and water in the presence of light; it takes place only 
where there is chlorophyll, which is found in the chloroplastl. 

Source of material. The water used in photosynthesis is ab- 
sorbed by the plant roots and then carried to the leaves. The car- 
bon dioxide diffuses from the atmosphere through the stomata 
and then through the intercellular spaces. Carbon dioxide can- 
not enter the cells as a gas, but water from the cells permeates 
the cell walls of the chlorenchyma, and the carbon dioxide gas 
goes into solution in this water. As the water in the walls is con- 
tinuous with that in the cells, the carbon dioxide in solution 
in the cell walls diffuses into the cells and finally reaches the 
chloroplasts. 

Diffusion is always from the region of greater concentration to 
that of less concentration. The using up of carbon dioxide in the 
chloroplasts creates in the immediate vicinity a region where the 
concentration of carbon dioxide is low. This causes carbon 
to diffuse from the protoplasm and cell walls toward the ohloro- 
plasts. In turn, carbon dioxide diffuses from the intercellular 
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spaces and goes into solution in the water in the cell wall. The 
result is that the concentration of carbon dioxide is less in the inter- 
cellular spaces than in the external atmosphere, and so there is a 
diffusion of carbon dioxide from the external atmosphere through 
the stomata into the intercellular spaces. The movement of carbon 
dioxide is, then, from the external atmosphere through the stomata 
into the intercellular spaces, into solution in the cell walls, then by 
diffusion into the protoplasm, and fimdly into the chloroplasts. 

Process. Photo^thesis is a very complex process concerning 
the details of which we have very little actual information. The 
first stable product seems to be some form of sugar. The various 
sugars have complex molecules, however, and it would not seem 
probable that one of them is the first compound formed. Various 
intermediate compounds are postulated by different theories, but 
none of these theories is supported by sufficient evidence to 
warrant its acceptance at the* present time. As the result of the 
photosynthetic process, glucose (grape sugar), which has the 
formula C6H12O6, accumulates in the leaf, and this is generally 
regarded as the first stable product. 

The theories which have been most widely held are Baeyer’s hypothec 
sis and modifications of it. Baeyer assumed that in the plant carbon 
dioxide was changed to carbon monoxide and ox3rgen (CO2 — >- CO + 0 ) ; 
and that the water was changed to hydrogen and oxygen (H2O — Ha + 0 ) . 
The carbon monoxide and hydrogen then united to form formaldehyde 
(CO + Ha — y CH2O), after which six molecules of the formaldehyde 
were condensed to form a molecule of glucose (b CHaO — y CcHiaOo)* 

A , great objection to this theory has been that formaldehyde is ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. Attempts have been made to meet this objection 
by assuming that formaldehyde is never present in anythmg except in 
very minute quantities, as it is condensed immediately to form sugar. 
Also various complicated modifications of Baeyer’s hypothesis have been 
proposed. If Baeyer’s h3rpothesis were true, it would afford a compara- 
tively simple explanation of the cheniical changes taking place during 
photosynthesis. At the present time there are some authorities who 
maintain that formaldehyde is an intermediate product of photosynthesis, 
and others who claim that there is no evidence for this view. 

If we regard glucose as the end product of photosynthesis, 
the formula for this process may be written as follows : 

6 CO2 + 6 H2O '■ ' ■ > ' G6H12O6 + 6 O2. 
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This formula s&ows not only that glucose is formed in photo- 
synthesis, but also that oxygen is liberated as a by-product. 
Moreover, the formula indicate that the number of molecules 
of oxygen liberated is the same as the number of molecules of 
carbon dioxide absorbed. This is approximately what has been 
observed in actual experiments. 

The water and carbon dioxide that enter the reaction are very 
stable compoimds, and the liberation of the oxygen requires 
energy. This energy is supplied by light, which accounts for 
the necessity of light for photosynthesis. Light by itself does 
not, however, decompose carbon dioxide or water, so that the 
plant must have some means of applying the energy of light 
for this decomposition. The application of the energy of light for 
the separation of oxygen from carbon dioxide and water appears 
to be the function of the chlorophyll. 

In nature the light used in photosynthesis comes from the sun, 
but light from other sources can also be used. 

Chlorophyll. Chlorophyll is formed in flowering plants only in 
the presence of sunlight. This explains why the inside of the head 
of a cabbage is white; it also explains the practice of banking 
celery in order to blanch it. Chlorophyll is not a single compoxmd 
hut a mixture of pigments including two green ones, chlorophyll A 
and chlorophyll B, and two brown ones, carotin and xanthophyll. 
Chlorophyll does not contain iron, but iron is necessary for the 
formation of chlorophyll. 

Products. The two products of photosynthesis are simple 
sugar and oxygen. The sugar manufactured by plants serves them 
as food, from which, with the addition of materials from the soil, 
they elaborate all the complex substances found in them. As 
photosynthesis is necessary for the manufacture of all the food 
used by plants, it is indispensable for their existence. 

Some of the oxygen liberated in photosynthesis is used by the 
plants in respiration, but most of it diffuses out of the cells into 
the intercellular spaces and then through the stomata into the 
external atmosphere. 

When photosynthesis is active, sugar is formed much faster than 
it is used by the leaf or conveyed to other parts of the plant. Under 
these conditions much of the sugar in the leaf is transformed into 
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starch, which is insoluble in water at ordinary temperatures. At 
night, starch is changed back into sugar and is conducted away from 




Fig. 45. Starch grains 

Upper row, potato and sago; second row, wheat, rice, and com; third row, 
bean and Maranta. (x 290) 

the leaf. Starch occurs as umall grains which difier in appearance 
according to species (Elg. 46). The grains of many species show 
striations as if the material had been deposited in successive layers. 
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The amount of carbohydrate manufactured by plants varies 
very greatly with different plants and different conditions, but it 
has b^n calculated that as a rough average a plant will manu- 
facture at least one gram of sugar per square meter of leaf surface 
on a summer day. 

Demonstration. Starch is formed in leaves very soon after pho- 
tosynthesis begins. This is of great advantage in demonstrating 
the general facts of photosynthesis, as the test 
for starch is very simple. It consists in treat- 
ing the material to be tested with a solution 
of iodine, which gives starch a blue color. In 
working with leaves the chlorophyll is first ex- 
tracted, after which the leaves are placed in 
the iodine solution. 

The necessity of light for photosynthesis can 
be shown by keeping a leaf or a part of a leaf 
in the dark (being careful that all parts of the 
leaf have a plentiful supply of air) and then 
testing for starch. The leaf or the part of the 
leaf which was in the dark will remain white, 
while that which was in the light will turn blue 
(Fig. 46). 

The necessity for chlorophyll is shown by the 
fact that starch is not formed in those parts of 
variegated leaves which lack chlorophyll. 

Leaves will not produce starch in an atmos- 
phere that lacks carbon dioxide. If a plant is 
placed in an atmosphere containing a known quantity of carbon 
dioxide, it will be found that carbon dioxide is absorbed and that 
the carbon appears in the leaf in the carbohydrates formed as a 
result of photosynthesis. 

That water is used in photosynthesis is shown by the fact that 
the carbohydrates produced by this process contain hydrogen, 
which must have been derived from water. 

That oxygen is given off in photosynthesis can be shown very 
simply by the use of certain water plants which during photo- 
synthesis give off bubbles of gas. TTiis can be collected by the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 47. If a glowing splinter is inserted 



Fig. 46. A leaf 
tested with iodine 
for starch after the 
part showing as a 
star and that out* 
side of the circle 
had' been exposed 
to the light and the 
remainder kept in 
the dark 
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into the gas, the brightness of the glow is greatly increased, thus 
indicating a high percentage of oxygen. 

Relation to animals. Photosynthesis is the source of all the 
food of animals. Animals do not possess the power of manu- 
facturing food from simple inorganic compounds, but must ob- 
tain food that has already been 
elaborated. 

In respiration, animals teike 
up oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide, so that if there were no 
plants to separate oxygen from 
carbon dioxide, the supply of 
oxygen would be used up and 
animals cease to exist. 

From what has been said it 
will be seen that, indirectly, pho- 
tosynthesis furnishes man with 
the food he eats and the oxygen 
he breathes, and that it is also 
the source of his clothing and 
such of his other necessities as 
come from plants and animals. 

Supply of caibon dioxide. The 
rate of photosynthesis is influ- 
enced by various factors, among 
which are the amount of carbon 
dioxide present, the intensity of 
the light, the temperature, and the amount of water present in 
the plant and in the atmosphere. 

The amount of carbon dioxide present in the air is fairly con- 
stant, and is about 0.03 per cent of the total gases of the atmos- 
phere. Under natural conditions the rate of photosynthesis is, 
therefore, not greatly influenced by any change in the concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide. However, the rate of photosynthesis can 
be decreased or increased by artificially decreasing or increasing 
the amount of carbon dioxide. Growth in greenhouses has been 
considerably increased by supplying additional carbon dioxide. 
Doubling the amount of carbon dioxide available about doubles 



Fig. 47. Apparatus for coUectiag the 
bubbles of gas giyen off by a sub- 
merged plant during pbotosynthesis 
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the rate of photosynthesis. When plants are grown in heavily 
manured beds, part of the increased growth obtained is due to 
extra carbon dioxide furnished by the decaying material. Under 
natural conditions the amount of food which a leaf could produce 
is greatly lessened by the natural deficiency in the supply of car- 
bon dioxide. 

T.ig ht. As light furnishes the energy for photosynthesis, it 
would be natural to suppose the rate of photosynthesis would in- 
crease with increases in the intensity of light. This is true with 
low intensities. From very low intensities up to about one-fourth 
the intensity of full sunlight, there is steady increase in the rate of 
photosynthesis with each increase in intensity. Under natural 
conditions, further increases in the intensity of light are nothing 
like so effective. These further increases produce less and less 
increase in the rate of photosynthesis. The result observed is 
probably, to a considerable extent, due to the deficiency in carbon 
dioxide noted in the last paragraph. 

That plants are affected by the intensity of illumination is 
shown by the fact that many plants will not grow vmder the shade 
of others. When in shade, they cannot manufacture enough sugar 
to keep them alive. For this reason it is not advisable to grow 
crop plants too close together, as they then shade each other, with 
the result that the plants are not as vigorous as they should be. 

On the same plant the leaves which are fully exposed to the 
sun are thicker than those grown in the shade. This difference in 
thickness is of advantage, because when the light is strong suffi- 
cient light for photosynthesis will penetrate through a thicker 
layer of tissue than would be the case if the light were weak. 
F^. 48 shows sections of two leaves from the same plant. The one 
on the right was fully exposed to the sun, while the other was more 
or less shaded. The leaves of many plants, if grown in different 
habitats, show much greater differences than those represented in 
this illustration. 

Utilization of light. Not all portions of the spectrum are equally 
efficient in promoting photosynthesis. The light which is most effective 
is the red. To a considerable extent photosynthesis is also due to the blue- 
violet part of the spectrum. This latter light is less effective than the red 
because it furnishes less energy. 
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In photosynthesis a leaf actually makes use of only a very small part 
of the light which reaches it. Calculations of this amount vary. One high 
authority has estimated that the amount is not over one per cent of the 
light received by the leaf. Large quantities of water are evaporated from 
the leaf in the process of transpiration ; energy is employed in changing 



Fig. 48. Cross section of a shade leaf (left) and of a sun leaf (right) of a rain 
tree (Enterolobium suman) . ( X 485.) See Fig. 125 

this water into water vapor; perhaps half or more of the light which 
reaches the leaf is used up in producing this energy. A considerable pro- 
portion of the light that reaches a leaf is reflected from the surface or passes 
through the leaf and is lost. 

Temperature. Some plants may cany on photosynthesis at 
temperatures below zero centigrade. At such low temperatures 
the rate of photosynthesis is very low. With temperatures below 
about 10® C., increases in the temperature greatly increase the 
rate of photosynthesis. Increasing the temperature from ten to 
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twenty degrees centigrade about doubles the rate. In a very care- 
fully controlled experiment, increasing the temperatures from 
20“ C. to 30“ C. multiplied the rate of photosynthesis by 1.6. Prob- 
ably the best temperature for the average plant is between 25“ C. 
and 30“ C. 

Energy. In photosynthesis, energy derived from light is used 
in the liberation of oxygen. It is a fimdamental principle m 
physics that energy is not destroyed, but that one form of energy 
may be changed to another, as when electricity is transformed into 
heat. The energy from the light that is used in photosjmthesis is 
therefore not destroyed but is stored in the resulting products as 
potential enei^. All that is necessary to release this energy is to 
combine the compounds resulting from photos3Tithesis with the 
amount of oxygen that’ was liberated in photosynthesis, and thus 
change them back into carbon dioxide and water. We may say, 
in general, that energy is used in separating oxygen from carbon 
or hydrogen, and liberated in combining pxygen with carbon or 
hydrogen. The combining of oxygen with another substance is 
known as oxidaiion. 

When we bum wood to produce heat or light, we make use of 
the fact that energy is liberated in oxidation. Wood is composed 
largely of compounds containing carbon and hydrogen. The 
burning of the wood is the oxidation of these compounds, with the 
production of carbon dioxide and water and the liberation of 
energy in the form of heat and light. The energy that is released 
is the energy that was derived from sunlight and stored in the 
process of photosynthesis. Coal consists of the remains of plants, 
and the burning of coal releases energy derived from sunlight and 
stored by plants in past geological ages. Oil is derived from plants 
or a nimal s or their remams, and the energy released in the com- 
bustion of oil is also the stored energy of sunlight. "We thus see 
that all the enei®r obtained by combustion and used for industrial 
purposes is the energy of sunlight stored by plants in the process 
of photosynthesis. 

Plants and animals use their food not only as building mar 
terials out of which their tissues are constructed, but also as a 
source of energy. This energy, like that obitained by burning 
wood or coal, is liberated by oxidation. 
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ELABORATION OF PRODUCTS OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

The sugar produced by photosynthesis is the basis from which 
the plant elaborates all the organic materials of which it is com- 
posed. These include substances which take part in the actual 
building up of the plant, including the protoplasm and the cell 
walls, and also substances which are stored as reserve food ma- 
terials. The principal organic materials found in plants belong 
to three classes : carbohy- 
drates, fats, and proteins. 

When a plant manu- 
factures more food than 
it needs for immediate 
use, the surplus is stored 
for future use. Food may 
be stored in certain parts 
of ordinary stems and 
roots ; in especially modi- 
fied stems, as in the potato 
and ginger; in modified 
roots, as in sweet pota- 
toes ; or in modified leaves, 
as in the onion. Seeds al- 
most always contain a 
large amount of stored 
food, which nourishes the 
young plants until they 
become established. Be- 
serve foods are stored as carbohydrates, fats and oils, and proteins. 

Carbohydrates. Carbohydrates are organic compounds com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the hydrogen and oxy- 
gen usually being in the same proportion as in water. In general 
the natural carbohydrates contain in each molecule six, or some 
multiple of six, carbon atoms. The simple c^bohydrates have a 
sweet taste and are known as sugars. 

The most important carbohydrates in plants are cellulose, of 
which cell walls are composed, and sugars and starches. The chief 
forms of carbohydrates in which food is stored are starches and 



Fig. 49. Section showing a few cells of a 
potato tuber 

The cells contain large and conspicuous 
grains of starch and a small amount of small 
granules of protein, (x 166 ) 
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sugars. Other storage forms of carbohydrates are hemicellulose, 

or reserve cellulose, and inulin. . u j 4.1 • 

Sugars The three sugars that are found most abundantly in 

plants are glucose (grape sugar), frwiose (frmt ^gar) and 

(cane sugar). Glucose and fructose have the formula CeHizOg. 

They are thus composed of the same kinds of atoms m the same 

proportion, but the arrar^e- 
ment in the molecule is dif- 
ferent. The simplest natural 
sugars have this formula and 
are known as monosaccha- 
rides. Sucrose (C12H22O11) 
ha.«» twice as many carbon 
atoms and is a disaccharide. 

It may be regarded as com- 
posed of one molecule of 
glucose and one of fructose, 
which are linked together 
with the dropping out of 
one molecule of water. Su- 
crose is familiar as the or- ' 
dinary granulated sugar of 
commerce, which is obtained 
from sugar cane or sugar 
beets. Maple sugar also is 
sucrose. Glucose and fruc- 
tose are found in nearly all 
plants, and glucose is an in- 
gredient of a thick sirup which is made by treating starch with 
dilute sulphuric acid and afterward removing the acid. Such sirups 
are frequently called corn sirups, because com starch is most 
commoidy used in their preparation. As glucose and fractose are 
in solution and have relatively simple molecules, they are good 
material for the building up of other substances or for the fur- 
nishing of energy. In some plants, as in the sugar beet and sugar 
cane, sucrose is the chief form in which reserve food is stored. 

Starch. Starch is a polysaccharide having the general formula 
(CaHioOeln, in which n is a large number. Just as sucrose may be 



Fic, 50. Section of a few cells of mnngo 
bean {Phaseolus radiatus) 

The cells contain large and conspicuous 
grains of starch and small granules of 
protein. (X 270) 
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regarded as the union of two monosaccharide molecules with the 
elimination of one molecule of water, so starch may be regarded as 

the union of many monosac- 
charide molecules with the loss 
of water. Starch is insoluble 
in cold water, and occurs in 
plants in the form of grains 
(Figs. 45, 49, 50). Starch grains 
from different plants have dif- 
ferent shapes and configure- - 
tions. Owing to this fact it is 
possible to identify starches by 
the use of a microscope. The 
grains of starch are found in 
amyloplasts (Fig. 51). Starch 
is formed from sugar, and can 
easily be converted into sugar 
either in plants or in a chemical laboratory. The storage of car- 
bohydrates in the form of starch has the advantage that the 
starch is insoluble and therefore does not produce excessive 
osmotic pressure. 

Irndin. Inulin, like starch, 
is a polysaccharide and belongs 
to the general class of starches. 

In some plants, especially the 
Compositae, inulio occurs in 
considerable quantities. Inulin 
is soluble in water and occurs 
in plants in solution. It can 
be precipitated by alcohol, 
when it forms characteristic 
spherocfystals (Fig. 52). After 
being extracted from plants it Pic. 52. Sphcrocrystals of iomlin in 
is a white powder like starch cells of dablia root. ( x 304) 
in appearance. 

HemiceUtdose. In some seeds food is stored in thickened cell 
walls in the forms of hemiceUulose, or reserve cellulose. Food is 
stored in this form, however, much more rarely than as sugar 





Fic. 51. Single grain of potato starch 
within an amyloplast (left) and amy- 
loplast with grain of starch removed 
(right). (X765) 
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or starch. Reserve cellulose is found in some palm seeds and also 
in the seeds of some other plants (Figs. 14 , 53 , 54 ). 

Cellulose. Cellulose is a carbohydrate with a general formula 
similar to that of starch ; that is, (C 6 Hio 06 )n. However, the atoms 
are arranged diflferently in the molecule, and starch and cellulose 
have very different properties. In the plant, cellulose is made 
from sugars. It serves as building material in the formation of the 
cell wall. There is no evidence that plants can convert true cellu- 
lose into a soluble form. There are, however, bacteria which can 

do this. 

Fats and oils. The natural 
fats and fatty oils in plants 
and animals all belong to the 
same general class of com- 
pounds and are composed of 
glycerin (C3H6(OH)3) in com- 
bination with organic acids. 
Glycerin has three OH groups 
which can be replaced by acid 
radicals. In natural fats all 
three groups are replaced, so 
that the natural fats are tri- 
glycerides. Fats are composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, and are characterized by a small percentage of oxygen, as 
may be ^en from the formulas of such common fats as stearin 
(CsrHiioOe), palmitin (CsiHgsOe), olein (C57H104O6), and lino- 
lein (CsrHgsOe). Owing to^the very small percentage of oxygen 
contained in fats, the oxidation of fats produces large amounts 
of energy. More energy is obtained by oxidizing a given volume 
of fats than by oxidizing a similar volume of any other known 
kind of compound that is found in either plants or animals. 

Fats may be solid or liquid (oils), according to the-temperature. 
Fatty oils occur in plants in the form of globules (Figs. 56 - 68 ). 

Prcyteins. The proteins are the most important group of com- 
pounds found in plants, as they constitute the active matter of 
protoplasm, and the chemical phenomena of life processes are 
assoc^ted with them. 



Fig. 53. Thickened walls of hemiceUu- 
lose from betel-nut palm seed. ( X 140) 



Fig. 54. Reserve cellulose in the form of thickened cell walls in the seed of 
the Japanese persimmon (Diospyros kaki) 

The white areas around the cells are the cell walls. Note the fine protoplastic 
connections between the cells 



Fig. 55, Cells of endosperm (meat) of coconut 

Left, cut parallel with the surface of the meat (x 290) ; right, cut perpendicular 
to the surface of the meat (X 185). The large globules are oil and the small 
granules are protein 
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Proteins are exceedingly 
complex compounds, as will 
be seen from formulas which 
have been calculated for such 
representative proteins as zein 

(C736HU61N184O208S3) 
from Indian com ; gliadin 
(C686HiO88Nio0O21iS6) 
from wheat; casein 

(CtosHi 13oN 180O224S4P4) 
from milk. The* proteins con- 
tain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen. Other substances, 
such as sulfur and phosphoms, 
are also found in some proteins. 
Proteins are not only the prin- 
cipal constituents of proto- 
plasm but, in the form of solid granules, are frequently found in 
plants as reserve food material. 

Proteins are formed by a 
rearrangement of the atoms 
of carbohydrates with the ad- 
dition of nitrogen, commonly 
sulfur, and sometimes phos- 
phorus. Proteins are divided 
into two classes, simple prote- 
ins and conjugated proteins. 

The simple proteins are made 
up of about twenty substances 
known as amino acids. These 
are in themselves very com- 
plex, and a molecule of pro- 
tein contaiiis many molecules 
of amino acids. Amino acids 
are peculiar in that they have 
both basic and acid properties. 



Fig. 57, Cells of lumBang nut 

T^e granules are protein. Note how the 
oil jBUs the cells. Lmnbang is a fair-sized 
tropical tree. The oil has much the 
same properties as linseed oil. (x 266 ) 



Fig. 56. Cells near the onter part of the 
cotyledon of peanut 

The large globules are oil; the white 
bodies, starch grains; the small dark 
granules, protein; and the knoblike 
thickenings on the walls, hemicellulose. 
(X 225) 
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The proportion of the different amino acids in different proteins 
varies ; and some proteins lack amino acids found in other pro- 
teins. Animal proteins are better for human food than plant pro- 
teins because the amino acid content of ani m al proteins is more 
like that of human proteins than is the amino acid content of 
plant proteins. Some plant proteins lack entirely some of the 
amino acids which are essential for the building of human proteins. 

Conjugated proteins are pro- 
teins which are united with 
other material. The proteins 
in the nucleus are mostly nu- 
cleoproteins. These are com- 
pounds of nucleic acid and pro- 
teins. Nucleic acid is a very 
complex compound and con- 
tains phosphorus. 

Plant materials as human 
food. The sugars, starches, fats, 
and proteins which are stored 
in plants are also used as food 
by man and animals. The fats 
and carbohydrates are sources 
of energy. In man they may 
be digested and then stored as 
fat. They are not used as body- 
building material, as the human 
organism cannot build proteins except from proteins. Plant pro- 
teins serve human beings as sources of both energy and body- 
building material. People need much more protein if taken in the 
form of plant proteins than if consumed as animal proteins. This 
is because, as mentioned above, some of the amino acids which 
are necessary to human nutrition and cannot be manufactured 
in the human body are lacking in some of the plant proteins, and, 
moreover, the proportion in which amino acids occur in plant pro- 
teins is not as favorable for human nutrition as the proportion 
in animal proteins. The parts of plants which furnish the greatest 
amount of food are the storage organs where the plant has stored 
food for the use of itself or its progeny. Most seeds are rich in 



Fig. 58. Cells from seed of Croton 
tiglium with large, rounded oil glob- 
ules and irregularly shaped protein 
granules. ( X 450) 
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reserve food material, and seeds furnish most of the energy foods 
of a large part of the human race. Food in seeds, however, is not 
always in a form suitable for human use. This is true of date and 
persimmon seed, where the food is stored largely as hemicellulose. 
Other seeds contain poisonous materials or substances which render 
them unpalatable. Fruits usually contain less nutritive material 
than seeds ; here the food is stored to attract animals which scat- 
ter the seed, and not for the use of the plant itself. 

People need large quantities of calcium and iron. These are 
found in vegetables and fruits ; they are particularly abundant in 
green leafy vegetables, and very much less abundant in blanched 
leaves. In their importance as sources of calcium and iron the 
green leafy vegetables rank first, other succulent vegetables second, 
and fruits third. 

Vitamins. Plants are very excellent sources of vitamins. Vitamins 
are substances which are very essential in animal and human nutrition. 
In most cases, if not in all, ^e vitamin or a substance which is readily 
converted into vitamin is manufactured by plants, and cannot be manu- 
factured in the animal body. There are several vitamins which are very 
widely distributed in plante and in which human diet may be deficient. 
Vitamins are usually distinguished by letters. Plants are excellent sources 
of vitamins A, B, C, and 6. Vitamin A is formed from carotin, one of the 
pigments of chlorophyll. It is generally regarded as essential for giving 
immunity against infection and for the prevention of certain types of eye 
trouble. As carotin is one-ef the pigtnents of chlorophyll, it follows natu- 
rally that the green leafy vegetables are excellent sources of vitamin A. 
The color of many yellow or highly colored vegetables and fruits, such as 
carrots, yellow corn, yellow sweet potato, tomatoes, cantaloupes, oranges, 
and pineapples is to a considerable extent due to carotin, and these are 
good sources of vitamin A. Vitamin B is necessary for normal growth. 
It is known as the antineurotic vitamin, and a deficiency results in the 
disease called "beriberi.” Vitamin B is very widely distributed in both 
vegetable and animal products, but is insuflScient in polished cereals. 
Beriberi is found chiefly in the Orient among people whose diet consists 
largely of policed rice. Vitamin C is necessary for the normal functioning 
of the body, and deficiency results in scurvy. This vitamin is abundant in 
many fruits and vegetables, but is destroyed to a considerable extent by 
cooldng in the presence of oxygen. This is one of the reasons that fre^ 
fruits are valuable, as they contain vitamin G and they are eaten without, 
cooking. Vitamin G is widely distributed in fruits and vegetables. It is 
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necessary for normal growth and well-being, and a considerable deficiency 
results in the disease known as pellagra. A pronounced deficiency of a 
vitamin results in a specific disease. A lesser deficiency may result in a 
decrease in well-being without producing very pronounced syroptoms. 
The actual amounts of vitamins present in plants are small. The amount 
needed by men and animals is correspondingly small. Small amounts have 
very pronounced effects. There is practically no evidence as to the role 
played by vitamins in the activity of a plant. 


DIGESTION 

Food stored as starch, cellulose, fatty oil, or protein is not 
soluble in water, and so must be converted into a soluble form 
before it can be used by plants or transported from one part of 
a plant to another. This conversion is accomplished by substances 



Fic. 59. Stages in digestion of starch grains of barley by diastase 


known as enzymes, which belong to the general category of cata- 
lysts. C<italysts are substances which change (usually accelerate) 
the rate of a reaction. Owing to the f^ that a reaction which is 
accelerated by an enzyme might take place so slowly without the 
enzyme as to be imperceptible, it is customary, in order to avoid 
the use of cumbersome language, to speak of an enzyme as acting 
on a substance rather than as accelerating the rate of a reaction. 

Enzymes, like other catalysts, are characterized by not being a 
part of the initial substance in the reaction or of the final product, 
by not changing in the reaction, by influencing a change in a rela- 
tively great volume of the reacting substance, and by accelerating 
the effect in direct proportion to the amount of catalyst present. 

As an example of inorganic catalysts we may mention spongy 
platinum, which accelerates the oxidation of sulphur dioxide in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Another example is finely 
divided nickel, which is used in the commercial hydrogenation of 
oils. By this means many liquid oils are turned into solid fats. 
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Plants contain many different kinds of enzymes, and each 
enzyme acts on only one substance or on a group of similar sub- 
stances. The best-known reactions that are accelerated by enzymes 
are those in which complex substances are split into simpler ones. 
It is known in some cases, however, that a given enzyme can 
accelerate a reaction in either direction ; that is, the enzyme which 
splits up a complex substance can also mfluence the reverse proc- 
ess of the building up of the same complex substance. 

For simplicity we will mention only a few of the many known 
enzymes. DiastasB converts starch into sugar, so that the action 
of this substance changes an insoluble substance into a soluble 
one (Fig. 59). Invertase changes cane sugar into glucose and fruc- 
tose. Lipa$e breaks up fats into their components, glycerin and 
fatty acids. Papain splits proteins into amino acids. 

Enzymes are just as important in animals as in plants. The 
process of digestion could not be carried on in their absence. 

The chemical composition of enzymes is entirely unknown, and 
they can be recognized only by their action ; but, since many of 
them have been prepared as dry powders, they may be regarded 
as chemical compounds the composition of which we may hope to 
know some day. 

Enzymes are colloids, and, like colloids in general, are unstable. Tem- 
perature affects enzymic action in much the same way as it does vital 
processes. Very little enzymic activity takes place at temperatures around 
0°C. At favorable temperatures, the rate of enzymic activity is about 
doubled with an increase in temperature of 10° C. The optimum tem- 
perature for enzymic activity is usually between 46*C. and 60°C., and so 
is higher than that of vital activities such as growth. Heating to 70° C. 
destroys enzymes. 

ASSIMILATION IN HETEROTROPHIC PLANTS 

Plants which manufacture their own food are autotrophic plants. 
There are various t 3 rpes of algae which have pigments in addition 
to chlorophyll and are also autotrophic ; that is, they manufacture 
their ovm food. In addition there are autotrophic bacteria. Some 
of these obtain energy by oxidizing inorganic substances. The 
processes concerned will be discussed in the chapter on bacteria. 

Many plants lack chlorophyll and are dependent on organic 
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compounds as a source of food material and energy. Such plants 
are heterotrophic. They are saprophjrtes (Fig. 9) when they obtain 
their nutriment material from dead organic matter, and parasites 


(Figs. 7, 8, 60, 61, 62) when 
they subsist on living plants 
or animals. The nutrition of 
heterotrophic plants is often 
not very different from that 
of the colorless parts of green 
plants which must obtain 
their food from the green 
portions of the plant. 

Saprophytes. Saprophytes 
include a very large num- 
ber of mushrooms and 
molds. When green plants 
use food stored in them, 
this food is first converted 
into soluble form by en- 
zymic action. The enzymes 
concerned are secreted with- 
in the tissues of the plant 
itself. Saprophytes, such as 
molds, excrete enzymes into 
the medium in which they 
grow and in this way con- 
vert insoluble materials into 
soluble ones which they can 
absorb. Most saprophytes, 
when supplied with energy- 



producing materials, can Ciucuta, a parasitie vine 


utilize simple inorganic ni- 
trogenous compounds for 
the building up of proteins 
just as green plants do. 


The stems produce haustoria that enter the 
host and absorb water and food material. 
These haustoria are r^iarded as roots by 
some authorities. (X 1) 


Some bacteria require nitrogen in organic form, and these are 
very like animals in their nutrition. On the otW hand, there 


are certmn types of bacteria which can utilize the nitrogen of 
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the atmosphere. These plants are exceedingly important from the 
standpoint of agriculture and iidll be discussed later. 

Parasites. Many 
parasites live much as 
do saprophytes except 
that they are attached 
to living organisms 
from which they ob- 
tain food. Figs. 60, 61 
show the relation of 
the well-known para- 
site Cuscvia (dodder) 
to the host. The stem 
produces haustoria 
which enter the host. 
In Fig. 61 it will be 
seen that the cells of 
the haustorium are be- 
tween the phloem and 
the xylem of the stem 
of the host, and so are 
in a favorable position 
to absorb both food 
and water. The xylem 
of the haustorium is 
in contact with that of 
the host. It can be 
recognized by the spi- 
ral thickenings on the 
walls. Some plants, 
such as the mistletoe 
(Fig. 8), are abun- 
dantly supplied with 
chloroplasts, and their chief dependence on the host is for water, 
though they must also depend on it for those other elements which 
autotrophic plants derive from the soil. Such plants are known as 
hemiparasites. 



Fic. 61. Section through hanstoria and portion of 
host of Cuscuta (see Fig. 60) 

Note that cells of the haustorium are between 
the xylem and the phloem of the host, and that the 
xylem of the parasite is in contact with that of 
the host. (X70) 
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Fig. 62. Development of Balanophora, a parasite growing on the roots of 

other plants 

^en the germinating seedling of the parasite reaches the host, it develops a 
irge tubercle (A), and the cortex of the root of the host is destroyed where the 
ibercle is in contact with it. The wood becomes broken up and the strands 
Bparated from each other. The tissues of the parasite penetrate between those 
f the host to such an extent as to make it difficult to distinguish between host 
nd parasite. The development of the parasite results in the death of the root 
f the host beyond the point of attachment (jB). The flowering shoots of the 
arasite develop withhi the tubercular growth and, in expanding, break 
hrough it. C shows a section of the tubercular growth enclosing two developing 
ower shoots. The rounded structures at the ends of the shoots are flower 
heads. D and E show more advanced flower shoots. (After Kienholz) 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 

There are several genera of flowering plants whidi have leaves 
<hat catch insects and other small animals and absorb nutriment 
naterial, particularly nitrogenous substances, from them. In some 
»se8 the captured animal is decomposed by bacteria, in others it is 
iigested by the enzymic action of digestive fluids secreted by the 
eaves themselves. AH these plants are provided with chloroplasta, 
md probably all of them can live in a purely autotrophic manner 
vhen animal food is not available. 

Pitcher plants. The pitcher plants have their leaves modified 
nto pitchers in which water collects. The best-known pitchers 
aelong to the temperate-zone genus Safracenia (Figs. 63, 64) and 
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the tropical genus Nepenthes (Fig. 65). The species of Sanacenia 
are rosette plants ; that is, the leaves arise in a cluster from a 
very short stem. The species of NeperUlm are vines on which the 
pitchers are home at the ends of long, tendril-like leaves. Insects 
are drowned in the water in the pitchers. In the pitchers of the 
genus Sarracenia the insects are decomposed hy the action of 
bacteria, while the pitchers of the genus Nepentfus excrete a diges- 



Fig, 63. SarraceniOf a pitcher plant, showing flowers Fig. 64. Pitcher leaf of 

and pitchoT leaves. Modified after Barton Sarracenia^ ( X f ) 

tive fluid. After the insects are decomposed, the products axe 
absorbed by the leaves. The pitchers of Nepenthes frequently 
collect so much clear water that it can be used by people for drink- 
ing. In such cases it would seem probable that the leaves not only 
furnish the plants with materials from the bodies of the captured 
insects but also with water. 

Sundews. The sundews (Drosera spp.) are small plants which 
have their leaves arranged in the form of a rosette (Fig. 66). These 
leaves are thickly covered with glands which are lx>me on slender 
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stalks (Fig. 67). These glands excrete a sticky fluid in which insects 
become entangled when they come in contact with the leaf. After 
an insect has been captured in this manner, the leaf encloses it 
while the glands excrete a fluid which digests the insect. The 
digested material is then absorbed by the leaf. 

Venus’s-fllytrap. The Venus’s-flytrap {Dionaea musdpula) is 
also a small rosette plant (Fig. 68). The petiole is expanded into 



Fig. 65. Pitcher leaf of 
Nepenthes, ( X J) 



Fig. 66. Drosera, a camivorons plant, 
(xi) 


a bladehke structure which serves for photosynthesis. The blade 
is specially fitted for capturing insects. It consists of two valves, 
each of which bears upon its upper surface three short, rather stiff 
bristles. Mechanical contact with these bristles causes the two 
valves to close together. When an insect alights on the blade and 
brushes against these bristles, the leaf closes and thus entraps the 
insect. The glands on the surface of the blade then excrete a fluid 
which digests the insect, after which the digested material is 
absorbed and the leaf opens. 
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ntticolaiia. Plants of the genus Utrieularia, some of which are 
submerged aquatics, are provided with bladders that entrap small 
animalB in very much the same way as an ordinary trap catches a 



Ere. 68. V«niu’6.flytnp (Diomea muscipuh), ( X |) 


lei^h of time, and it is probable that some of the products of their 
excreta are absorbed by the plant. They finally die and are de- 
composed by the action of bacteria. Nitrogenous products, which 
can be absorbed by the plants, are thus liberated. 
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Some species of Utricularia live in water (Figs. 69, 70), while 
others grow on a very moist substratum (Fig. 71). The latter have 
aerial shoots which bear flowers. In some forms there are ordinary 
leaves near the base of the plant, and also structures (Fig. 71) 
which are morphologically leaves but which have the appearance 
of horizontal branches and bear leaflike outgrowths and also 



Fig. 69, UtrictiUaia 

Left, portion of a plant (x 1) ; upper right, an animal-catching bladder (x 6) ; 
lower ri^t, section of animal-catching bladder (X 6) 

animal-catching hladders. These branchlike leaves serve the pur- 
poses of roots, both in anchoring the plant and in absorbing water. 

There are other forms of carnivorous plants, but those already 
mentioned will give some idea of the diversity of leaf structures 
used in capturing small animals. 

Similarity to animals. Some carnivorous plants have properties 
which are usually regarded as characteristic of animals. The case 
of Diomea is particularly striking. This plant is able to respond 
to stimuli bv movement, to excrete a disreative fluid and tn dio-eat. 
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or,imn.1a and then to absorb the products of digestion. Such oaaes 
serve to emphasize the fundamental similarity between animals 

and plants. 



Fio.70. Habit of floating Utricttloi^ 


As the insectivorous plants can manufacture food by means of 
photosynthesis and can make use of inorganic nitrogen compounds 
for the synthesis of proteins, their method of nutrition is noth^ 
like so near that of ftnimala as is the case with some bacteria which 
must obtain all their food in the form of organic compounds. 
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cooking or illuminating, but in order that this may be done the 
form of the energy must be changed to heat or light. 

In the activities of a plant, work is performed; and, like all 
other work, this requires energy. The green parts of plants use 
the energy of sunlight for photosynthesis, but energy as it occurs 
in light is not in a form that can be used for such vital processes as 
growth, movement, etc. It becomes converted into suitable form 
for these processes, however, when, after being stored in photo- 
synthesis, it is released by respiration. 

In this way not only is the energy of sunlight changed to a form 
in which it can be used for the general vital activities of the plant, 
but, moreover, any excess which is stored in the products of photo- 
synthesis and not needed at the time may be conserved for use 
when it is required. 

Process. Respiration is not a particular function of any plant 
organ but is carried on by all living cells. In this process oxygen 
is combined with compounds containing carbon and hydrogen. 
This results in the breaking down of the compounds to form carbon 
dioxide and water, and in the liberation of energy. 

If sugar is the compoimd that is being oxidized, we may write 
the formula for respiration as follows : 

C6H12O0 + 6 O2 6 CO2 4 " 6 H2O. 

If we compare the above formula with that previously given 
for photosynthesis, we find that one is the reverse of the other, 
which is in keeping with the fact that photosynthesis stores enei^, 
while respiration releases it. 

This oxidation process is carried on at ordinary temperatures. 
The oxidation at such temperatures is due to the activity of oxidiz- 
ing enzymes. 

Source of oxygen. In leaves that are carrying on photos3mthe- 
sis, oxygen which is liberated by this process is used in respiration. 
If photosynthesis is rapid, however, more oxygen is liberated 
than is used in respiration, and the excess diffuses from the cells 
into the intercellular spaces and thence into the external atmos- 
phere. This is the case under ordinary conditions in bright light. 

Plant organs which do not contain chlorophyll, such as petals 
and roots, obtain oxygen from the air. The same is true of leaves 
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when they are in the dark and so aire not liberating oxygen by 
means of photos3mthesis. In this ease oxygen in the intercellular 
spaces goes into solution in the water held in the cell wall. It then 
rliffiiaftg in this water until it enters the protoplasm, where it can 
be used for respiration. 

Fate of products. The water produced by respiration mixes 
with the water of the cell. 

In the case of organs without chlorophyll or of green organs in 
the dark, the carbon dioxide diffuses out of the cell into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. In green tissues which are actively carry- 
ing on photosynthesis most of the carbon dioxide will be used in 
photosynthesis without leaving the cell in which it is produced. 

From the above it will be seen that when a plant organ, from 
lack of chlorophyll or light, is not carrying on photosynthesis, it 
will, owing to respiration, absorb oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide. When photosynthesis is active in green tissues, more 
oxygen is liberated by photosynthesis than is used in respiration, 
and more carbon dioxide is employed in photosynthesis than is 
produced by respiration, with the result that these tissues will 
absorb carbon dioxide and give off oxygen. 

Whether leaves in light give off carbon dioxide or oxygen will 
naturally depend on whether more carbon dioxide is produced by 
respiration or is used in photosynthesis. With very feeble light 
the respiration of leaves may produce more carbon dioxide than is 
used in photosynthesis, and so the leaves absorb oxygen and give 
off carbon dioxide even when they are performing photosynthesis 
slowly. On an average day, however, the products of photo- 
synthesis must be built up in the green tissues much more rapidly 
t,hfl.Ti they are broken down by respiration. A surplus must be 
accumulated to supply material for the respiration of the organs 
lacking chlorophyll, and also for the respiration of the green tissues 
themselves at night. In addition, building material must be pro- 
duced for the growth of the plant body. 

Demonstration. If germinating seeds are inclosed in a vessel 
containing ordinary air, it will be found that the oxygen is ab- 
sorbed and replaced by carbon dioxide. The same phenomenon 
can be shown by using green plants if they are kept in the dark, 

A very simple method of demonstrating the exchange of gases 
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in respiration is that shown in Fig. 72. A few germinating seeds 
are placed in the bottom of a test tube and held in place by a small 
amount of cotton. The test tube is then in- 
verted over a solution of potassium hydroxide. 
The carbon dioxide that is given off by the seeds 
is absorbed by the solution, so that as oxygen is 
taken up the solution rises in the tube. This 
experiment can be checked by placing germi- 
nating seeds in another tube and inverting the 
tube over mercury, which does not absorb car- 
bon dioxide. The mercury will not rise in the 
tube, because the oxygen that is taken up by 
the seeds is replaced by carbon dioxide, and, 
as the latter is not absorbed by the mercury, 
the volume of gas is not de- 
creased, A green leaf can be 
used in place of the seeds in 
this demonstration if the prep- 
aration is kept in the dark. 

Heat is produced by respirar 
tion. This can be demonstrated by the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 73. A vacuum flask is 
partially filled with germinating seeds, A vial 
containing potassium hydroxide is also placed 
in the flask to absorb carbon dioxide. A ther- 
mometer is then inserted through the mouth so 
that the bulb is among the seeds. The mouth is 
now plugged with cotton, which allows air to 
enter the flask. The heat produced by respirar 
tion causes the mercury to rise in the ther- 
mometer. This experiment should be checked 
by setting up a preparation similar to the one 
just described except that the germinating seeds 
are replaced by dead ones. In the latter case the 
thermometer will not show a rise in temperature. 

Respiration in plants and animals. Respiration is fundamen- 
tally the same process in both plants and animals, and consists 
essentially in the liberation of energy by the oxidation of com- 


Fig. 72. Method of 
demonstrating res- 
piration of seed 



Fig. 73. Apparatns 
for demonstrating 
liberation of beat 
in respiration 
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pounds containing carbon and hydrogen. The methods by which 
oxygen enters the body and carbon dioxide leaves it are very 
different in the higher groups of the two kingdoms ; these processes, 
however, are only incidental to the fundamental one of oxidation. 
Also, the methods by which the materials to be oxidized are ob- 
tained are very different in green plants and in animals. The 
plants themselves manufacture these materials, while animals 
must obtain them, either directly or indirectly, from plants. These 
processes are, however, not a part of respiration. 

Respiration is equally essential in plants and animals, as it is 
the source of energy for vital activities. When respiration ceases, 
there is no further supply of energy for these activities, and death 
ensues. 

Oxygen supply. Since respiration is a process of oxidation, a 
plentiful supply of oxygen is one of the prerequisites for normal 
respiration. If the supply of oxygen is inadequate, respiration will 
be checked, and this wiU limit the rate of vital activities, such as 
growth, which are dependent on the energy liberated by respiration. 

Plants will live for a time in an atmosphere that does not con- 
tain oxygen. In this case energy is obtained by a process known 
as anaerobic or intramolecular respiration. In anaerobic respira- 
tion, energy is liberated by the incomplete breaking down of 
carbohydrates. Carbon dioxide and, usually, alcohol are pro- 
duced. Anaerobic respiration is less efficient than normal res- 
piration. Much more material is broken down, and, as a rule, 
much less carbon dioxide is produced. 

Sufficient oxygen is available for the aerial parts of plants, 
but this is not always true of roots and seeds in the ground. The 
soil should be porous and should contain air in the spaces between 
the particles. If there is so much water in the soil that it interferes 
with the diffusion of sufficient oxygen to the roots, the growth of 
the latter will be retarded. For this reason soil should be weU 
drained. The roots of plants may be killed if the ground is flooded 
for a considerable length of time. The same thing may result if the 
level of the ground around a tree is raised until the roots are buried 
so deeply that sufficient oxygen does not reach them. Seeds 
respire actively during germination, and so will not germinate 
without a sufficient supply of oxygen. 
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Plants that are partiaDy submerged in water usually contain 
special aerating devices to facilitate the diffusion of oxygen from 
the air to their submerged organs (Figs. 236, 281, 282). The petiole 
of a water lily contains conspicuous air spaces (Fig. 74), through 
which oxygen diffuses from the leaf blade toward the parts of the 
plant in the soil. 

Temperature. Under ordinary conditions the rate of respira- 
tion increases with the temperature. The rate is very low at 



Fig. 74. Cross section of a petiole of a water lily (Nymphaea stellata ) , 
showing large air passages. ( X SO) 

0® C. and high at 30® C, This is one of the reasons why fruits and 
vegetables keep better in cold storage than at high temperatures. 
The low temperature inhibits both the respiration of fruits in 
storage and the respiration and growth of decay-prodUoing 
organisms. 

Photosynthesis and Respiration. These two processes are in 
many respects the reverse of each other. In photosynthesis, 
energy is used to build up sugar from carbon dioxide and water. 
In respiration, sugar is broken down into carbon dioxide and 
water with the liberation of energy. Some of the contrasts be- 
tween the two processes are given in the following tabulation t 
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Fhotosynthesis 

Uses carbon dioxide 
Releases oxygen 
Uses and stores energy 
Builds up sugar 
Requires light 
Requires chlorophyll 
Increases dry weight 


Respiration 

Releases carbon dioxide 
Uses oxygen 
Liberates energy 
Breaks down sugar 
Does not require light 
Does not require chlorophyll 
Decreases dry weight 


Metabolism. In this chapter we have studied the metabolism 
of the plant and have seen that it consists of two kinds of changes : 
the building up of complex substances from simple ones and the 
breaking down of the complex ones into simpler forms. In the 
building-up processes are formed all the various materials which 
go to make up the complex structure of the plant, and also those 
in which food is stored for future use as building material or for 
furnishing energy. In the breaking-down processes reserve ma- 
terials may be converted into simpler ones to be built up again 
into integral parts of the plant, or they may be broken down into 
carbon dioxide and water to furnish energy for the varied activities 
of the plant. 



CHAPTER VI 


WATER IN RELATION TO LEAVES 
HYDRATION 

We have seen that a large part of the stiffness of leaves is due 
to water contained in their cells. The forces that hold water 
within the cell walls are not in the walls themselves but in the cell 
contents. The cell walls are very permeable to water ; that is, 
water can pass through them very readily. If there were no forces 
in the cell contents to hold the water, the water would leak out 
through the walls. The term hydration may be used to denote the 
absorption and holding of water, without regard to the manner 
in which this is accomplished. The hydration of the cell contents 
is, then, the absorption and holding of water by the cell contents. 
This is due to two forces ; the hydration of colloids in the cell and 
osmotic pressure. 

Hydration of colloids. In the discussion of the colloidal nature 
of protoplasm, in the chapter on the cell, it was pointed out that 
many colloids are capable of hydration (that is, of absorbing and 
holding water) and that protoplasm contains hydrated colloidal 
particles. Protoplasm is capable of absorbing and retaining large 
quantities of water. When protoplasm absorbs water, it tends to 
swell and stretch the cell wall and thus give rigidity to the cell. 

Osmotic pressure. When a substance is in solution, the dis- 
solved substance tends, to become equally distributed or diffvsed 
throughout the liquid (solvent) in which it is dissolved. This 
can be illustrated by the following example : If a small quantity 
of sugar is placed at the bottom of a vessel containing water, the 
sugar will go into solution and, even if there is no movement of 
the water, will become diffused throughout the water so that all of 
the water will have a sweet taste. Diffusion is very important in 
plant physiology, for by thfe means substances in solution in one 
<part of a plant are frequently carried to other parts. 

82 
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The force exerted by diffusion is called omiotic pressure. This 
force may be demonstrated by the use of a semipermeable mem- 
brane. A semipermeable membrane is a membrane through which 
the solvent can diffuse readily, but through which at least some 
of the substances which may be in solution cannot pass readily, 
if at all. Good examples of semipermeable membranes are am- 
mal bladders and the thin membrane around the white of an egg. 
When two solutions of unequal concentration are separated by a 
semipermeable membrane, diffusion still tends to produce an 
equal distribution of the dissolved substance throughout the sol- 
vent, and this results in the diffusion of the solvent from the less 
concentrated to the more concentrated solution. The solvent 
from the less concentrated solution accumulates in the more con- 
centrated solution and dilutes it, and the tendency is for this proc- 
ess to continue until the two solutions have the same concentration. 

The operation of a semipermeable membrane can be illustrated 
in the following manner : When a dilute solution of sugar in water 
is separated by a semipermeable membrane from a more con- 
centrated solution of sugar in water, and the semipermeable mem- 
brane is such that water can pass through it readily while sugar 
cannot, the water from the dilute solution will diffuse into the 
concentrated solution, the tendency being for this diffusion to 
continue until the solutions on both sides of the membrane are of 
equal concentration. The operation of osmotic pressure through a 
semipermeable membrane may be expressed in general by saying 
that if two solutions are separated by a semipermeable membrane, 
the solvent from the less concentrated solution will tend to accumu- 
late in the more concentrated one until the two solutions have the 
same molecular concentration. Diffusion through a semipermeable 
membrane is called osmosis. 

The above experiment can be performed very easily with a 
thistle tube and a piece of parchment paper, which is a semiper- 
meable membrane (Fig. 76). The paper is tied tightly over the 
large mouth of the bulb, the tube is inverted, and the bulb is filled 
with a sugar solution. The tube is now set in a dish of water with 
the tube end uppermost and the bulb about three-fourths immersed 
in the water.. I^e sugar solution will absorb water and gradually 
rise in the tube. 
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Osmosis in plant cells. The outer layer of the protoplasm of 
a plant cell is somewhat modified and is known as the plasma 
membrane. This acts as a semipermeable membrane around the 
cell, while the protoplasm as a whole is a semipermeable membrane 
around the vacuole. These membranes are of such a nature that 
water passes through them readily, while some of the substances 
which are in solution pass less readily and some 
not at all. The solution in living cells is highly 
concentrated and is connected by means of the 
conducting tubes in the xylem with the roots, 
and through these with the water in the soil ; 
this water is a dilute solution of mineral salts. 
By the forces of osmosis and hydration of col- 
loids this water is drawn into the plant cells 
until the cell walls become stretched by the 
water. Cells that are thus stretched are said to 
be turgid, and the force of the stretching is called 
turgidity. This turgidity gives considerable 
strength to the cells, as was explained on page 
37, just as a soft hose becomes hard when filled 
with water, or a bicycle tire extremely rigid 
when filled with air under pressure.' 

If a cell is placed in a concentrated solution 
of sugar or of a mineral salt, this solution will 
pass through the cell wall and will draw water 
fo^demon^a^ protoplasm. The removal of the water 

* decreases the size of the cell contents so that the 
protoplasm is drawn away from the cell wall, as 
shown in Big. 76. A cell in this condition is said to be plasmolyzed. 
If the plasmolysis has not gone too far, the removal of the con- 
centrated solution and its replacement by a weak solution will . 
allow the cell contents to absorb, water and resume their origi- 
nal distribution. When fresh-water plants or the roots of land 
plants ate placed in salt water, they are killed by plasmolysis. 

Water may pass from cell to cell by means of osmotic pressure 
or the hydration of colloids. When a cell which is exposed to the 
air is losmg water, the concentration of the dissolved substances 
in it is increased, so that it tends to draw water from a neighboring 
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cell. This cell in turn may draw water from another cell. In this 
way water may be drawn from cell to cell until the source of supply 
is reached. 

A semipermeable membrane may be of such a nature that some 
dissolved substances will pass through it readily, while others 
will do so slowly or not at all. Some dissolved substances pass 
more readily than others through the semipermeable membranes 
of plant cells. 

Imbibition. The cell wall is composed of colloidal substances 
and, like colloids in general, has the property of absorbing water 
and swelling. This process is known as 
imbibition. Cell walls absorb water with 
tremendous force, as can be seen when dry 
wood absorbs water and swells. When a 
substance which is soluble in water, such 
as sugar, is placed in water, the attraction 
between the molecules of sugar and water 
is greater than the cohesive force of the 
sugar. The result is that the molecules of 
sugar are separated and go into solution. 

In the case of cell walls there is a strong 
attraction between the particles composing 
the walls and water, but this is not strong 
enough to overcome the force with which 
the particles of the cell wall adhere to each 
other. The water then goes between the particles and is imbibed. 
There is no sharp dividing line between imbibition and solution, as 
substances may at first swell owing to the imbibition of water and 
the swelling may continue to such an extent that solution results. 



Fig. 76. A plasmolyzed 
cell from a hair of a 
squash shoot. ( X 160) 


TRANSPIRATION 

Definition. Transpiration is the evaporation of water from 
plants, the water passing in the form of water vapor into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Process. We have seen that water permeates the walls of the 
chlorenchyma cells, so that the surfaces of the walls surround- 
ing the intercellular spaces are wet, and that this condition is 
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necessary for the entrance of carbon dioxide into the cells. Since 
the wet surfaces of the cells are in contact with the air in the in- 
tercellular spaces, some of the water in the walls vaporizes and 
diffuses into this air, just as the water from wet clothes goes into 
the surrounding atmosphere while the clothes are drying. The 
accumulation of water vapor in the air in the intercellular spaces 
makes the water content of this air greater than that of the atmos- 
phere surrounding the leaf, so that water 
vapor diffuses out through the stomata 
into the external atmosphere. The diffu- 
sion of water vapor from the intercellu- 
lar spaces into the atmosphere tends to 
reduce the water content of the air in 
the intercellular spaces, and thus causes 
additional water to leave the cell walls 
and enter the intercellular spaces. The 
passage of water from the cell walls into 
the intercellular spaces, and then out 
through the stomata into the external 
atmosphere, is thus continuous as long 
as the cell walls are wet and the sto- 
mata are open. Since those conditions 
are necessary for the absorption of carbon 
dioxide for photosyntheds, transpiration 
is a constant concomitant of photosyn- 
thesis. In other words, the conditions 
that are necessary for photosynthesis 
make transpiration unavoidable. Tran- 
spiration is, strictly speaking, not a process of the plant itself but 
the result of the action of external conditions on the plsmt. 

Some water is lost from the epidermal cells. This is known as 
cuticular transpiration. The amount of water ^ven off in this 
manner is, however, small as compared with that which diffuses 
out of the stomata. 

Demonstration. That water is lost by transpiration can be dem- 
onstrated by the arrangement shown in Fig. 77. A branch is at- 
tached, by means of a rubber tube, to a burette containing water. 
The branch is then placed inside a bell jar, when some of the water 



Fig. 77. Apparatas for dem- 
onstrating the loss of water 
by transpiration 
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that is transpired will condense on the sides of the jar. A potted 
plant may be used in place of the branch. This experiment can 
be checked by setting up a similar preparation with a dead, dry 
branch substituted for the living one. In this case no water will 
collect on the sides of the bell jar. 

The amount of transpiration can be roughly determined in the 
manner shown in Fig, 78. A branch is attached, by means of a 


rubber tube, to a burette containing water. 
As transpiration continues, water is ab- 
sorbed from the burette, the amount being 
shown by the change in the height of the 
water in the burette. This method is in- 
accurate, as it measures the amount of 
water absorbed rather than that given off, 
and, moreover, the transpiration of a 
severed branch is frequently very differ- 
ent from that of a branch on the plant. 
A mpre accurate method of measuring 
transpiration is by weighing. A potted 
plant can be used for this purpose. The 
pot and soil should be sealed in a water- 
proof covering so that water can evapo- 
rate only from the plant itself, The rate of 



transpiration can then be determined 
by weighing the preparation at definite 
intervals of time. 

Harmful effects of transpiration. The 


Fig. 78. Apparatus for 
measming the amount of 
water absorbed by a tran- 
spiring branch 


most conspicuous effect of transpiration is the damage that results 
from excessive loss of water. If water is lost in transpiration faster 
than it is supplied from the roots, the leaves wilt ; and if the excess 
of loss over supply continues, the plant will finally die. Even with- 
out actual wilting, the growth of plants may be greatly retarded 
by high rates of transpiration accompanied by a low moistu 3 re 
content of the soil. This condition is very evident in many crops 
during long dry seasons. Delicate plants, such as many ferns, 
cannot grow in dry places, because they lose more water by tran- 
spiration than they can absorb from the soil. The bareness of 
desert regions is due to excessive evaporation and the scarcity of 
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water in the soil. If it were not for the high rate of evaporation, 
however, there would be enough water in the soil in many desert 
regions to support a fair growth of vegetation at aU times. 

Excessive loss of water is one of the greatest dangers to which 
many plants are exposed, and is one of the most frequent causes 
of the death of plants. The harmful effects of excessive transpi- 
ration account for the fact that the leaf is protected by a heavily 
cutinized epidermis and by stomata which close as the result of 
the loss of water. 

Transpiration and temperature. The evaporation of water has 
the effect of cooling the object from which it evaporates, and so 
the transpiration of water from plants tends to reduce their tem- 
perature. 'This fact explains why living leaves remain relatively 
cool when exposed to intense sunlight,, while dry objects, such 
as paper, become hot. If it were not for this cooling effect of 
evaporation, leaves would be overheated on hot, sunny days. 
Animals, like plants, may be benefited by the cooling effect of 
evaporation. The reason why we feel cool when in front of an 
electric fan is that the wind increases the rate of evaporation of 
water from our bodies. 

One danger of high leaf-temperature is illustrated by the injury 
known as scalding. On hot days this injury sometimes results 
from the heating effect of intense sunlight following a shower which 
has left a high percentage of moisture in the air. The humidity 
lowers the rate of transpiration, with the result that the leaf be- 
comes overheated. The injurious effects of high temperatures are, 
however, not confined to such conspicuous injuries as the one just 
mentioned. Many physiological processes, including growth, are 
affected by excessive heat. 

Transpiration and mineral matter. When the ohlorenchyma 
cells of the leaf lose water through transpiration, the osmotic pres- 
sure in them is increased. This increase in osmotic pressure results 
in the diffusion of water from the xylem of the veins to the chloren- 
chyma, to replace the water lost by transpiration. The xylem is 
continuous from the leaf through the stem to those parts of the 
roots where water is absorbed. In the xylem water moves not by 
diffusion, but as a steady stream through long tubes composed of 
dead cells. This stream of water carries the dissolved mineral 
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matter along with it to the veins of the leaf, where both the water 
and the mineral matter can diffuse into the cells of the chloren- 
chyma. The movement of salts from the veins into the chloren- 
chyma, being by diffusion, is independent of the passage of the 
water but dependent on the relative concentration of the particular 
kind of matter in the chlorenchyma cells and in the veins. The 
reason why the kinds of mineral matter that are used in the leaves 
continue to diffuse into the chlorenchyma is that in their assimila- 
tion they are combined with other compounds and are thus changed 
to different substances. When a given substance combines with 
another to form a new compound, the concentration of the original 
substance is decreased. Owing to this fact a substance which is 
in solution in the xylem of the veins will continue to diffuse into 
the chlorenchyma as long as it is used by being combined with 
some other compound. The importance of transpiration in the 
passage of mineral matter into the leaves is that transpiration 
causes a stream of water to pass through the xylem and that this 
water carries dissolved material into the veins, where it can diffuse 
into the chlorenchyma. 

The rate of the movement of mineral matter into the leaves is 
not necessarily proportional to the rate of transpiration, as the 
movement of dissolved material from the xylem into the chloren- 
chyma is by diffusion and depends on the relative concentration 
of the particular dissolved material in the two tissues, while the 
entrance of dissolved substances into the root is also by diffusion 
and depends on the relative concentration in the soil and root. 
Actual experiments indicate that under ordinary conditions there is 
little relation between rates of transpiration and the amount of min- 
eral matter in plants. It would appear that plants are frequently 
subjected to higher rates of transpiration than are necessary for 
the movement of sulBSicient dissolved material through the xylem. 

While some transpiration would appear to be beneficial, par- 
ticularly to tall plants, because it accelerates the movement of 
dissolved material from the roots to the leaves, there are at least 
many small plants for whose development it would seem to be 
unnecessary, as is shown by the fact that they will grow in an 
atmosphere kept as nearly saturated with water as is possible even 
under experimental conditions. In the absence of transpiration 
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the movement of dissolved materials can take place through the 
plant slowly by means of diffusion. 

Factors influencing transpiration. The rate of transpiration 
varies greatly with changes in the environment. The factors that 
affect transpiration are the same as those that influence the rate 
of evaporation in general. 

The effects of light, heat, wind, and humidity on ordinary 
evaporation are matters of common knowledge. We know that 
if we put a wet handkerchief in a warm place it will dry much 
more rapidly than it would in a cold place. The drying of the 
handkerchief is, of course, simply the evaporation of water from 
the handkerchief. We know also that wet clothes will dry more 
rapidly in sunlight than in a dark or shaded place, and, other 
conditions being equal, more rapidly on a windy day than on a 
still day. Likewise they will dry more rapidly on a dry day than 
on a very moist one. 

Transpiration varies with the temperature, because water 
vaporizes more rapidly at high temperatures than at low temper- 
atTures, and because warm air absorbs more moisture than cool 
air does. Light increases transpiration, owing to the heat pro- 
duced by the light. Wind increases transpiration in two ways: 
diffusion of water vapor from the stomata tends to saturate the 
atmosphere around the leaves, but wind removes this moist air and 
replaces it by drier air ; wind also, by causing the leaves to shake 
and bend, increases the movement of gases in the intercellular 
spaces. Again, the rate of transpiration is greatly influenced by 
the humidity of the air, that is, the amount of water vapor in the 
air. Dry air not only absorbs more moisture than wet air does 
but absorbs it more rapidly. Therefore the rate of transpiration 
decreases with rising humidity. 

Control of transpiration. The rate of transpiration is greatly 
influenced not only by external conditions but also by the plants 
themselves. This is brought about in two general ways : by per- 
manerU morphohgicdl changes which restrict or accelerate the rate 
of transpiration, and by physiological changes which control the 
rate temporaorily. 

Restriction of transpiration. Among the structural modifica- 
tions which may influence the rate of transpiration are the numbm: 
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and size of the leaves, the thickness of the leaves, the compactness 
of the chlorenchyma, the number and arrangement of the stomata, 
the thickness and cutinization of the epidermal walls, and the 
development of trichomes (outgrowths from the epidermal cells). 

Number and size of leaves. Other things being equal, the 
amount of water transpired by a plant will tend to vary with the 
number and size of its leaves, as the more surface the plant has for 
transpiration the more water it can transpire. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that most plants growing in moist regions have 
a large number of fair-sized leaves. When the leaves are few in 
number they are usually large. On the other hand, plants growing 
in an arid region will usually have few and small leaves, so that the 
rate of transpiration is restricted by a reduction in the transpiring 
surface. 

Gardeners, when transplanting large plants, very commonly 
reduce the number of leaves, to restrict transpiration. In remov- 
ing a plant from the soil the parts of the roots which absorb water 
are destroyed to a very considerable extent. The plant can there- 
fore absorb less water and so has less water for transpiration. In 
order to balance this effect it is a usual practice to remove a con- 
siderable portion of its leaves. 

Thickness of leaves. If the leaves of a plant are thick, they will 
have a smaller outside area per unit of volume than they would 
have if they were thin. Therefore thin leaves will transpire more 
per unit of volume than will thick leaves. In keeping with this 
fact we find that plants growing in very moist places usually have 
thin leaves, while those which are exposed to dry conditions have 
thicker leaves. 

Compactness of chlorenchyma. If the cells of chlorench3ana are 
arranged close together, there will be a less free circulation of gases 
inside the leaf than there would be if the cells were loosely ar- 
ranged, with large intercellular spaces; consequently, the more 
the spongy chlorenchyma is replaced by palisade the more the 
rate of transpiration will be restricted. The relative development 
of the palisade and the spongy chlorenchyma cells varies greatly 
under different environmental conditions. In very moist places, 
as in damp, shaded ravines, the spongy chlorenchyma usually 
occupies a larger portion of the leaf than does the palisade, and not 
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infrequently the palisade disappears entirely (Fig. 897). In dry 
regions the reverse is the case. Here the spongy chlorenchyma is 

usually less conspicu- 



ous than the palisade. 
The leaves may have 
a thin layer of spongy 
chlorenchyma near the 
lower epidermis ; or the 
layer of spongy chlo- 
renchyma may be be- 
tween two layers of 
palisade (Fig. 79), one 
below the upper epi- 
dermis and the other 
just above the lower 
epidermis ; or, again, 
the spongy chloren- 
chyma may be entirely 
replaced by palisade 
chlorenchyma. Note 
the difference in the de- 
velopment of the pali- 
sade and the spongy 
chlorenchyma as shown 
in Fig. 48 and also in 
Figs. 26 and 28, The 
relative development of 
the palisade and the 
spongy chlorenchyma 
may be suited not only 
to various rates of 
evaporation but also 


IF^G. 79. Cross section of a leaf of oleander 
(Nerium) with upper and lower palisade, three- 
layered upper epidemisy and stomata in a pit 
protected by trichomes. ( X 285) 


to various intensities of 
light. In damp ravines 
the light is usually of 
low intensity, and in 


such situations not much light would be likely to pass through 
thick layers of tissue. On the other hand, in dry regions the 
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atmosphere is likely to be clear and, the intensity of light to be very 
great ; under such conditions light sufficient for photosynthesis 
would penetrate through a much thicker layer of tissue than 
would be the case with plants exposed to lower intensities of light. 

Number and arrangement of stomata. The rate of transpirar 
tion will naturally vary with the number of stomata. Plants grow^ 
ing in moist situations are likely to have more stomata per unit 
of area than those in dry regions. Some plants which are natives 
of arid localities have stomata 
that are sunk in pits (Figs. 

79, 80), while some which are 
found in moist regions have 
their stomata raised above 
the general level of the epi- 
dermis. More water will nat- 
urally be transpired through 
exposed than through protected 
stomata. 

Thickness and cutinization 
of epidermal walls. The chief 
function of the epidermis is to 
restrict the amount of transpi- 
ration by means of its thick 
and cutinized outer walls. 

The amount of transpiration 
will, of course, decrease as the 
thickness and the cutinization of the wall increase. Plants grow- 
ing in dry situations have thicker epidermal walls than those in 
moist regions. Even on the same plant, leaves exposed to the sun 
have thicker epidermal walls than those in the shade (Fig; 48). 
Xerophytic plants may have not only thick epidermal walls but also 
an epidermis composed of more than one layer of cells (Fig. 79). 

Development of trichomes. Many leaves have hairs on their 
surfaces. These hairs are outgrowths from the epidermal cells 
and are frequently dead. If such dead hairs are numerous and 
close together, they will have a tendency to decrease the rate of 
transpiration, as they tend to minimize the movement of air near 
the stomata. 



Fig. 80, Gross section of a portion of a 
leaf of a century pUnt (Agave cantula ) , 
showing a sunken stoma. ( X 170) 
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Hereditary and acquired modifications of structure. The 
changes in structure which restrict or accelerate the rate of tran- 
spiration are of two general classes : those changes which are char- 
acteristic of a species and are hereditary, and those which are 
acquired by individual plants or leaves in response to the condition 
under which they are grown. 

Acquired modifications. Even on the same plant some leaves 
may be more exposed than others to the effects of evaporation, as 

they are not all equally 
exposed to the action of 
sun and wind. We usually 
find that on the same plant 
the leaves that grow in the 
sun are thicker and have 
their chlorenchyma more 
compact and their epider- 
mal walls thicker than the 
leaves that grow in the 
shade (Fig. 48), These 
differences are due to the 
response of the individual 
leaves to their environ- 
ment. A practical appli- 
cation is made of this fact 
in growing tobacco under 
shade in order to obtain 
large, thin, and pliable 
leaves to be used as cigar 
wrappers. While leaves 
respond, to a certain degree, in the ways mentioned above, the 
possible extent of such response is limited. 

Hereditary modificatioiis. Besides the response of individual 
leaves and plants to different environments there are hereditary 
modifications of leaf structure which may be more pronounced 
and which fit plants for different environmental conditions. On 
many desert plants the leaves are reduced to rudimentary struc- 
tures or are modified into spines (Figs, 81, 82, 277). No matter 
under what conditions these plants may b© grown, they will not 



Fig. 81. Branches of Casuarina with scalelike 
leaves, ( X i) 

The small figure on the right shows a piece 
of a branch with whorls of scalelike leaves 
at the nodes. See Fig. 124 
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develop large leaves. Likewise, 
delicate ferns will not develop 
leaves which can resist the high 
rates of evaporation that occur 
in desert regions. Plants which 
are natives of the desert and have 
very small leaves may, if grown 
in moist regions, develop some- 
what larger leaves, but they wdll 
never develop leaves of any great 
size. While environment may have 
a marked influence on leaves, he- 
redity is in general more important 

Fic. 82. A branch of an Australian than environment in determining 
desert plant, Haketi^ with the leaves 

modified as spines. ( X i) wieir S 

Fig. 83, which represents a cross 
section of a leaf, shows an interesting hereditary modification suited 
to a particular kind of environment. The thick, water-storing 
epidermis helps the plant to endure 
short periods of comparative dry- 
ness, while the single layer of chloro- 
plasts indicates a shady habitat. 

Effect of evaporation on distribu- 
tion of plants. In nature we find 
that plants of desert, fairly moist, 
and very moist regions are all spe- 
cially fitted for the conditions un- 
der which they grow, and that the 
structural modifications which fit 
them for their native localities are 
fixed by heredity to such an extent 
that usually they wall not thrive un- 
der conditions that are very different Fig. 83. Cross section of a leaf 
from those of their natural habitat, of Peperomia pellucida, a trop- 
The rate of evaporation is one of 
the most important environmental 
for which plaots are Sited, 

and the rate of evaporation deter- with c^roplLts 
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mines, to a considerable extent, the kinds of plants which grow 
naturally or can be cultivated profitably on any given area. If 
the soil is sufficiently irrigated, many crop and garden plants w^hich 
are suited to fairly moist conditions can be grown successfully in 
regions that are naturally dry ; but there are many plants which 
cannot withstand the very high rates of evaporation prevailing in 
arid regions, no matter how much water is in the soil. Many des- 
ert plants can stand much more moist conditions than those under 
which they normally occur, and can be successfully cultivated 



Fig. 84. Desert region in Arizona with Yitcca alata to the left and Prosopis 
velutina to the right 


in moist regions ; but when left to themselves they are not able 
to compete with the vigorous plants of moist areas. 

High rates of evaporation, accompanied by a small percent- 
age of water in the soil, result in an open growth of small plants 
(Fip, 84, 276-278); low rates of evaporation and abundant 
moisture in the soil, other conditions being favorable, bring about 
a dense forest of tall trees (Figs. 6, 250). 

Regulation of transpiratiom The rate of transpiration is regu- 
lated more or less temporarily in a number of diBferent ways. The 
most important of these are by deciduous leaves, by the drying 
of the walls of the chlorenchyma, and by the opening and closing 
of stomata. There are also some other means, such as the rolling 
and folding of leaves, which reduce the transpiring surface. 
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Deciduous leaves. Broad-leaved trees which grow in regions 
that have either a very cold or a very dry season usually shed 
all their leaves during such periods of cold or of drought. Of course 
the shedding of the leaves greatly restricts transpiration. 

When the weather is very cold, plant roots can absorb little 
water from the soil, while if the leaves were exposed to the air 
they would continue to transpire. This is one of the reasons why 
broad-leaved trees in the colder parts of the temperate zone shed 
their leaves at about the beginning of the cold season (Fig. 258). 

A very similar result ensues when trees are subjected to a long, 
pronounced dry season. At such times both the soil and the air 
will usually contain compara- 
tively little moisture, with the 
result that if trees had an exten- 
sive leaf area, their roots could 
not absorb enough water to sup- 
ply that which would be lost by 
transpiration. The shedding of 
leaves by plants of the temper- 
ate zone during the autumn, 
and by tropical plants which 
grow in regions with a pro- 
nounced dry season, is there- 
fore the result of very similar 
circumstances. In tropical regions where there is no pronounced 
dry season, plants retain their leaves throughout the year. 

The drying of chlorenchyma walls. On hot, dry, siinny day^ 
the leaves of plants may lose more water than the roots can absorb. 
The result of this is that the cells, and also the cell walls, then con- 
tain less water than when transpiration is less rapid. Very wet 
substances naturally lose more water than drier ones ; and so, as 
the cell walls become drier, less water diffuses from them into the 
intercellular spaces. The rate of transpiration is thus automatically 
lowered. 

The opening and closing of stomata. A stoma is an oi)ening 
between two sausage-shaped cells called guard cells. Fig. 86 shows 
a view of a partly open stoma, and Fig. 86 a cross section through 
a closed stoma and surrounding cells. The guard cells are con- 



Fic. 85. Surface view of a stoma of 
Wandering Jew (Zebrina pendula), 
( X 145) 
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Fig. 86. Cross section of a stoma and sur- 
rounding cells of Wandering Jew (Zebrina 
pendula) . { X 130) 
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atmcted in such a way that they can move so as to open and close 
the stoma. Stomata are usually closed at night and open in the 
day ; but when the rate of evaporation is rapid, they also close 

during the day. When the 
guard cells are- tui^d the 
stomata are open, while as 
the guard cells lose their 
turgidity the stomata close. 

Mechanism of opening 
and closing of stomata. To 
understand how changes in 
the turgidity of the guard 
cells cause the opening and 
closing of the stomata it 
will be necessary to study 
the structure of the guard cells. There are a number of types of 
guard cells, but for simplicity we may consider only what is probar 
bly the most widely distributed one. A transverse section through 
a guard cell (Fig. 87) shows that the wall which is farthest from, 
the stomatal pore (dorsal wall) is very thin, while that which is 
next to the pore (ventral wall) is much thicker. When the guard 
cells become turgid their walls 
naturally tend to stretch; but 
the ventral walls, owing to their 
great thickness, stretch much 
less than do the dorsal walls. 

The result is that the cells be- 
come bent, with the concave 
side toward the pore. This is 
the principal cause of the open- 
ing of stomata. When the guard 
cells lose their turgidity they 
straighten out and come to- 
gether, thus closing the stomata. This type of bending can be 
illustrated by means of a rubber tube or an elongated toy balloon, 
to one side of which adhesive tape has been attached. When the 
tube is inflated it will bend, the side to which the adhesive tape 
has been applied being the concave side (Fig. 88). 



Fig. 87. Combined cross section and 
surface view of a stoma 
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The ventral wall is not uniformly thickened. In the center, as 
seen in cross section, it is thin. Away from the center it is greatly 
thickened, and along the edges it projects into the stomatal pore. 
The central part of the wall also bulges into the pore. The stomatal 
pore is thus not of uniform diameter, but consists of two more or 


less enclosed -chambers which are connected 
by means of a narrow passage. The fact 
that the ventral wall is composed of two 
thickened ridges connected by a thin strip 
has distinct advantages. These ridges are 
so thick that* they offer resistance to any 
tendency to stretch them, so that when the 
cell becomes turgid and the thin dorsal wall 
is stretched, the thin part of the ventral 
wall bends and there is a tendency for it to 
be drawn away from the center of the sto- 
matal opening, thus enlarging that opening. 
This type of movement can be imitated 
roughly by means of two boards fastened 
together at one end by a piece of leather to 
represent the thin part of the ventral wall, 
and at the other end by a rubber band to 
represent the dorsal wall (Fig. 89). If the 
rubber band is stretched, it will be seen that 
the other ends of the boafds are drawn to 
it. When the guard cell loses its turgidity, 
the dorsal wall contracts and the thin part 
of the ventral wall bulges out, and it is this 
part which closes the stomatal passage. It 
is an advantage to have the passage closed 



Fic. 88. Apparatus to 
imitate the opening and 
closing of a stoma 


The two large rubber 
tubes with adhesive tape 
on the adjacent sides are 
inflated by means of the 
rubber bulb 


by the thin part of the ventral walls (Fig. 87), as thin walls can 


be pressed much closer together than could thick, rigid ones. 

Factors affecting opening and closing of stomata. The guard 
cells contain well-developed chloroplasts, while these are usually 
not present in the other cells of the epidermis, except in some plants 
that grow in moist, shady situations. During the day the contents 
of the guard cells have a high osmotic pressure. Consequently 
when the surrounding cells are well supplied with water the guard 
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cells draw water from them and become turgid, and the stomata 
open. If, however, the plant loses more water from its leaves than 
is absorbed by its roots, the water content of the cells of the leaf, 
including the guard cells, is lowered, and the guard cells become 
less and less turgid. As this process continues the stomata close. 

The rate of transpiration is regu- 
lated to a considerable extent by 
the opening and closing of sto- 
mata. The closing of stomata does 
not, however, entirely stop tran- 
spiration, as a small amount of 
transpiration takes place through 
the cuticle of the epidermal cells. 

Daily march of transpiration. 
The rate of transpiration is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent 
on the rate of evaporation. There- 
fore we shall consider first the vari- 
ations in the rate of evaporation 
Fic. 89. Arrangement to imitate at different times during the day 
the bending^ of and night. During the night the 

rate of evaporation is usually very 
low, as at this time the air is much colder than during the day 
and the accelerating influence of sunlight is absent. The air is also 
much more nearly saturated with water during the night than dur- 
ing the day ; for cold air can hold less water than warm air, and 
thus, although there may be the same amount of water in the air 
during the day and during the night, the air becomes more and 
more saturated as it cools during the night. We see the result 
of this phenomenon in the formation of dew by the condenssr 
tion of water from the air. This condensation takes place at 
night because the air is more nearly saturated at that time than 
during the day. The increase in the saturation during the night 
has a great retarding effect on the rate of evaporation. With the 
coming of daylight the rate of evaporation increases, owing to 
light, greater heat, and the fact that the air becomes less satu- 
rated with water as it gets warmer. This increase in the rate of 
evaporation usually continues on bright days until some time in 
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the afternoon. As the sun goes down the rate decreases, and the 
decrease continues until the low night rate is reached. 

If the rate of evaporation is comparatively low durmg the day, 
the rate of transpiration may follow that of evaporation rather 
closely. But when the rate of evaporation during the day increases 
to a point where transpiration is excessive, the rate of transpiration 
is restricted by the movements of the guard cells and the drying 
of chlorenchyma walls. Thus it frequently happens that while the 
rate of evaporation continues to increase until some time in the 
afternoon, the highest rate of transpiration is reached in the morn- 
ing. At night the rate of transpiration is low, owing to the very 
lo-vV rate of evaporation and to the closing of the stomata. 

Water content of the leaf. Many leaves contain from 80 to 
90 per cent of water. When, on a dry day, a plant loses more 
water than it absorbs, the water content of the leaves naturally 
diminishes ; thus it very frequently happens that leaves contain 
less water during the middle of the day than during the nig t. 
In many plants the loss of water goes so far on dry days as to cause 
an actual wilting of the leaf. Not only leaves but other parts of 
plants frequently contain less water during the day than at night. 
It is for this reason that vegetables have a crisper and fresher 
appearance when picked early in the morning than when gathered 
later in the day. 

The relation of moisture to number and size of leaves has been 
treated in a previous paragraph. 



CHAPTER VII 

SPECIALIZED LEAVES 


The principal function of ordinary foliage leaves is photosyn- 
thesis. Besides the primary function of foliage leaves they also 
perform such functions as respiration and growth, which are com- 
mon to all living parts of plants. In addition we find that many 
leaves are specially modified to perform functions which are not 
usually the principal ones of leaves, or are modified to carry on the 
principal function in an unusual manner. Such leaves may be 
called specialized leaves. As examples of leaves which perform the 
primary function of leaves in an unusual manner we may mention 
such leaves as those of oranges and grapefruits, where the petiole 
has a bladelike structure and is especially fitted for photosynthesis 
(Fig. 90), and the stipules of the garden pea {Pimm sativum), 
which are bladelike and have the functions of a blade (Fig. 94). 
The special functions for which some leaves are particularly suited 
may be grouped under six headings: support (stem function), 
absorption (root function), attraction 0 / insects (floral function), 
reproduction (seed function), storage, and protedion. These func- 
tions may be subsidiary to the ordinary functions of leaves, or be 
more important, or even replace the usual functions. 

Support (stem function). The prunary function of stems is to 
support' the aerial parts of the plants. This function is performed 
by four special types of leaves : tendrils, which may be modified 
whole leaves or parts of leaves; leaves with hooks; leaves with 
floats ; and leaves that have supporting leaf bases. 

Supporting leaf bases. The leaf bases of the banana and other 
similar plants are greatly elongated and grow so close together 
as to produce a structure which 1^ an appearance very much 
like that’ of an ordinary trunk, and which supports the leaf blades 
and the fruit in much the same way as does a trunk (Fig. 91). 
The main stem is thick and short, with a convex top to which the 



Fxg. 91. Banana plant/ X X ifg) 
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leaf baaes are attached. The slender fruiting stalk pushes up in 
the center of the elongated leaf bases and is supported by them 



(Fig. 92). 

In grasses the younger 
part of the stem has a soft 
growing region just above 
the attachment of each leaf. 
This growing region is so 
soft and weak that it could 
not, by itself, support the 
part of the plant above it. 
The leaf base has the form 
of a long, slender tube 
which surrounds and sup- 
ports the stem and enables 
it to bear its load (Fig. 93). 


Fic. 92. Cross section of the false tnmk of Tendrils. The climbing 
the banana plant, showing small flowering 
stalk surrounded by leaf bases. ( X J) , . , , . _. 

which do not possess suffi- 


cient strength to hold themselves erect. Such plants catch on to 


other objects, particularly other plants, and thus make use of the 


strength of these other 
objects to support them. 
This enables them to 
grow up into the sun- 
light without expending 
the material which would 
be necessaiy to build a 
strong trunk. Tendrils 
are one of the means by 
which plants hold on to 
other objects. Tendrils 
are long, slender struc- 
tures which curl around 
objects with which they 
come in contact. They 
are frequently, but by 



no means always, modi- Fro. 93. Tip of stalk of sugar cane. ( x A) 



Fic. 95< Tip of a stem of a rattan palm (Calamus). (X*) 
Left, back of rachla; back of extenaion of rachia 
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fied leaves. Any part of a leaf may be modified in this manner. 
Tendrils may be modified whole leaves, petioles (Fig. 94), leaflets 

as in the garden pea (Pisum 
sativum) (Fig. 94), tips of 
leaves (Fig. 94), or stipules 
(Fig. 94). 

Hooks. Some climbing 
plants have leaves with hooka 
which enable them to hold on 
to other objects. Excellent 
examples are afforded by the 
climbing palms known as rat- 
tans (Fig. 251). These have 
large feathery leaves with nu- 
merous curved sharp-pointed 
hooks (Fig. 95) which catch on 
Fig. 96. Large air spaces in bulbous objects with which they 
petiole of water hyacinth {Eichhomia 

crossipss) ( X 30) com.e in contact and ttxus sup- 

port the stem and enable the 
plant to climb. Some climbing plants have stipular hooks which 
serve the same purpose. In the tomato the stiff backward-slanting 
rachis of the leaf acts as a 
hook. 

Floats. The floating plants 
develop very loose tissue with 
large air spaces (Fig. 96). 

Such tissue enables the plant 
to float on the surface of the 
water. The bulbous petiole 
of the water hyacinth is oc- 
cupied largely by air spaces 
and presents a striking case 
of the development of float- 
ing tissue (Figs. 96, 97). Simr 
ilar tissue is found in the blades 
of floating leaves (Fig. 5). 

The air spaces in plants serve for aeration, that is, the exchange 
of gases between the cells and the external atmosphere. Fre- 



Fig, 97. "Water hyacinth (Eichhornia 
crassipes) with petioles modifled as 
floats. ( X J) 




^ J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Fic. 99, Dogwood (Comus florida) 

conspictiouB petal-like structures are modified leaves which surround 
snudl flowers 
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quently the lai^e air spaces in aquatic plants are primarily useful 
for this function, as is particularly true of the large air tubes which 

traverse the petioles of 
water lilies (Fig. 74) and 
by which the oxygen set 
free in the leaves by pho- 
tosynthesis is allowed to 
diffuse to the roots. 

Absorption (root func- 
tion). One of the chief 
functions of roots is to 
absorb water as well as 
compounds of nitrogen 
and other elements which 
plants usually obtain from 
the soil. Most leaves are 
incapable, under ordinary 
circumstances, of absorl^ 
ing these substances, but 
many plants have leaves 
which are especially fitted for this fimction. Such leaves fall rather 
naturally into two general classes: those especially fitted for 



Fic. 100. Bright-colored bracts snrronnding 
the sraail flowers of Bougainvillea specto* 
hais. (Xi) 



Fic* 101* A walking fern (Adiantum caudoAum) . ( X i) 

absorbing water and the things which are ordinarily dissolved in 
it, and those that catch insects or other small ft-nimalft »and obtain 
nutrient substances in this manner. 
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Water-absorbing leaves. The leaves of submerged plants 
are not ordinarily exposed to evaporation and do not have cutin- 
ized epidermal walls. They are siurounded by water in which 

mineral matter is dissolved, and 
so can absorb these substances 
directly. 

Many plants growing in dry sit- 
uations have leaves that are pro- 
vided with absorbing hairs. These 
may be of great advantage to a 
plant by enabling it to absorb 
water from light rains which do 
not wet the soil, or even from 
dew. They are of considerable 

use to plants growing in situa- 
Fic. 102. Leaf of life pUnt (Bry^ ^ 

phyllum pinnatum) producing small , 

plants. ( X i) niay be dew every mght but no 

rain. Dew is condensed on, and 
absorbed by, these hairs. Some plants have leaves which are espe- 
cially fitted for collecting and absorbing water. The bromeliads 
(plants of the pineapple family) furnish excellent examples of 
absorbing hairs (Fig. 252). 




Fig. 103. Bulbs of lily and onion 

Left, illy ; center, exterior view of onion bulb ; right, section of onion bulb 


Carnivorous leaves. There are several different types of leaveo 
which catch insects and other small animals from which the plant 
obtains nitrogenous materials. These have been discussed in the 
chapter on assimilation. 
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Attraction of insects (floral function). The principal function 
of white or brightly colored petals is to attract insects or other 



animals which polli- 
nate the flowers. As 
we shall see later, the 
petals are modified 
leaves. Aside from 
petals there are other 
types of leaves which 
serve to attract in- 
sects. In some cases 
the flowers are small, 
and the function of 
attracting insects is 
performed by laige 
white or brightly col- 
ored leaves. These 
leaves may have the 
shape of ordinary fo- 
liage leaves and dif- 
fer from them largely 
in being white or 
brightly colored, as 
in the case of the 
poinsettia (Pig. 98). 
In other cases the 
leaves (bracts) have 
a shape very differ- 
ent from that of foli- 
age leaves (Figs. 99, 
100). In many cases 


Fig. 104. A staghorn fern (PlatyceriuTn biforme) not the flowerS 

growing on a coconut trank, (xj) themselves but the 


bracts that are showy. 

Reproduction (seed function). Many plants can be propagated 
by means* pf leaf cuttings ; this form of propagation is commonly 
practiced in the case of begonias. Some plants in their wild state 
reproduce regularly by means of leaves. Striking examoles are 
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afforded by the so-called walking ferns and by Bryophyllum. The 
walking ferns have long leaves the tips of which reach the ground, 
strike root, and grow into new plants (Fig. 101). The leaves of 
Bryophyllum have small notches in their margins. When these 


leaves fall or are removed from 
the parent plant, small plantlets 
grow from the notches (Fig. 102). 
These plantlets send roots into 
the soil and grow into large 
plants. 

Storage. Leaves that are spe- 
cialized for storage can be di- 
vided into three general classes : 
leaves with special water-storage 
tissue, those with special food- 
storage tissue, and those which 
form pockets for collecting mar 
terials out of which the roots 
absorb such substances as are 
ordinarily obtained from the 
soil. 

Water storage. Some plants 
which grow in very dry regions 
have leaves that are greatly 
thickened by water-storage tis- 
sue. Such tissue is very promi- 
nent in the leaves of the cen- 
tury plant {Agave spp.) . Special 
water-storage tissue is not con- 
fined to leaves that are greatly 
thickened, but also occurs in some 
which have the appearance of 



Fig. 105. Stipules of India robber tree 
(Ficus elastica) 

The united stipules of the young open- 
ing leaf surround the bud, while those 
of the second leaf are about ready to 
fall, (xi) 


ordinary foliage leaves (Figs. 79, 83). This is true of such plants 
as the India rubber tree familiar as a house plant (Ficus slastica ) . 

Food storage. Fleshy bulbs are composed largely of thickened 
leaf bases, as in the onion (Fig. 103), or of whole leaves, as in lilies. 
In both cases the leafy part of the bulb serves for the storage of 
food. 
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Pocket leaves. A considerable number of epiphytic tropical 
plants have the lower portion of their leaves, or special leaves, mod- 



Fic. 106. Marginal and stipnlar spines 
of the simple leaf of Acanthus ilicU 
folius, ( X i) 


ified into pocket-like struc- 
tures, in which leaves, dust, 
and other debris collect. The 
roots grow into this debris 
and absorb materials from 
it (Fig. 255). The staghorn 
fern is a well-known exam- 
ple (Fig. 104). This plant has 
two types of leaves: ordi- 
nary foliage leaves which hang 
down, and collecting leaves 
which surround the mass of 
roots. 

Water collects in the cups 
formed by the overlapping 
lower portions of the leaves 
of some bromeliads and is ab- 
sorbed by the leaves (Fig. 262). 


Protection. At the tip of a growing stem there is a soft growing 


region which is surrounded and pro- 
tected by the young leaves. This 
protection may be afforded by whole 
leaves or by stipules (Figs. 16, 105). 
Aside from this protective function, 
many leaves are specially modified 
for protecting the plant. The differ- 
ent kinds of leaves which have this 
special function may be divided 
into three classes: spiny leaves, 
motile leaves, and bud scales. 

Spiny leaves. A large number 
of animals feed directly on plants. 
In some cases this is of advantage 
to the plants, as when birds eat the 



Fic. 107. Stipnlar spines of the 
hipinnate leaf of cassie flower 
(Acacia farnesiana). ( X i) 


fruits of a plant and scatter the seeds ; but the feeding of animals 
on the foliage or stems can be regarded only as harmful to the 



Fig* 108 . Day and night positions of a loaf of a rain tree (Ent&rolobiwn 

saman). (Xj) 



Fig. 109 . Leaves of sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica) before and af^ef 
atunnlatjon. ( X 
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plants. Many plants are protected from animals, to a greater or 
less degree, by the development of spines (Fig. 106). On the other 
hand, many spiny plants are eaten by browsing animals. Spines 
may be stem or root structures, but very frequently they are modi- 
fied leaves. Whole leaves that are modified as spines (Fig. 82) may 

or may not serve for photosynthesis. 
The spines of the cacti (Fig. 277) are 
believed to be modified leaves. In 
some cases spines are developed at 
the tip or on other portions of a leaf. 
The daggerlike leaf of the century 
plant is a striking example of a leaf 
whose tip is developed into a spine. 
Stipules are sometimes modified into 
stout spines (Fig. 107). 

Motile leaves. The leaf bases of 
many leaves and the bases of the leaf- 
lets of many compound leaves are 
modified into motile organs known 
as pulvini. These are most conspicu- 
ous in compound leaves, where the 
whole pinna hangs down and the 
leaflets fold together (Fig. 108) at 
night or when exposed to intense 
sunlight. Such movements are the 
result of .the bending of the pulvini. 
The significance of the drooping and 
folding up at night (sleep movements) 
is not understood, but it has been sug- 
gested that these movements serve to 
reduce the radiation of heat from the 
leaves. When leaves droop and fold up while exposed to intense 
sunlight, such movements seem to be fitted to reduce the rate of 
transpiration. The leaves of the sensitive plant (Mimosa pudioa) 
not only show sleep movements but also fold up and hang down 
as a result of contact or of shaking (Fig. 109). When the plant is 
shaken, the leaflets of all the leaves may fold together and the 
pulvini of the leaves bend so that the leaves hang down. These 



Fig. 110. Dissected bud of buck- 
eye (Mscidus macrostachya ) , 
showing transitions from bud 
scales to leaves 
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movements result in a very striking change in the aspect of the 
plant. Instead of having a luxuriant display of foliage, it becomes 
very inconspicuous. The significance of these movements is not 
clear, but they would seem to afford some protection from brows- 
ing animals. . j 

Bud scales. We have seen that the tips of stems are protected 
by leaves. We also find that many deciduous plants have specially 
modified leaf structures which protect the buds during the season 
in which the tree is leafless (Fig. 114). These structures are known 
as bud scales, and may represent whole lea,ves, petioles with un- 
developed blades, or stipules. In some cases there is in the same 
bud a series of transition forms from highly modified bud scales to 
leaves (Fig. 110). Bud scales are frequently covered with gummy 
or resinous substances and afford excellent protection to the bud. 

The bracts which cover some types of unopened flowers are 
also modified leaves which have a protective function. 

In this category we may also include the reduced leaves of 
parasitic and saprophytic plants. Such plants do not produce 
chlorophyll, and have only small reduced leaves whose only func- 
tion would seem to be that of protecting the buds. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE STEM 

The chief fun c tion of the st e m is to supp o ^the leav es and 
reproductive organs in such a man ner that th ey can adv an tage - 
o^usly carry" )n th^ several functions. When we‘ analyze tiiis 
function of The stem, we find that several aspects must be consid- 
ered. These can be grouped as attachment, position, and increase 
in number of leaves and reproductive organs. 

Attachment. The stem furnishes any organ which it bears with 
a place of attachment, and thus enables that organ to maintain its 
position. 

Position. In most cases, stems serve to distribute the leaves 
in such a manner that they do not shade each other to any great 
extent. Insect-pollinated flowers are usually in such a position 
that they are readily visible to the pollinating agents, while wind- 
pollinated flowers are so exposed that the pollen may be carried by 
wind from one flower to another. Stems support most fruits in such 
a way that they may be readily distributed by disseminating agents. 

Increase in number. Many stems serve greatly to increase the 
number of leaves and reproductive organs that are produced by 
the plant. The stem, by increasing the number of leaves that the 
plant bears, enables the plant to produce more food and conse- 
quently a greater number of seeds. 

Incidental functions. Besides the main function of support the 
item has two important incidental functions : namely, t o conduct 
gater from the roots to the leaves and reproductive structure s. 
md t fLcag y food from the leaves to other parts of the plant . It is 
evident that if leaves and flovrers w^ attached directly to the 
•oots, there would be no need and no possibility for any other 
>rgan to conduct materials between roots and leaves. 

The stem is frequently an important storage oa^an. During 
% large part of their lives manv plants manufacture food faster 

16 
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than it is used ; in most cases a lai^e part of this surplus is stored 
in the stem. A stem is a better storage organ than an ordinary 
leaf, as it is usually a more permanent structure. Moreover, it is 
of advantage to the plant that the surplus food manufactured, in 
the leaves is removed from them, so that food material does not 
accumulate and interfere with its continued production. 

STRUCTURE OF STEMS 

Nodes and intemodes. The stem (Fig. Ill) is composed of 
nodes (the places where leaves and branches originate) and irUer- 
nodes (the parts of the stem between the nodes). Branches usually 
originate at nodes, 
in the axils of the 
leaves (that is, just 
above the point of 
attachment of the 
leaves). 

Apical growth. 

The growth of a 
stem in length takes 
place largely, and 
in most cases only, 
at and near the tip. 

Very good evidence of this fact is afforded by an examination of 
an actively growing stem of a dicotyledonous plant (Fig. 111). 
It will be seen that all the leaves, except those near the tip, are 
of about the same size, and that the intemodes are of approx- 
imately equal length. The similarity in size of the leaves shows 
that no new leaves are formed on the older parts of the stem, 
while the similarity in length of the intemodes proves that when 
an intemode has reached a certain length, elongation ceases. If 
aU parts of the stem were to continue to grow in length through- 
out their existence, the intemodes would be progressively longer 
toward the base of the stem. Near the tip of a growing stem 
(Figs. 15, 111) the leaves are very minute, while toward the lower 
parfOl the stem they are progressively larger until they reach 
mature size. The intemodes near the tip are also very short, but 



Fig. 111. Horizontal branch of gnava {Psidium 
guajava) . ( X J) . See Fig. 116 
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away from the tip they become progressively longer until they alsc 
assume a definite length. The explanation of this is that new leavef 
and intemodes are formed at the tip, and that they soon react 
their mature length and then show no further growth in length, 
Growth at the tip of an organ is called apical growth. 

The apical growth of a stem is due to the activity of a few 
actively dividing cells which are found at the very tip of the stem, 
This part of the stem is hidden by the young leaves produced neai 




Fig. 112. Section through apex of the stew of « water plant 
Left, through whole bild (X 60) ; right, through apex only (X 400) 

the tip, and cannot be seen until these leaves are removed (Fig. 
112). A group of actively dividing cells is called meristem. 

Intercalary growth. In addition to apical growth some plants 
have another type of growth known as intercalary growth. This 
type of growth is very prominent in the stems of grasses. In 
grasses a group of cells just above each node remains meristematic 
for a considerable period of time and by division forms new cells, 
thus increasing the length of the intemode. When the growing 
stem of a grass is pulled apart, it will usually break just above a 
node, where the soft meristematic tissue is located. This meriste- 
matic tissue in the grasses does- not usually have enough strength 
to support the stem, but is reinforced by the sheathing leaf bases 
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(i^. 93). This is evident when these leaf bases are removed, as 
the young stem will bend in the region of meristematic tissue. 
Even where intercalary growth is found it is not so important 
as apical .growth, for apical growth produces new nodes and 
intemodes, while intercalary growth only 
increases the lei^h of the intemodes to a 
limited extent. 

Position of leaves. Leaves are formed only 
at the tip of a stem. They grow to mature 
size, perform their functions for a time, and 
finally fall from the stem. As no new leaves 
are formed on the older parts of a stem, the 
old portions '6f branches are always leafless, 
the leaves being confined to the smaller and 
younger portions. When leaves appear, on 
superficial observation, to arise directly from 
large trunks or branches, they really occur 
on short branches that are too small to be 
conspicuous. 

Leaf scars. When leaves fall, they leave 
scars, known as leaf scars (Fig. 114), on the 
stem. These scars persist for a considerable 
length of time and mark the location of the 
nodes long after the leaves have fallen. In berry (Monu alba) 
each scar are a number of more or less con- ^he dots on the stem 
spicuous dots, which in each species are ar- are lenticels. (x }) 
ranged in a definite pattern. These dots 
mark the places where groups of xylem and phloem cells (called 
vascular bundles) passed from the stem to the leaf. 

Buds. On stems that normally branch, buds are usually pro- 
duced in the axils of all the leaves (Fig. 113). Buds are also found 
at the tips of stems, unless the bud has died or produced a terminal 
flower or flower cluster which has dropped off and ended the longi- 
tudinal growth of the stem. When the life of a terminal bud is 
ended by the production of a flower cluster, the continued growth 
of the ^oot is due to one or more axillary buds. Buds are un- 
developed shoots. After they are formed, they may either develop 
into shoots or remain dormant. A bud that has been dormant for 
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a number of years may be forced to develop into a shoot by the 
removal of that part of the stem which is above the bud. 




Bud scales. Buds 
are protected by a cov- 
ering of leaves. When 
deciduous trees are 
leafless for a consider- 
able period, the dor- 
mant buds found on 
them during that time 
are usually covered by 
specially modified pro- 
tecting leaves known 
as bud scales (Figs. 114, 
110). These are de- 
scribed in the preced- 
ing chapter. When bud 
scales fall, they leave 
scars, just as do ordi- 
nary leaves. Usually, 
however, the scars of 
bud scales are consider- 
ably smaller and much 


Fig. 114. Leafless branches of elm (left) and 
horse-chestnut (right), with winter buds pro- 
tected by bud scales 

The main branch of the elm has three rings of bud- 
scale scars, showing that the lower part of the 
branch is four years old ; a ring of scars at the 


more crowded together 
than are those of ordi- 
nary leaves. The re- 
sult is that when the 
scales around a dor- 


base of each side branch shows that these 
branches are the previous summer ^s growth 
(X i). The branch of horse-chestnut also has 
three rings of scare, showing that the lower part 
of the branch is four years old (x J) 


mant bud fall, the 
crowded bud-scale scars 
frequently form a con- 
spicuous ring around 


the stem and thus ena- 


ble us to determine much of tibe history of that stem. A season’s 
growth always begins just above a ring of bud-scale scars and 
ends with the formation of a new set of scales, so that by counting 
the rings of budnscale scars we can tell the age of a branch. Also, 
by examination of the part of the stem between the rincs we can 
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tell how much growth was made during past seasons and the 
number of leaves home by the branch during those seasons. The 



Fig. 11$. A branch of 
the ErythHna indica^ 
a tropical tree which 
is leafless daring the 
dry season 

This branch is marked 
by three rings of sears 
left by the falling of 
scales which protected 
the bud during succes- 
sive dry seasons. The 
three rings show that 
the lower part of the 
branch is four years 
old. (xi) 


falling of leaves which results in leafless 
branches and also in the formation of rings 
of bud-scale scars _ may be connected with 
either a long cold season or a severe ^ 
season (Fig. 115). Trees which* do. not shed 
their leaves may have their branches marked 
by rings of bud-scale scars if growth in length 
is seasonal and the buds are protected by 
scales. 

When stems continue to grow and bear 
leaves throughout the year, there are of 
course no rings of bud-scale scars, and it is 
not possible to tell the age of a branch by 
inspection. 

Lenticels. The epi- 
dermis of the very 
young parts of a stem 
contains stomata. As 
the stem grows older 
these are replaced by 
lenticels, which are 
groups of loosely ar- 
ranged cells that allow 
an exchange of gases 
between the interior 
of the stem and the 
external atmosphere. 

On the younger inter- 
nodes these can usu- 
ally be seen as brown- Fig. 116. Opposite leaves 
ish spots with raised upright branch of 

bordera (Fig. 113). 



Arrangement of leaves. The leaves oc- 
cur on the stem in a number of different 


Compare position of the 
leaves in Fig. 111. (x J) 


arrangements. The system of leaf arrangement is known as phylr 


lotaxy. When two leaves are attached opposite each other at the 
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Fig. 117. Diagram show- 
ing the arrangement of 
two-ranked leaves 






node, they are called opposite leaves (Fig. 116). On vertical sterna 
each pair of opposite leaves is borne at right angles to the point of 
attachment of the pairs above and below 
it, so that the attachments of the leaves 
occur on the stem in four vertical rows, 
or ranks (Fig. 116). When three or more 
leaves are attached to the same node, they 
are designated as whorled. Whorled leaves 
are attached above and below points be- 
tween the points of attachment of the 
leaves of neighboring whorls, except when 
there are irregularities in the whorls. If 
only one leaf occiurs at a node, the leaves 
are said to be alternate (Fig. 194). Alter- 
nate leaves are arranged in a spiral around 
the stems, and the 
leaves have a defi- 
nite location in the 
spiral. This loca- 
tion varies with 
different species. 

Phyllotaxy of alternate leaves. In some 
cases alternate leaves occur only on two 
sides of the stem, so that every leaf is above 
the second one below (Fig, 93). Such leaves 
are in two rows (two-ranked), and each leaf 
is halfway around the stem from the next 
in age (Fig. 117). 

Another arrangement is in three ranks, 
in which the point of attachment of every 
leaf is directly above that of the third leaf 
below (Fig, 118) and there is a complete 
turn of the spiral for every three leaves. 

If we include the leaf which begins a turn 
of a spiral and also the one which ends it, there are, of course, 
four leaves ; but when we take into consideration the whole length 
of the stem, there will be noted a turn for every three leaves. 

The commonest arrangement is in five ranks, with the point 


— — 



Fig. 118. Diagram show- 
ing the arrangement of 
three-ranked leaves 
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of attachment of each leaf 2/6 of the way 
aroimd the stem from that of the leaf next 
in age (Figs. 119, 194). In such arrange- 
ment the point of attachment of every leaf 
is directly above that of the fifth leaf be- 
low, and there are two turns in the spiral 
for every five leaves. 

Still another method of arrangement is 
in eight ranks, with the point of attach- 
ment of every leaf 3/8 of the way aroimd 
the stem from the next in age (Fig. 120). 

In this case the point of attachment of a 
leaf is directly above that of the eighth 
below, and there are three turns in the 
spiral for every eight leaves. 

Divergence of alternate leaves. The pro- 
portion of the distance around the stem that 
a leaf is removed from the one next in age is 
called the divergence. When leaves are two- 
ranked (halfway around the stem from each 
other) the divergence is 1/2. We have just con- 
sidered cases in which the divergence is 1 /2, 

1/3, 2/6, and 3/8. These figures, however, 
show other relations than the divergence. In 
the case of a divergence of 3/8 (Fig. 120) the 
denominator 8 shows the number of intemodes 
between two successive leaves that are in the 
same vertical line on the stem, and also the 
number of vertical rows in which the leaves 
are arranged on the stem. The numerator 3 
shows the number of turns of the spiral for 
every eight leaves. The same relation holds 
for all other divergences. In the case of 2/6 
the denominator 6 shows the number of inter- 
nodes between two successive leaves that are 
on the same vertical line and the number of 
rows 4n which the leaves are arranged. The 
numerator 2 diows that there' are two turns in 
the spiral for every five leaves. When the diver- 
gence is 1/3, every leaf is above the third below, the leaves are arranged 
in three rows, and there is one turn of the spiral for every three leaves. 



Fig. 119. Diagram show- 
ing the arrangement of 
five-ranked leaves 

The top of the cyUnder is 
marked off into five equal 
sectors. From the end of 
each line of division a line 
runs down the stem 
through a row of leaves, 
showing that the leaves 
are in five rows. The five 
vertical lines divide the 
stem into equal parts, so 
that the distance around 
the stem that one leaf is 
from the next in age (as 
from leaf 2 to leaf 3) can 
be determined. This dis- 
tance is two fifths of the 
circumference, so that 
the divergence is 2/6. 
Between two consecutive 
leaves in the same verti- 
cal row there are two 
turns of the spiral 
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The greatest divergence that occurs with alternate leaves is 1/2, and 
the smallest is 1/3. All other divergences are intermediate between these 
two. 

Series of divergences. The divergences for alternate leaves can be 
arranged in the following series: 1/2, 1/3, 2/5, 3/8, 5/13, 8/21, 13/34^ 
21/55, etc. Each fraction represents the part 
of the way around the stem that one leaf is 
from the next in age. In each fraction the 
denominator represents the number of inter- 
nodes between successive leaves that are sit- 
uated in the same vertical row, and also the 
number of vertical rows of leaves on the stem, 
while the numerator shows the number of 
turns of the spiral between two successive 
leaves in the same vertical row. It should be 
noted that the numerator and denominator for 
every divergence can be obtained by adding 
together those of the two preceding fractions 
in the series. 

The first figure in the series, 1/2, is the 
greatest divergence that occurs with alternate 
leaves ; the second figure, 1/3, is the smallest ; 
the third figure, 2/5, is the second largest; 
the fourth figure, 3/8, is the second smallest; 
the fifth figure, 5/13, is the third largest; the 
sixth figure, 8/21, is the third smallest; the 
seventh figure, 13/34, is the fourth largest; 
and the eighth figure, 21/55, is the fourth 
Fic. 120. Diagram show- This can be expressed in a dif- 

ing arrangement of eight <ihe 

ranked leaves series and then every second figure, we obtain 

the following descending series of divergences : 
1/2, 2/5, 5/13, 13/34. If we take the second figure in the series and then 
every other figure, we* obtain the following ascending series of diver- 
gences : 1/3, 3/8, 8/21, 21/55. The divergences of these series expressed 
in degrees and minutes of circumference can be tabulated as follows ; 

1/2=180^ 1/3=120** 

2/5=144** 3/8=136** 

5/13 = 138^ 28 8/21 = 137** 8' 

13 /3'4 = 137** SO' 21/55 = 137** 27' 

The largest figure in the ascending series is never as large as the smallest 
in the descending series, and both series approach the same limit, which ia 
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a divergence of 137® 30' 28". The above figures for the ascending and 
descending series show that all members of the original s^ies have values 
which lie within the limits 1/2 and 1/3. Likewise, the values for higher 
members than 3/8 lie between 2/5 and 3/8, and the values for higher 
members than 8/21 lie between 6/13 and 8/21. The difference between 
the divergences 13/34 and 21/55 is only 12', or 1/5 of a degree, and the 


difference between any 
two higher members of the 
series must be less than 
this. There is, therefore, 
very little difference be- 
tween the divergences of 
the higher members of the 
series. This relationship 
is shown in Fig. 121. 

The phyllotaxy is fre- 
quently obscured by a 
twisting of the stem. A 
very striking case is that 
of the umbrella plant. 
Here the leaves are in 
three rows, but ^ the stem 
is so twisted that the 
leaves radiate in all direc- 
tions (Fig. 122). 



Fig. 121. Diagram showing the divergence of 
alternate leaves, expressed in degrees of cir« 
ciimference 


Branching. A great 
many stems branch and 
thereby increase the 
number of leaves and 
flowers which the stem 
can advantageously sup- 
port. Since buds grow 
in the axils of the leaves, the- arrangement of the branches would 
be the same as that of the leaves if all buds produced branches. 
Usually, however, many of the buds fail to grow. Some plants, as 
is the case with numerous palms (Fig. 123), do not branch at all. 


All divergences lie between 1/3 = 5 120® and 
1/2 = 180®, while all members of the series 
higher than 2/6 lie between 2/5 = 144® and 
3/8 = 135°, The members higher than 6/13 
lie so close to the theoretical limit of 137° 30^ 
that it is not practicable to show them on a 
diagram of this size 


In many species the main stem continues to grow throughout the 
life of the plant and is very much more vigorous than any of 
the branches (Fig. 124). Plants that have this form of growth 
are said to be excurrent. In trees with excurrent growth the main 
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Fic. 122. Top view of a stem of the 
umbrella plant {Cyperus flabellifor* 
mis) » showing three-ranked leaves on 
a twisted stem 

The three rows of leaves can be traced 
by means of the axillary buds. (X J) 


Kingdom 

trunk extends as a central stu 
to the top of the tree, while t 
branches spread from it mo 
or less horizontally. Thisresul 
in a conical crown. The opp 
site form of growth is knov 
as deliquescent (Fig. 125). ] 
trees that have this form tl 
main trunk is short, while tl 
branches divide into smaller ao 
smaller branches, producing 
spreading crown. 

Adventitious buds. Moe 
branches originate from bud 
in the axils of the leaves and ar 
called axillary branches. Bud 
may, however, arise from th 
intemodes, the roots, or eva 
the leaves (Figs. 101, 102), es 
pecially as the result of injury 



Fic. 123. Cocoont palms along a seacoaai 
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Such buds are said to 
be adventitious buds, 
and the branches pro- 
duced by them are ad- 
ventitious branches. 
The growth of adven- 
titious buds is made 
use of in the process 
of pollarding, that is, 
the cutting back of 
the tree to the trunk 
to promote a dense 
growth of branches 
which arise from the 
tissue produced around 
the wound. In the 
case of the willow, pol- 
larding produces slen- 
der branches, which 
are used in making 
baskets. In propagar 
tion by root cuttings, 
which is practiced in 
some species, advan- 
tage is taken of the 
fact that some roots 
produce adventitious 
buds. 

THE TWO TYPES OF 
STEMS 

Flowering plants, 



Fic. 125. Deliquescent crown of a rain tree 
(Enterolobium saman) 


as previously noted, The rain tree is a native of tropical America 
are divided into two ^ widely used tropical trees. 

, , See Fig. 108 

general classes, mono- 

coiyledom and dicotyledons. Monocotyledons are plants that have 


one cotyledon, or seed leaf, and dicotyledons those that have two 
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cotyledons. The cotyledons are the first leaves produced by 
plants, and are usually found in the seed. When there are two 
they are opposite each other, but plants with two seed leaves fre- 
quently do not have their subsequent leaves opposite each other. 
The leaves of dicotyledons have netted veins (Fig. 16), while 
those of monocotyledons usually have parallel veins (Fig. 16). 
If a dicotyledon reaches any considerable size, it has a bark which 
can be readily stripped from the remainder of the stem, while 
monocotyledons do not have bark. Stems of monocotyledons 
reach a certain diameter and then do not usually become thicker, 
while stems of dicotyledons generally continue to grow in thick- 
ness as long as the plant lives. The floral parts of monocoty- 
ledonous plants are usually arranged in threes or in multiples of 
three, while in dicotyledonous plants the numbers vary, but they 
rarely occur in threes or multiples of three. The most important 
monocotyledons are grasses (including bamboos, sugar cane, and 
all cereals such as corn, rice, and wheat, but not buckwheat; 
sedges (plants which resemble the grasses in appearance) ; palms 
(Fig. 123) ; members of the lily famUy and related fnmiliBs ; 
orchids ; aroids ; and members of the ginger (Fig. 206) and banana 
(Fig. 91) families. Dicotyledonous plants are much more numer- 
ous and include all ordinary trees, shrubs, and many small plants. 
The structure of the stem of a monocotyledonous plant is, as we 
shall see, very different from that of a dicotyledonous plant. 

ANATOMY OF DICOTYLEDONOUS STEMS 

General regions. In young dicotyledonous stems there are 
three distinct regions (Fig. 126). The outermost is the epider- 
mis. Within the epidermis there is a zone that has the shape of 
a hollow cylinder and is known as the cortex. The center of the 
stem is occupied by a solid column, the stele. 

Epidermis. The epidermis of the stem resembles that of the 
leaf very closely in both structure and function. It consists of 
a single layer of cells and is the outermost layer of the stem. It 
contains stomata and produces various types of trichomes. The 
outer cell walls are greatly thickened and heavily outinized (Figs. 
129, 130). The epidermis serves chiefly for restricting the rate of 
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transpiration and for protecting the underl3dng tissues from me- 
chanical injury and from disease-producing organisms. 

Cortex. The region that lies next to the epidermis is the cor- 
L The innermost layer of the cortex is the starch shecUh, known 
0 as the endodermis. It consists of a single layer of cells which 



Fig. 126. Cross section of a young stem of Aristolochia eU„ 

e, epidermis; c, coUenchyma of cortex; p, parenchyma; ca, cambium; pi, 
pith; pft, phloem; s, sclerench 3 Tna of pericycle; x, xylem. (x 66) 

surrounds the stele and contains numerous starch grains, from 
which circumstance its name is derived (Figs. 128, 130). Fre- 
quently it is most easily distinguishable from the surrounding 
tissue by the presence of these starch grains. The part of the 
cortex situated between the epidermis and the starch sheath is 
usually divided into two regions, an inner zone of parenchyma and 
an outer zone of coUenchyma ceUs (Figs. 126-130), 



,^Sclemdiym 


Fic. izi, XJiagram of portion of an intemode of a stem dissected in cross, ra* 
dial, and tangential sections to show the various tissues of which it is composed 
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Parenchyma. The parench 3 Tna cells of the cortex have the 
general structure and functions characteristic of parenchymatous 


cells (Figs. 126-130). Such 
cells are not highly special* 
ized in structure for the 
performance of any par- 
ticular function, but may 
be regarded as general- 
ized cells which carry on 
to a limited extent all the 
usual functions of cells. 

Parenchyma cells are 
ordinarily regular in shape, 
have comparatively thin 
walls, and are not greatly 
elongated in any direction. 
They are living cells and 
contain a moderate amount 
of protoplasm. When they 
are exposed to the light 
they develop chloroplasts 
and are known as chlo- 
renchyma cells. Chloren- 
chjnna cells are thus only 
a special kind of paren- 
chyma cells. The paren- 
chyma cells iiuthe cortex 
of a stem are ne^ enough 
to the light so that some 
or all of them develop 
chloroplasts and perform 
photosynthesis. 

By being distended with 
water(tijfgid),parenchym8 
cells frequently help in giv- 
ing rigidity to an organ. 



Fig. 128 . Cross section of a portion of stem 
of castor-oil plant (Ricinuscommunis)y show 
ing a vascnlar bundle and the tissues around 
and external to it 


e, epidermis; c, collenchyma ; pe^ paran- 
(^yma of cortex; si, stareh sheath; sc, 
sclerenchyma of pericjcle ; pp, parenchyma 
of pericyole; p, phloem; ca, cambium; 

V, xylem vessel; r, pith ray. (x 180) 


This function of parenchyma cells is important in succulent steins 


and in the young parts of the stems of woody plants before strong 
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mechanical tissues have been developed. The rigidity producei 
by the tuigor of the parenchyma cells is particularly useful ii 
maintaining the form of the younger parts of. herbaceous an( 
climbing stems. It is of little or no help in dicotyledonous stem 
that have developed a massive column of wood. 



Fic. 129. Longitudinal section of a portion of a stem of Aristolochia elegant 

e, epidermis; c, cortex; co, coUenchyma; d, chlorenchyma; p, perioyde; sc, 
sclerenchyma ; pa, parenchyma ; ph, phloem ; at, sieve tube ; ce, companion 
cell; CO, cambium; xylem; pt>, pitM vessel; or, annular vessel ; str, spiral 
vessel ; pi, pith. , (x 190) 

Parenchyma cells serve for the slow conduction of water and 
food. In the case of the cortex of the stem it is evident that the 
water which is received by the collenchyma and the epidermis 
must be conducted through ilte parenchyma. .r 

The parenchyma is the special storage tissue of plants. In gen- 
eral the parencb3mia of the cortex is less important than the paren- 
chyma of the stele as a food-storage tissue, but food is frequently 
stored in it to some extent. 
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CoUenchyma. On the inside of the epidermis there is usually a 
band of collenchyma (Figs. 126-130). The cells of the coUenchyma 
are modified parenchyma cells with cellulose walls thickened at 
the angles where three or more cells are in contact (Fig. 27). The 
collenchyma resembles parenchyma in being alive and in having a 
moderate amount of pro- 
toplasm. The chief func- 
tion of collenchyma cells 
is to serve as strengthen- 
ing material in succulent 
organs which do not de- 
velop much woody tissue, 
or in the soft young parts 
of woody plants before 
stronger tissues have been 
developed. They are es- 
pecially fitted for giving 
strength to yoimg, grow- 
ing organs, since the thick- 
ened parts of the walls 
have considerable rigidity, 
while the thinner parts 
allow for an exchange of 
materials between the cells 
and for the stretching and 
growth of the cells. The 
collenchyma cells of stems 
sometimes contain chloro- 
plasts and carry on photo- 
synthesis. 

Sclerenchyma. Thick-walled dead cells known as sclerenchyma 
are found in the cortex of some stems. There are two varieties of 
these sclerenchyma cells : short or irregularly shaped cells, known as 
stone cells, and sclerenchyma fibers. Sclerenchyma fibers are long, 
thick-walled dead cells (Fig. 131) and serve as strengthening mate- 
rial. Stone cells give stiffness to the cortex and, when they form a 
more or less continuous layer, may take place of the epidermis 
after the part of the cortex which is exterior to them has disappeared. 



Fig. 130. Diagrammatic combined cross and 
longitudinal sections of stem 

j>, pith ; X, xylem ; sd, spiral vessel ; aw, an- 
nular vessel; pv, pitted vessel; c, cambium 
region ; phj phloem ; st, sieve tube ; ye, peri- 
cycle; 8c, sclerenchyma; py, parenchyma; 
Cj cortex ; ss, starch sheath ; pc, parenchyma 
of cortex; co, collenchyma; e, epidermis 
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Stele of dicotyledonous plants. The part of the stem inside ol 
the cortex is known as the stele (Figs. 126-130). This consists oi 
three general regions. In the center is the pith, composed of thin- 
walled parenchyma cells. This central pith is surrounded by the 

vascular-bundle region, which is com- 



Fic. 131. Sclerench;iiia fibers 
from a leaf of a centnry plant 
(Agave cantula), ( X 300) 


posed of vascular bundles separated by 
radial rows of parenchsuna cells known 
as pith rays. Outside of this is the 
pericych. 

Pith. In a dicotyledonous plant the 
center of the stem is composed of thin- 
walled parenchyma cells and is known 
as the pith (Figs. 126, 129, 130). The 
cells of the pith are very similar to 
other parenchyma cells and have the 
same general functions. In perennial 
plants pith is frequently a transitory 
structure. 

Vascular bundles. Around the pith 
are the vascular bundles, which, as 
seen in cross section, are arranged in 
the general form of a broken ring. 
Each consists of three parts (Figs. 126- 
130), That nearest the center of the 
stem contains thick-walled cells and 
is known as xylem. The peripheral 
portion of the bundle is composed of 
thin-walled cells called phloem. The 
xylem and phloem are separated by a 
cambium, layer, which is composed of 
meristematic cells. By division the 
cambium layer increases the size of 


bundles by forming xylem cells on the 
inner side and phloem cells on the outer side. In some stems the 


bundles are separate and run the length of the intemode. In others 
they are more or less united and form a hollow cylinder in which 
the pith rays occur as reflating plates with slight vertical extension 
(Fig. 165). 
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Xylem. The xylem which is formed before the activity of the 
cambium has begun to produce xylem and phloem cells is called 
primary xylem. This primary xylem is composed of two parts. 
The xylem formed first is nearest the interior of the stem and is 
called protoxylem. The more peripheral part of the primary xylem 
is known as mdaxylem. 

Xylem is composed of three different types of cells: namely, 
tracheary cells, which include tracheids and vessels ; wood fibers ; 
and wood parenchyma. 

Tracheary elements. The tracheids are elongated dead cells, 
with walls that are thick in some places and thin in others. They 
serve to conduct water, or both as water-conducting and as 
strengthening cells. The thin places in the walls allow water to 
pass readily from cell to cell, while the thickened portions protect 
the cells from being crushed by the pressure of the surrounding 
tissues. As the tracheids are dead cells and without protoplasmic 
contents, they cannot develop turgidity, and so if the walls were 
uniformly thin the pressiue of the neighboring cells would cause 
them to collapse. The walls of the tracheids are heavily impreg- 
nated with lignin. This material serves to strengthen them with- 
out greatly interfering with their permeability. 

Vessels are composed of rows of tracheary cells -the cavities of 
which are coimected by the total or partial disappearance of the 
cross walls. The diameter of vessels is usually much greater than 
that of tracheids, and, as they form long tubes, they constitute the 
principal water-conducting elements of the dicotyledonous stem. 

Tracheary cells may be divided into several types according to 
the method by which the walls are thickened (Figs. 129, 130). 
Annvlar tracheary cells have thickenings in the form of rings, 
while syiral tracheary cells have spiral thickenings. PiUed tra- 
cheary cells have wa^ which are uniformly thickened except for 
thin places in the form of pits. When the pits are long and narrow 
and lie horizontally one above the other, the tracbeid or vessel is 
said to be scalariform, owing to the ladderlike appearance of the 
thickenings. 

The protoxylem is composed largely of annular and spiral 
vessels and parenchyma, while the tracheary elements of the 
secondary xylem are pitted. Protoxylem is differentiated while 
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the stem is elongating, and so the spiral and annular thickenings 
of the vessels are of special advantage, as they allow the vessels 
to be stretched. The metaxylem and secondary xyleih are formed 
after increase in length has ceased, and therefore pitted tracheary 
ceHs are advantageous, as they have greater strength than spiral 
and annular ones. 

Wood fibers. These are long, slender, pointed dead cells with 
greatly thickened walls and only comparatively few small pits 
(Kg. 132). They serve as strengthening cells. Tracheids that 

have a structure approaching that of 
wood fibers are called fiber tracheids. 
These two types of fibers usually make 
up a considerable proportion of the 
wood of dicotyledonous trees. 

Wood parenchyma. Parenchyma 
cells in the xylem are designated as 
wood parenchyma. They serve chiefly 
for, the storage of food. 

"'Phloem. The primary phloem of 
the dicotyledonous ste ms consists of 
three t 3 T)es of cells : sieve tubes, com- 
panion cells, and phloem parenchsuna. 
Fic. 132. Wood Hbew from Sieve tubes. The sieve tubes con- 
an oak (Qu^^c^bennettii) . thin-walled, elongated cells ai- 

ranged in vertical rows (Figs. 129, 130). 
The adjacent cells of a sieve tube are united by small holes in the 
cross walls (Fig. 133). Also, sieve tubes have rounded places on 
the side walls which are pierced by small holes and connect one 
sieve tube with another or with a companion cell. The areas on 
the walls of sieve tubes which contain such holes are called sieve 
plates. The sieve tubes get their name from the sievelike appearance 
of these plates. The walls of the sieve tubes are lined with a layer 
of protoplasm, but mature sieve tubes do not contain any nuclei. 
The sieve tubes serve primarily for the conduction of food 
material. The holes which connect the cells of the sieve tubes 
make these tubes especially suited to the conduction of protein. 

Companion, cells. The companion cells are small cells which 
are attached to the sieve tubes. Each companion cell is the sister 
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cell of a sieve-tube cell, the two being formed by the division of i 
mother cell. The exact function of the companion cells is more o 
less obscure ; but since they are connected by sieve plates witl 
the sieve tubes, which contain protoplasm but no nuclei, it woulc 
appear that the nuclei of the companion cells serve as nuclei foi 
the sieve tubes. The small shaded cells in the phloem in Fig. I2i 
are companion cells. 

Phloem parenchyma. The phloem contains parenchyma cells 
whose structure is very similar to that of other parenchyma cells. 
These are known as phloem pa- 
renchyma. 

Cambium. While the other 
cells of the stem which are 
formed at the tip are being 
differentiated into permanent 
tissue, a single layer between 
the xylem and phloem remains 
undifferentiated (Figs. 126-130). 

This layer of meristematic cells 
is known as the cambium. The 
cambium consists of a single 
layer of cells which, by division, 
gives rise to xylem cells toward 
the center of the stem and 
phloem cells toward the periph- 
ery. The activity of the cambium cells thus enlarges the size of 
the bundles and, in consequence, that of the stem. This process 
is known as secondary thickening ; it will be discussed in detail 
in a later section. 

At first the cambium is confined to the bundles, but later the 
parenchyma cells of the pith rays which lie between the edges of 
the cambium in the bundles divide and form a layer of cambium 
which reaches across the pith rays and connects that in the bundles, 
so that the cambium becomes a continuous cylinder (Fig. 157). 
The beginning of this process is shown in Fig. 126. 

Pith rays. The vascular bundles are separated from each other 
by radial rows of parenchyma cells (Figs. 126, 130) known as pith 
rays. The pith-ray cells are usually elongated in a radial rlirp/*+inn 



Fig. 133. A sieve plate of a squash 
stem (Cucurbita maxima) pierced by 
holes; walls of sieve tube; and sur- 
ronnding cells. ( X 110) 
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They serve primarily for the conduction of food and water radially 
in the stem and for the storage of food. Food material which is 
stored in the wood parenchyma is conducted to these cells by the 
pith rays. The pith rays also serve for the conduction of water 
from the xylem toward the other parts of the stem. If a pith ray 
from an old stem is stained with iodine, it will usually be found 



peri( 


to contain numerous 
starch grains.^ 

Pericycle. Tj ie re- 
gion be tween the va s- 
ciilar bundlesjnd-the 
cortex is known as the 
encycle. It is ordi- 
‘fljTjDraposed of pa- 
renchyma and scleren- 
chyma cells, but the 
sclerenchyma cells may 
be absent. The scle- 
renchyma may occur 
as separate patches 
(Figs. 128, 130) or as 
a continuous ring in 
the outer part of the 
pericycle (Fig. 126), 
forming a sharp line 
of demarcation be- 
tween the stele and 
the cortex. The scle- 
renchyma cells in the 

pericycle are like other sclerenchyma cells (Fig. 131) in being long, 
thick-walled dead cells which serve as strengthening material. 

Variations in stem structure. The above description of the 
structure of stems applies to the great majority of dicotyledonous 


Fic. 134. Cross section of a bicollateral bnndle of 
a squash stem, showing phloem on both sides of 
the xylenu ( X 95) 

phf phloem : c, cambium region , Xf xylem vessel 


1 The term wood ray is proposed in place of pith ray by some modem anato- 
mists^ on the ground that these rays do not belong to the pith, but that the parts 
of the rays between the primary xylem represent traoheids which have been trmiB- 
formed into parenchyma cells. Owing to the widespread use of the term pith ray in 
literature it seems convenient to retain it, even though from the standpoint of 
origin it may be inappropriate. 
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plants, but there are a few which show minor variations. If these 
few exceptional cases are left out of consideration, the general 
structure of dicotyledonous steins is remarkably uniform. The 
relative development of the various parts, however, varies greatly 
in different species. In some cases the pith is wide, while in 
others it is narrow. It may be wide and transitory and its early 



Fig. 135. Snccessive stages in the formation of a resin duct in pine, ( X 250) 

disappearance result in a hollow stem. The vascular bundles vary 
considerably in number and size, while the pith rays and cortex 
vary in width. Thus, while there is a remarkable uniformity in 
the general plan of the dicotyledonous stem, there are at the same 
time considerable differences in detail. 

Bundles which have the phloem only on the outside of the xylem 
are called collateral bundles. The bundles of some plants have 
phloem on both the outside and the inside of the xylem (Fig. 134 ) 
and are known as bicoUateral bundles. 
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Fig. J36. Longitadinal section of oil gland in orange peel. ( X 450) 


Resin ducts. Many plants contain intercellular passages filled 
with resinous substances and known as resin ducts. They are 
formed either by the separation of neighboring cells (Fig. 135) 
or by the disintegration of cells. Turpentine is obtained by cutting 
through the resin ducts of pine trees, after which the turpentine 
exudes and is collected. Various kinds of varnish and other resins 
are obtained by the same method from other trees. 

Besin ducts are, essentially, long passages surrounded by glan- 
dular cells. They occur not only in stems but also in other parts 
of plants. 




Fic. 137. Latex of poin- pic, 138 . Network of latex tnbes of a robber 
aettia (Euphorbia puUher- tree (Mmihot glaziovii) 

Tima) . ( X 125) 




Fic, 139. Stages in formation of latex tube in Achras sapota^ the tree that yields 
the gum which is the basis of chewing gum (see Fig. 357). (After Karling) 
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Internal glands. Besin canals are one type of internal glAii d 
of which a number of other forms occur in various plant organs. 
Internal glands frequently contain essential oils. These oils are 
volatile and are usually very odoriferous. Well-known examples 

are eucalyptus oil and the oil from 
orange peel. The latter occurs in 
large oval glands. These glands orig- 
inate in the splitting apart of certain 
cells, but are formed largely by the 
breaking down of cells containing 
the oil. The disintegration of the 
cells brings the oil into the large 
cavity of the gland (Fig. 136). 

Latex tubes. Milky juice (latex) 
is found in long branching tubes 
known as latex tubes (Fig. 137). 
In many cases neighboring tub^ 
become connected, thus forming a 
netw'ork (Fig. 138). When these 
tubes are cut, the latex exudes as a 
milky-looking watery juice, gener- 
ally white. Rubber, gutta-percha, 
opium, gum chicle (the chief base of 
chewing gum), and other valuable 
substances are derived from coagu- 
lated latex. The tapping of rubber 
trees consists in cutting the tubes 
and allowing the latex to exude. 

Latex tubes are formed in two 
very different ways. In some cases 
rows of cells lose their cross walls 
and become transformed into latex tubes (Fig. 139) ; as in Pari 
rubber {Hevea brasiliensis). In other cases the tubes are not part 
of the tissues produced from either the apex of the stem or the 
cambium, but result from the growth of tubes found in the seed- 
ling (Fig. 140). As the stem grows in length, or as other organs 
are formed, these latex tubes also grow and push their way be- 
tween the cells of the newly formed tissues. 



Frc. 140. Growth of latex tubes in 
developing embryo of Euphorbia 
exigua. All sections are longi. 
tudinal except the lower left, 
which is a cross section. (After 
Chanveand) 
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Summary of Principal Tissues in a Dicotyledonous Stem 

Epidermis 
Epidermal cells 
Guard cells 
Trichomes 
Cortex 
Collench3rnia 
Parenchyma 
Starch sheath 
Stele 
Pericycle 
Parenchyma 
Sclerenchyma 
Pith rays 
Parenchyma 
Pith 

Parenchyma 
Vascular bundles 
Phloem 
Sieve tubes 
Companion cells 
Phloem parenchyma 
Cambium 
Meristematic ceils 
Xylem 

Tracheary cells 
Vessels Spiral 
and " Annular 
Tracheids [Pitted 
Wood fibers 
Wood parenchjona 


ANATOMY OF MONOCOTYLEDONOUS STEMS 

Monocotyledonous stems are similar to dicotyledonous steins 
in having an epidermis, a cortex, and a stele. The cortex may be 
well developed and sharply marked off from the stele, or it may 
be very narrow and inconspicuous (Fig. 141). It is in the structure 
and arrangement of the bundles that monocotyledonous stems 
differ markedly from dicotyledonous stems. 
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Stele. The vascular bundles of monocotyledonous stems, in- 
stead of being arranged in a cylinder as in dicotyledonous stems, 
are usually scattered throughout the stele, including the pith, so 
that there is no distinction between pith and pith rays fFigs. 141, 



Fig. 141. Cross section o£ a monocotyledonous stem, Zea mays. The dark oval 
areas are cross sections of vascular bundles. The cortex is a thin layer com- 
posed of one or two layers of cells between the epidermis and the outermost 
series of vascular bundles 

142). Sometimes the center of the stele is free from vascular 
bundles and is occupied by parenchyma cells, which dry up and 
disappear at an early stage, resulting in a hoUow stem, as in most 
grasses, including most bamboos. 

Vascular bundles. The vascular bundles of monocotyledonous 
stems are like those of dicotjdedonous stems in consisting of xylem 


me J5tem 




toward the center of 
the stele and phloem 
toward the periphery. 
They differ, however, 
in not having a cam- 
bium layer, such as 
is found in dicotyle- 
dons (Fig. 143). This 
is connected with the 
fact that monocotyle- 
dons usually do not 
have secondary thick- 
ening. Each bundle is 
generally more or less 
completely surrounded 
by a sheath of scleren- 
chyma cells, the bun- 
dle sheath (Figs. 143, 
144), which is particu- 
larly w’^ell developed 
on the sides toward 
the center and toward 
the periphery of the 
stem. The phloem 
is made up mostly of 
sieve tubes and com- 
panion cells, and the 
xylem of vessels and 
wood parenchyma. 

The strands of scle- 
renchyma around the 
bundles of some plants 
are extracted and used 
in various ways as fibers. 
Maguey and sisal fibers 
are the strands of scle- 
renchyma around the 
bundles of the leaves of 



Fig. 142. Vascular bundles dissected out of an 
intemode of sugar cone. ( X i) 



Fig. 143. Cross section of a vascular bundle of 
sugar cane {Saccharum officinarum) 

p, parenchyma ; s, sclerenehyma of bundle sheath ; 
a, air space ; av, annular vessel ; w, spiral vessel ; 
pu, pitted vessel; sieve tube; sp, sieve plate; 
c» companion cell, (x 186) 
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species of Agim (Fig. 131), while abacli (Manila hemp) is composed of 
similar strands from the leaf bases of Musa textiliSf a plant which is almost 
identical with the banana in appearance. 

The arrangement of the different elements in the bundles of corn and 
sugar cane is characteristic of many monocotyledonous bundles (Figs. 
143, 144). In these cases the bundles are surrounded by a sclerenchyma 
sheath which is widest on the sides toward tlie center and toward the 



Fic. 144. Longitudinal section through a vascular bundle of sugar cane 
(Saccharum officinarum) 

p, parench 3 rina ; s, sclerenchyma of bundle sheath ; a, air space ; av, annular 
vessel; st;, spiral vessel; st, sieve tube. (X 160) 

periphery of the stem. On the side near the interior of the stem, just 
within the bundle sheath, there is usually a conspicuous air space. Next 
to this there are frequently two elements of the protoxylem ; the first 
is an annular vessel and the second is a spiral vessel On both the right 
and the left side of the bundle is found a large vessel which is pitted or 
narrowly reticulate. Between the larger vessels are smaller, tracheaiy 
elements. The phloem is next to the peripheral part of the bundle sheath 
and contains conspicuous sieve tubes and companion cells. 

The number of vessels varies in monocotyledonous bundles. In many 
cases there is only one large vessel, instead of two as in com and sugar cane. 
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COURSE OF BUNDLES IN STEMS 

A bundle extends up the stem and then passes out into a leaf. 
The bundles from leaves in the upper part of the stem enter the 
stem, pass down, and at a lower node join with other bundles. In 
this way the vascular elements in the stem become connected with 
new leaves. At the nodes bundles branch 
and branches of different bundles coalesce 
(Fig. 146). 

'/natomy of coniferous stems 

In coniferous stems the general arrange- 
ment of the various tissues is very similar 
to that in dicotyledonous stenos. The same 
type of secondary thickening occurs in both 
kinds of stems. The most conspicuous dif- 
ferences are that the xylem of conifers con- 
tains only tracheids and wood parenchyma, 
and that companion cells are not found in 
the phloem. 

Since the xylem of conifers does not con- 
tain fibers or vessels (Fig. 146), the tracheids 
serve both as water-conducting and as strength- 
ening elements. Tracheids are not so well f 
fitted for conductmg water as are vessels, clematis verticeUarU 
The smaU size and xerophytio structure of Modified after Nagall 
coniferous leaves (Fig. 991) probably have 
some connection with the absence of vessels in coniferous stems. 
Most coniferous trees (Figs. 990, 995, 260) retain their leaves for 
several years — in temperate countries throughout the long, cold 
winter, when the dicotyledonous trees lose their leaves. In the 
discussion of leaves it was pointed out that the loss of leaves by 
deciduous trees is a method of restricting the rate of transpira- 
tion at times when the roots are not able to absorb enough water 
to replace that which would be lost by the foliage. The deciduous 
tree without its leaves is one of the most perfectly protected of 
plant structures, since ail the exposed portions are effectively 
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covered by the impervious bud scales and bark. The low rate of 
transpiration from coniferous leaves is probably connected with 
the ability of these trees to retain their foliage throughout the 
cold winter. At such times coniferous trees have some advan- 
tage over dicotyledonous 
ones in that they can carry 
on photosynthesis. In the 
tropics conifers very rarely 
occur at low elevations, 
while they flourish in high 
mountainous regions where 
the rate of evaporation is 
J always low. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ME- 
CHANICAL TISSUES 

Mechanical tissues. The 
plant body obtains strength 
from three general types 
of cells : 

1. Parenchyma cells, whose 
rigidity is due almost en- 
tirely to osmotic pressure. 
Parenchyma tissue is weak 
and so must be present in 
considerable bulk in order 
to give any great amount 
of strength. 

2. Collenchyma cellSy which 
are living cells and have 
their walls thickened at the 


Ho 


Fic. 146. Cross section of a small portion 
of the wood of a redwood tree, showing 
xylem on both sides of a pith ray 

The small cells in the lower part of the 
drawing are the last of the wood cells 
formed during a summer, while the large 
cells above them are the first xylem cells 
formed during the next spring. The fact 
that much larger cells are formed in the 
spring than later in the summer results in 
the marking of the wood by annual rings 
of growth. (X 276) 


angles where three or four 
cells meet (Fig. 27). These cells get their rigidity from the thick- 
ened walls as well as from turgor, and are therefore much better 
strengthening material than are parenchyma cells. As they are 
living cells whose walls can be stretched, they are especially fitted 
for strengthening the growing oortions of a nlmn+. 
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3. Thickrwalled dead cells (Figs, 131, 132), includiBg the scleren- 
chyma of the cortex and pericycle and the wood fibers. The wood 
fibers are elongated dead cells With very thick walls. Sclerenchyma 
cells are stronger than parenchyma or collenchyma cells, and are 
the principal strengthening material of old stems. As they are 
dead cells with very thick walls, they are not suited to give strength 
to growing parts. Thick-walled tracheids may be very similar to 
sclerenchyma in their mechanical property, 

Girders. The arrangement of the strengthening material is 
different in leaves, in stems, and in roots, and is suited to the 
special stresses which these 
various organs have to 
withstand. In order to 
understand this arrange- 
ment it will be convenient 
to consider the stresses 
occurring in a girder, or 
beam. If a beam of wood 
or other material is sup- 
ported at both ends and 
is weighted in the mid- 
dle, the upper surface will 
be subjected to compres- 
sion and the lower surface 
to tension, or stretching. 

Going from the upper surface to the lower, we find that the com- 
pression decreases as the center is approached and at the center 
it becomes zero. The stress is then changed to tension, which 
gradually increases toward the lower surface. It will thus be seen 
that the greatest stresses in a beam are at the upper and lower 
surfaces and the least stress is in the center. For this reason it is 
usual to construct a beam in such a manner that it is more mas- 
sive or composed of stronger material at the upper and lower sur- 
faces than in the center. A usual form is the I-beam (Fig, 147) . In 
this case the material is expanded at the upper and lower surfaces 
and connected by a much narrower portion. The extensions at the 
surfaces are called flanges. In bridge construction the connecting 
portion, known as the web, is frequently made of latticework. 



The wide portions at the top and bottom are 
the flanges ; the narrow connection is the web 
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Mechanical tissues in leaves. In a leaf we have different con- 
ditions from those just discussed, in that the leaf is supported at 
only one end. The weight of the leaf gives it a tendency to bend 

downward so that its upper surface 



is stretched, or under tension, while 
its lower surface is under compres- 
sion. As in the other case, the great- 
est stresses are at the upper and 
lower surfaces and the least stress 
is in the center. This arrangement, 
therefore, calls for longitudinal gird- 
ers in which the strongest material 
is near the outer surfaces. The mid- 
rib and larger veins of the leaf rep- 


Fig. 148. Diagram of cross sec- 
tion of a compound girder com- 
posed of I-beams, the webs of 
which have a common center 


resent the girders. The principal 
strengthening material in these is 
usually collenchyma, and this is gen- 
erally found as a broad band near the 


upper and lower surfaces just within the epidermis (Fig. 26). The 
collenchyma, therefore, represents the flanges of an I-beam, while 
the tissues between the two bands of 
collenchyma represent the web. The 
larger veins of grasses usually have 
sclerenchyma near the upper and lower 
surfaces, and so act as girders (Fig. 33). 

Mechanical tissues in stems. If a 
coluixm, such as a tree trunk, were sup- 
porting an evenly distributed weight, 
the manner in which the strengthen- 
ing material was arranged would, the- 
oretically, make comparatively little pic, 149 , Diagram showing ar- 



difference. The only stress would be a rangement of vascolar bundlw 
downwMd 0, compre.*.^ 

the resistance to which would depend 

more on the cross-sectional area than on the arrangement of the 
strengthening material. Actually, however, such a condition is sel- 
dom attained. When in addition to the vertical pressure of grav- 
ity there is a sidewise pressure, as that of wind or of an animal, 
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the side toward the pressure tends to become stretched, or de- 
velops tension, and the opposite side is subjected to compression. 

So too when the stem of a plant 
becomes inclined, as by the action 
of the wind or by the weight of 
the branches, the side that is 
uppermost is under tension and 
the lower side under compres- 
sion. It therefore becomes im- 
portant to have the strengthen- 
ing material distributed near the 
upper and lower surfaces, -or, in 
other words, in the form of an 
I-beam. As the plant is likely to 
bend in any direction, however, 
and thus may develop stress on 
any side, it is advantageous to 
have a number of these girders, with the webs crossing each 
other and the center of each at the center of the stem (Fig. 148). 
In the four-cornered stems of such 
plants as the mints or coleus the 
comers are occupied by a conspicu- 
ous development of coHenchyma 
(Figs. 149, 150), which thus forms 
the flanges of two I-beams, the webs 
of which are crossed. The large 
vascular bundles are near the cor- 
ners, so that the phloem is protected 
by being between the xylem and the 
collenchyma, In many plants there 
are strands of sclerenchyma outside 
of each vascular bundle (Fig. 161), 
and in such cases two strands on 
opposite sides of the stem represent 
the flanges of an I-beam. This scle- 
renchjnna which is near a bundle not 
only serves as one of the flanges of an I-beam but also is in a 
position to protect the delicate elements of the phloem. When 



Fic. 151. Diagram of a dicoty- 
ledonous stem, showing scle- 
renchyma (hatched areas) just 
outside of each bundle, and col- 
lenchyma (dotted area) form- 
ing a hollow cylinder within the 
epidermis 



Fig. 150. Diagram showing shape of 
collenchyma in a four-cornered stem 
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the edges of the flanges of such a compound girder as that shown 
in Fig. 148 are connected, there is no necessity for the webs; and 
if they are absent, a hollow cylinder results. This type of construc- 
tion is very frequently found in plants and is particularly evident 
in hollow stems, such as those of most grasses. In many plants 
the sclerenchyma is arranged in the form of *a hollow cylinder 
(Figs. 126, 153) . Such hollow cylinders are, as a rule, near the outer 

surface of the stem. The strengthen- 
ing material of the growing part of 
a stem is usually collenchyma, and 
^ this is generally arranged in the form 
of a hollow cylinder just within the 
epidermis (Figs. 151, 152, 153), 

The foregoing discussion of the 
arrangement of the strengthening 
material in the stem applies particu- 
larly to herbaceous and young stems 
In the case of trees the development 
of a massive column of wood takes 
the place of the strengthening mate- 
rial that was used in the young stem. 
Tissue tensions. The location of 



Fic. 152. Diagram showing ar- 
rangement of collenchyma (c), 
forming a hollow cylinder at 
the periphery of tlie stem, and 
of sclerenchyma (s), exterior 
to each vascular bundle and 
forming an interrupted cylin- 
der. (Compare with Fig. 149) 


thick-walled mechanical cells near 
the periphery of an organ with thin- 
walled parenchyma cells in the cen- 
ter gives rigidity in another manner 
besides that just considered. Thick- 
walled cells', particularly dead scle- 
renchyma cells, offer considerable 


resistance to any tendency to stretch them. On the other hand, 


thin-walled parenchyma cells tend to stretch, owing to their tur- 
gidity. The stretching of the parenchyma is, however, checked 
by the strong, thick-walled cells, which are themselves under 
i,ension owing to the tendency of the parenchyma to stretch 
them. These two strains, working against each other, produce 
rigidity in somewhat the same way as in a turgid cell, in which 
the contents, which have a tendency to swell, are compressed 


by the stretched cell wall, or as in a rubber tube when air or water 
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is compressed within the tube, The compression of inner by outer 
tissues can very easily be demonstrated with stems or petioles of 

many herbaceous plants. Fig. 164 

S shows a piece of a large petiole 

—s which was cut oJBf evenly at both 

ends, after which the outer and 
inner parts were separated at the 
upper end by a cylindrical cut. 
The central portion, which was 
under compression, being freed 
from the outer part, elongated and 
so projected beyond the latter, 
which contracted slightly. 

Mechanical tissues in mono- 

cotyledonous stems. In many 

monocotyledonous plants the ar- 
rangement of the strengthening 
Fig. 153. Diagram showing ar- material is very similar in princi- 
Sr™ tu p'" to ‘h* o' oonerete 

the periphery of the stem, and hi a concrete 
sclerenchyma (s) , forming one structure. The 
exterior to ‘I'e bundles. (Com- 

pare with Fig. 151) , 

stands com- 
pression, while the iron rods withstand the 
tension due to movement etc. In monocoty- 
ledonous plants the parenchyma withstands 
the compression, while the sclerenchyma 
strands, which are connected v’ith the vascu- 
lar bundles, withstand the tension (Fig. 141). 

A very excellent example of this is abacd, or 
Manila hemp. This plant, whose appearance Demonstra' 

and structure are almost identical with those tion of tissue tension 
of the banana (Figs. 91, 92), has a massive in a petiole of 
trunklike portion composed largely of the . phant’s-ear {Alocasia 
soft tissues of the leaf bases, through which 
run the long sclerench 3 ana strands that are the abacd of commerce. 
The sclerenchyma can withstand considerable tension, while the 
massive development of parench 5 niia withstands the compression. 


Fig. 153. Diagram showing ar- 
rangement of collenchyma (c), 
forming a hollow cylinder at 
the periphery of the stem, and 
sclerenchyma (s) , forming one 
exterior to the bundles. (Com- 
pare with Fig. 151) 


Fig. 154. Demonstra* 
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Mechanical tissues in roots. The roots of a plant serve to 
anchor it in the ground. They act like cables, and the principal 
stress to which they are subjected is longitudinal tension, or pull. 
It is evident that when a plant is blown by the wind the roots on 
the side from which the wind is coming are subjected to longi- 
tudinal tension, and if they are not strong enough to withstand 
this they break and the plant is blown over. The best arrange- 
ment of material to withstand this type of stress is in the form of a 
cord. In roots the vascular bundles and strengthening materials 
are usuallymuch more centrally located than they are in the stem, 
the center being frequently occupied by thick-walled elements. 
Compare Figs. 126 and 225. 

MOVEMENT OF MATERIALS IN STEMS 

Food materials. Proteins dissolved in water travel in the sieve 
tubes. The direction of the movement may be either up or down, 
according to where the protein is to be used or stored. 

The carbohydrates travel in the phloem. What has been said 
of the direction of movement of proteins applies also to the car- 
bohydrates. The carbohydrates move from cell to cell only when 
they are in solution in water. 

Carbohydrates in vessels. While carbohydrates usually move 
in the phloem, they are frequently found in considerable quan- 
tities in the vessels when food material is being transported on a 
large scale from storage regions to rapidly growing organs, as in 
deciduous trees at the beginning of the period of growth, when the 
leaves are expanding. In such cases the carbohydrates diffuse from 
the parenchyma into the vessels and are carried upward to the 
expanding foliage or inflorescences. This is conspicuously true of 
the sugar maple, and explains why a solution of sugar is obtained 
from this tree by boring into the wood in the spring. A similar 
phenomenon is observed in the exudation of sweet sap from tapped 
inflorescence stalks of palms, such as the coconut (Figs. 165, 156) 
Such sap is frequently used for manufacturing alcohol or sugar. 

Water. The movement of water upward in the stem takes plaa 
in the vessels. This can be very clearly shown by cutting off i 
stem and placing the lower end in a colored solution. If the sten 




Fic. 155. Coconut palm with inflorescences cut and bound to be inserted in 
bamboo joint for collecting sweet sap 
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is cut across, it will be found, after sufficient time has elapsed, that 
the colored solution is inside the vessels. Water enters the outer 
cells of the roots, passes through the cortex into the stele, and 
enters the vessels. It then passes through the vessels of the root 
to those of the stem, and through these to the leaves, flowers, and 
fruits. The loss of water by transpiration from the chlorenchyma 
cells tends to increase the concentration of the contents of these 
cells. By osmosis and hydration of colloids the chlorenchyma cells 
draw water from the vessels, and so replace that which is lost 
through transpiration. 

The mechanism by which the water moves up the vessels is in dispute. 
In the case of plants which reach great heights, in some cases one hundred 
meters or more, the source or application of energy to lift the water is one 
of the great puzzles to plant physiologists. 

The ultimate source of energy may be sought in the radiant energy 
from the sun which is absorbed by the leaves and used to evaporate the 
water lost in transpiration. The energy used in evaporating the water is 
a great deal more than that called for to lift the water to the tops of the 
tallest trees. There is therefore no real puzzle as to the source of energy. 
The water is evaporated from the cells of the chlorenchyma into the inter- 
cellular spaces of the leaf. The chlorenchyma cells replace the water as 
it is evaporated by withdrawing water from the xylem of the veins and 
veinlets of the leaf. The energy to withdraw the water from the veins 
and veinlets is provided by the osmotic pressure existent in the chloren- 
chyma cells and increased by the evaporation of water in transpiration. 
As a matter of fact the pressures in these cells are in excess of that re- 
quired to explain the height to which the water is lifted. The more signifi- 
cant and applicable fact is that the osmotic tensions are many times 
sufficient to withdraw water against any tension under which it is demon- 
strably present in the veins and veinlets. 

It will suffice here to mention briefly theories which have been pro- 
posed to account for the rise of water in tall trees. 

Root pressure. When plants are not actively transpiring and the stem 
is cut ofl near the root, water may exude from the cut stump. This water 
is forced out by turgor pressure in the root. However, when plants are 
transpiring actively there is no such exudation of water and, in fact, if 
water is placed on the cut stump of the tree it will enter the vessels. 
Root pressure may influence the upward movement of materials in a 
leafless stem in spring in temperate countries. Root pressure cannot, how- 
ever, be invoked as an explanation of the movement of the transpiration 
stream, as it is not operative in the stem when transpiration is most active^ 
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Capillarity. In fine tubes water will rise by surface tension to heights 
which depend upon the fineness of the tube. The vessels of plants are 
very fine tubes ; not, however, fine enough so that the recognized physics 
of capillarity as applied to this problem seem to suffice to account for the 
lifting of water to any considerable fraction of the height to which it does 
ascend. 

Atmospheric pressure. As water is lost by tlie leaf, the leaf by means 
of osmotic pressure draws water from the vessels, and so there is a tend- 
ency to produce a vacuum. It has been explained that atmospheric pres- 
sure acting on the water in the soil forces the water up the stem to replace 
that lost by evaporation. An objection to this theory is that the atmos- 
pheric pressure is not known to raise water more than about ten meters 
and there are trees which are a hundred meters or more in height. 

Cohesion. The theory which has been most generally accepted is the 
cohesion theory. This theory is based on two factors which are generally 
accepted as facts. The first is that the osmotic force with which the leaves 
draw water from the vessel to replace that lost by transpiration is sufficient 
to lift the weight of the ivater wliich moves through the stem and also to 
overcome any resistance due to friction etc. The second is that in very 
small solid columns water holds together with great tenacity. In fact in 
capillary tubes a column of water will hold together with sufficient force 
so that a column as long as the height of the tallest tree could be lifted 
by a pull at the upper end. An objection w^hich has been raised to the 
cohesion theory is that the water does not occur in* the vessels as solid 
columns, because larger or smaller air bubbles are found in the vessels, and 
that water moves around these. It is argued that these air bubbles and 
also the movement of trees by the wind would cause the column to break. 
The claim is made, however, that solid columns of water have been demon- 
strated in small plants. While the cohesion theory is widely held, the objec- 
tions to it have never been met satisfactorily enough to cause its universal 
acceptance. 

Diffusion of water vapjfl A very recent theory makes use of 'air 
bubbles in the vessels. This theory starts with the evident truth that all 
water in the plant is continuous, that in adjacent cells being continuous 
through the cell walls, that in vessels being continuous through the cell 
walls with that in surrounding cells, and so on throughout the whole plant. 
The water lining the vessels is thus continuous with that in all parts of the 
leaves and stems. Where a cell is deficient in water, water will be drawn 
from a neighboring cell to make good the deficiency. In turn, the cell 
which has given up water will again draw water from another cell. The 
cells in contact with yessels will draw water from them. That water is so 
drawn we know to be true. The rapid movement of water in the vessels of 
the stem is explained as being due to the movement of water in the form 
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of water vapor. In an air bubble enclosed in a vessel with wet walls, there 
would be a tendency for the air bubble to be saturated with water vapor 
due to the evaporation of water from the wet walls. Gases diffuse rapidly, 
and so water in the form of water vapor should diffuse rapidjy through an 
air bubble in the vessel. As water is drawn from one part of a vessel, there 
would be a tendency for this water to be replaced by the condensation of 
water vapor from the vessel, while the water which condenses would be 
replaced by evaporation from a more moist portion of the vessel. 



Fig. 157. A cross section of a young stem of a tropical tree, ylang-ylang (Canaih 
gmm odoratum)^ in which there has been some secondary thickening 

The wood is composed chiefly of wood fibers and large vessels. The bark has 
in the phloem an alternation of thin-walled cells and bast fibers, (x 40) 

SECONDARY TfflCKENING 

Formation of cambium. The vascular bundles of dicotyledons 
contain a single layer of cambium cells, which separates the xylem 
from the phloem (Fig. 126). While the other cells formed by the 
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division of the meristem 
in the tip of the stem 
are being differentiated 
into permanent tissue 
this layer of cambium 
in the bundles remains 
meristematic. When the 
primary xylem and the 
primary phloem are first 
differentiated, there is 
no cambium across the 
pith rays to connect the 
edges of the cambium 
in the bundles. After 
the differentiation of the 
first xylem and phloem 
the cells of the pith rays, 
which lie between the 
edges of the cambium 
in the bundles, divide in 
a plane at right angles 
to the radial direction of 
the rays and form a 
layer of cambium across 
the pith rays. The be- 
ginning of this process 
is shown in Fig. 126. 
The newly formed cam- 
bium connects the cam- 
bium in the bundles, 
and this results in the 
formation of a continu- 
ous ring of cambium in 
the region between the 
xylem and the phloem 
(Fig, 157). In trees the 
region outside the cam- 
bium is known as hark, 



Fig. 158. A vaBcnlar bundle in a cross section 
of a portion of a young stem of a tropical tree 
{Muntingia calaburd) which has xmdergone 
some secondary thickening 

The xylem is composed largely of vessels and 
wood fibers. In the phloem region there is an 
alternation of bands of thick-walled bast fibers 
and thin-walled phloem cells. A secondary 
pith ray is shown in the center of the bundle. 
(X 70) 
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Fig* 159* Gross section of the seo 
ondary wood of a linden stem 

Rows of cells extending from top 
to bottom, pith rays ; large, thick- 
walled openings, vessels ; smaller 
empty cells, wood fibers; small 
cells with gray contents, wood 
parenchyma. An annual ring 
ends with the small cells in the 
lower part of the drawing; an- 
other begins with the large ves- 
sels and ends near the top, just 
below the large vessels of the 
succeeding ring, (x 255) 


while that inside is known as wood. 
Usually the bark can be readily sep- 
arated from the wood, as the cam- 
bium cells are soft and weak and 
can be easily broken. 

Activity of cambium. The cam- 
bium layer consists essentially of a 
single layer of cells. These cells di- 
vide in a direction parallel with the 
epidermis. Each time a cell of the 
cambium divides into two, one of 
the daughter cells remains meris- 
tematic, while the other is differ- 
entiated into permanent tissue. If 
the cell that is differentiated is next 
to the xylem it forms xylem, while 
if it is next to the phloem it becomes 
phloem. In this way new cells are 
added to the xylem and the phloem, 
and the bundles increase in size 
(Figs. 157, 158). While there is more 
or less alternation in the production 
of xylem and phloem cells from a 
cambium cell, more cells are formed 
on the xylem side than on the phloem 
side. 

The cells formed from the cam- 
bium in the region of the pith rays 
become -pith-ray cells. The activity 
of the cambium thus increases the 
length of the pith rayS, so that the 
bundles and pith rays grow equally. 

The formation of new cells from 
the cambiufn results in an enlarge- 
ment of the stem that is known as 
the secondary thickening. The for- 
mation of new cells in secondary 
thickening continues throughout 
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he life of the plant. It is in this way that the trunks of trees 
jontinue to grow in diameter. 

After the cells which are to form xylem or phloem are cut off 
from the cambium, they undergo one or more tangential divisions 
before being differentiated into permanent tissue. In this way the 
cambium frequently comes to be bordered on both sides by cells 
which are very similar in appearance to cambium cells. The result 
is that on superficial 
observation the cam- 
bium appears to be 
several cells thick. 

Bast fibers. Very 
frequently there is in 
the secondary phloem 
an alternation of bands 
of thick-walled scleren- 
chyma fibers (knovn 
as bast fibers) and 
bands of thin-walled 
phloem cells (Figs. 157, 

158). The bast fibers 
are like other scle- 
renchyma cells in be- 
ing elongated, pointed, 
thick-walled dead cells 
whose function is to 
give strength to the 
group of tissues in 
which they occur. The term bast fiber is frequently used in a col- 
lective sense to denote the sclerenchyma fibers of the cortex, the 
pericycle, and the phloem. Strands of bast fibers have long been 
used by man for industrial purposes,, having furnished early sav- 
ages with bowstrings and material for cloth. Among the best- 
known commercial bast fibers are flax (from which linen cloth is 
made), hemp, jute (much used in making coarse sacks), and ramie 
(the so-called China grass). 

Annual rings. In regions with a very pronoimced cold season 
the diameter growth of woody plants takes place only during the 



Fig. 160. Gross section of a three-year-old 
linden stem 


In the center is the pith surrounded by three an- 
nual rings of wood. In the bark are alternating 
strands of phloem and bast fibers 




Fic. 161. Gross section of a portion of a 
two-year-old stem of tulip tree {Liriodenr 
dr on tidipifera) 

Near each side is a primary pith ray, 
while in the center is a secondary ray. 
1, first annual ring of wood; 2, second 
annual ring of wood; r, pith ray; co, 
cambium; ph, phloem; s, bast fibers; 
p, parenchyma; c, cork, (x 66) 



Fic. 162. Cross section of a 
portion of a three-year-old 
stem of tulip tree {Liriodeju 
dron tulipifera) with three 
annual rings of wood 

Notice the primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary pith rays. 
(X76) 
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spring and summer, and not in the winter. The wood of one season 
is sharply marked off from that of the next, because the wood 
formed first consists more largely 
of vessels than does that formed 
later, when wood fibers are rela- 
tively more abundant (Figs. 159, 

160). In many trees vessels are 
formed only or largely in the first 
part of the season^s growth. The 
production of the vessels early in 
the season is advantageous to trees 
in several respects, and is connected 
with their seasonal activities. In 
actively growing trees the number 
of leaves increases each year, and 
as all the foliage for a year is ex- 
panded during the early part of 
the growing season, additional ves- 
sels are needed at that time to sup- 
ply the incregbsed foliage. Moreover, 
the vessels in the leaves formed 
during one season are directly con- 
nected with the wood produced that 
same season j so for this reason also Fig. 163. Diagram of secondary 
it is advantageous for the vessels to thickening in a vascular bundle, 
be formed .e «>cn »e possible, ev«. 
when, as in trees past their prime, and phloem 




there is no increase in the number 
of leaves. In the case of coniferous 
trees similar conditions obtain, and 
the tracheids formed in the spring 
are much larger than those pro- 
duced in the latter part of the grow- 


On both sides of the bundle pith 
rays run from the pith, while pro- 
gressively shorter and shorter 
rays are found in the bundle. In 
the phloem region thick-walled 
Bclerenchyma alternates with the 
phloem 


ing season (Fig. 146). It is thus 

easy to distinguish the rings of wood formed in successive years 
in either dicotyledonous (Fig. 160) or coniferous trees of the tem- 
perate zones. These rings are called annual rings. The width of 
the annual rings varies with the environmental conditions at the 
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time of their formation ; during favorable seasons wider rings are 
produced than during unfavorable seasons. As each ring represents 
a single season’s growth, the age of a tree can be determined by 
counting the annual rings. Fig. 161 shows a section of a portion of 
a two-year-old stem with two rings, while Fig. 162 represents a 

portion of a stem with 
three narrower rings. 
Similar rings are some- 
times produced in trop- 
ical countries where 
there is an alternation 
of pronounced wet and 
dry seasons; in this 
case the fundamental 
physiological factors in- 
volved are essentially 
similar to those which 
have been described. 
In most trees growing 
in tropical countries 
where there are no 
pronounced changes of 
Fic, 164, Cross section of wood of coral tree season there are no 
(Erylhrina fused), a tree that has an nntisiially i rq\ 

large amount of wood parenchyma and in which (Fig. 158). 

the wood parenchyma and wood fibers are ex- Secondary pith rays. 

ceptionally distinct As the COUrse of the 

The rows of cells containing starch grains are secondary thickening 
pith rays, the srn^l thick-walled cells are continues, the outer 

fibers, the small thm-walled cells between them , r au i j 

are wood parenchyma, and the large openings ®dges oi the xylem and 
are vessels, (x 86) the inner edges of the 

phloem in the bun- 
dies naturally become wider and wider. They do not increase in 
width very greatly, however; before the cambium cells at the cen- 
ter of the bundle cease to form xylem and phloem but give rise 
to pith-ray cells. In this way new pith rays are formed 'in the 
bundles (Figs. 158, 161-163). As the secondary pith rays do not 
extend to the central pith or to the outer edge of the phloem, 
they are not as long as the primary rays. When the secondary 
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thickening has progressed farther, tertiary pith rays make their 
appearance. They are naturally not as long as the secondary rays. 
In the same way, as thickening proceeds, other and progressively 
shorter pith rays are formed as is shown in Figs. 162 and 163. 

The pith rays extend radially in the stem for considerable dis- 
tances, the primary rays reaching from the pith into the bark ; but 
the vertical extension is slight. The radial extension of the pith 
rays is of advantage, as 
they conduct food mate- 
rials and water radially in 
the stem. A considerable 
vertical extension would 
offer no such advantage, 
but would result in weak 
places where the stem 
could be rather easily 
split. The vertical exten- 
sion of pith rays is seen 
very readily in tangential 
sections. Tangential sec- 
tions are longitudinal sec- 
tions perpendicular to the 
pi^rays (Fig. 165). 

"tteai^ood and sap- 
wood!! The wood of large 
tree trunks consists of an 
outer region known as sap- 
wood and an inner portion, 
the heartwood. The sapwood is usually light in color and from about 
a centimeter to several centimeters in thickness. In the sapwood 
the parenchyma cells are alive, and so it is in this portion of the 
wood that food is stored. Also, the ascending current of water 
moves in the sapwood, and not in the heartwood, which has prac- 
tically no other function than that of mechanical support. The 
heartwood frequently has a darker color and is more resistant to 
decay than is the sapwood. Wood does not decay by itself, decay 
being due to the action of bacteria and fungi. The parench 3 ana 
cells of the heartwood are generally dead, but be^^ore they die they 



Fic. 165 . Tangential Section of wood of coral 
tree (Erythrina fiisca) 

A vessel is in the center, wood fibers with 
thick walls and pointed ends are at the sides, 
and the elongated blunt-ended cells are 
wood parenchsona. The groups of cells con- 
taining starch grains are pith rays, (x 76; 
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usually produce tannin, or some other antiseptic material, which 
permeates the walls of the neighboring cells. This antiseptic ma- 
terial makes the wood more resistant to the attacks of bacteria 
and fungi, and it is for this reason, and also because the heaxtwood 
contains less food material than the sapwood, that the heartwood 
is generally more resistant to decay and to the attacks of insects 

than is the sapwood. 
The dark color of the 
heartwood is also usually 
due to tannin, resins, or 
gums produced by the 
parenchyma cells. 

Weight at wood. The 
variation in the weight 
of woods is very great, 
as they contain varying 
quantities of air, but the 
wood substance itself has 
approximately the same 
weight in all species, be- 
ing about 1.6 times as 
heavy as water. There- 
fore all woods wotild sink 
if they did not contain 
a considerable amount of 
air in the dead cells and in- 
tercellular spaces. When 
this air is removed, as 
after long submergence in water, the wood sinks. From the above 
it follows that the weight of a given wood will depend on its 
density, that is, on the relative proportion of wood material and 
air. The density and weight naturally vary with the number 
of wood fibers and the thickness of their walls. Wood that contains 
a great deal of parenchyma and few fibers is light (Fig. 164), while 
wood composed largely of thick-walled fibers is heavy. 

Fuel value of wood. The fuel value of wood varies with its 
weight, as equal weights of wood produce equal quantities of heat. 



Fig. 166 . Radial section of wood of coral 
tree (Eryihrina fused) 

The wood fibers and wood parenchyma 
have the same characteristics as in the 
tangential section (Fig. 165). The group of 
cells containing starch grains is part of a 
pith ray. (X 96) 
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in weight kindle easily and flash quickly, the fire spreading rapidly, 
while those that are heavy behave in the opposite way. 

The longitudinal arrangement of the fibers of wood explains 
why it is much easier to split it longitudinally than to cut across 
it. Wood splits most easily along the radii, on account of the radial 
arrangement of the pith rays. . ’ 



Fig. 167. Stages in the formation of cork of oleander {Nerivm oleander) 

Upper left, epidermis and outer part of cortex before the formation of a phel- 
logen layer. Left center, the epidermal cells have elongated and divided to form 
a row of epidermal cells and below this the phellogen layer. Lower left, the 
phellogen layer has produced a single row of cork cells between the epidermis 
and the phellogen. Right, the uppermost row of cells is the epidermis, the next 
four rows are cork, while the sixth row from the top is phellogen. (x 260 ) 


Wood pulp. Paper made from wood consists essentially of the 
fibrous elements, which are separated and then pressed together 
into sheets. In making paper from wood the fibers are separated, 
either by mechanical grinding or by boiling with chemicals. The 
loose fibrous material that is obtained in either of these ways is 
known as wood pulp. While wet, this pulp is combined with resin, 
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jlay, or other materials to give body and added strength, afte 


which the pulp is pressed into paper. 

Secondary changes in ihe bark. As the wood of the stem L 
snlarged by the oambial activity there is a tendency for th< 
.egions outside of the younger phloem to be stretched. This it 
partly compensated for by radial divisions of the parench 5 rma 
cells. When, however, there is a band of sclerenchyma, such 

as occurs in the pericy- 



cle of some stems (Fig. 
126), the dead scleren- 
chyma ceUs cannot grow 
and divide, and can be 
stretched but little, if 
at all. Therefore ^ the 
wood increases in diame- 
ter the band of scleren- 
chyma is ruptured and 
parenchyma cells are 
pressed in between the 
isolated strands formed 
by the breaking up of 
this sclerenchyma ring. 

The epidermis fre- 
quently increases in size 
by ra^al growth and 


Fic. 168. Early stage of cork formation in division, but it seldom 

Ixora iudaysormna. ( X 250) happens that the epi- 


dermis grows fast enough 
to prevent it from being ruptured by the increase in size of the 
tissues within it. If the place of the epidermis were not taken 
by some other protecting tissue, the cracking of the epidermis 
would expose the underlying tissue to an excessive rate of evapora- 
tion and would also allow the entrance of disease-producing or- 
ganisms. These contingencies are prevented by the formation of 
cork. 


Cork. Cork consists of dead (jells which fit close together with- 
out intercellular spacjes (Fig. 167), The walls of cork cells are 
inqjregnated with a waxy substance, suberin. which T palrAp them 
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practically impervious to water. Cork is familiar in the form of 
ordinary cork stoppers, which are obtained from the cork oak of 
Spain, on which cork is exceptionally well developed. Cork not 
only restricts tran- 
spiration but, like the 
epidermis which it re- 
places, hinders the 
entrance of parasites 
and affords mechani- 
cal protection. 

Phellogen. The 
cork is formed from 
a layer of secondary 
meristem known as 
the phellogen. In a 
stem the first phello- 
gen usually arises in 
the outermost layer of the cortex or in the epidermis (Fig. 167) 
hy a tangential division of the cells, but it may have its origin 
in a deeper layer (Fig. 168). When the phellogen is formed 
by tangential division of the epidermis, the outer layer of cells 



Fic, 169. Begixmmg of lenticei formation under a 
stoma of mulberry (Morus alba). ( X 230) 



Fig. 170. Lenticei of mango (Mangifera indica) 

Note the phellogen layer extending under the lenticeL (x 96 ) 


remains epidermal, while the inner becomes the phellogen. When 
the outermost layer of the cortex by tangential division gives rise 
to the phellogen, it is the outer layer that becomes phellogen. As 
the phellogen is formed by the division of cells which had previously 
lost all the characteristics of meristematic cjells, it is called second- 
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ary meristem. After the phellogen layer is formed, it divides 
tangentially and gives rise to radial rows of cork cells toward the 
exterior of the stem (Fig. 167), and frequently to parenchyma eells 
toward the interior. The cork cells soon be- 
come suberized and die. Also, the cutting off 
of the water supply of the cells that are ex- 
terior to the cork results in their death, and 
after a time they peel off and disappear. 

The first-formed phellogen does not func- 
tion indefinitely but is replaced by another 
produced in the underlying tissue. The sec- 
ond phellogen is likewise replaced by a third, 
and so on until the phellogen may come to 
he formed in the secondary phloem. As the 
older parts of the hark tend to peel off, the 
bark of old trees may consist only of second- 
ary tissues, the cortex, pericycle, and primary 
phloem having been shed. 

Lenticels. Stomata allow for an exchange 
Fic. 171. Aiiai-iMinn of gascs through an epidermis, and in the 
layer at baae of a game way the lenticels allow for an exchange 
Sases through the cork. Lenticels are 
formed under the stomata (Fig. 169) and 
consist of radial rows of cells with intercellular spaces (Fig. 170). 
Like the cork cells, they are formed from the phellogen. The in- 
tercellular spaces allow for an exchange of gases. 



Ta, 172. Stages in bealing of wound caused by removal of branch 
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Fig. 173. A girdled tree 
trunk, showing greater 
growth above than below 
the wound 


Leaf fall. The fall of leaves is brought 
about by meristematic activity of cells 
across the base of the petiole. These pro- 
duce layers of parenchyma cells which sep- 
arate and cause the leaves to fall (Fig. 171). 
The scars are protected by lignification and 
suberization of the exposed cells and by 
the formation of a layer of cork continuous 
with that which covers the stem. 

Healing of wounds. When a cut is 
made into the wood of a dicotyledon or 
a conifer, the cambium cells adjoining the 
wound area proliferate ^d produce what 
is known as a callus. This grows over the 
wound and covers it (Fig. 172). A phel- 
logen layer is produced in the outer part 
of the callus, while a cambium, which is 
continuous with that in the stem, is formed 
in the interior. As the edges of the callus 
grow together over the wound the edges 
of the cambium also coalesce. 


Removal of a strip of bark and cambium all the way around 
the trunk of a tree is called girdling. If the strip removed is 


sufficiently wide, the tree will be 
killed, because this operation de- 
stroys the food-conducting tissues 
which supply the roots. Some 
plants voll recover from girdling 
if the strip removed is not too 
wide, as the wound may heal by 
the production of a callus and 
the subsequent formation of new 
conducting tissues. When a tree 
is girdled, the part of the trunk 
above the wound grows much 
faster and produces a much larger 
callus than that below it (Fig. 
173), as the part above the wound 



Fig. 174. Gross section of beet root 
showing concentric rings due to the 
presence of alternate rings of xylem 
and phloem 
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is abundantly supplied with food 
material, while the part below is not. 

Anomalous secondary thicken- 
ing. The method of secondary 
thickening just described applies 
to the majority of dicotyledonous 
plants, and the general features 
are characteristic of dicotyledons 
in general. There are, however, 
quite a number of plants which 
show variations. In the squash 
(Fig. 134) there is not only a cam- 
Fio. 175. Cross section of stem bium external to the xylem but also 
of four-o’clock showing ring of internal to it. 

secondary wood formed exterior r i i . i 

to the original vascular bundles. An unusual method which is 

Diagrammatic, after De Bary found in a number of plants is for 

the jSrst-formed cambium to func- 
tion for a while and then cease and be replaced by a new cam- 
bium formed in the pericycle. The second cambium may function 
for a time and then cease growth and may be followed by a third 




Fig. 176. Cross sections of steins of Anisostichus capreolata, Pleonotoma sp., 
and MbHoq populifolio. showing wood deeply cut up by phloem owing to slow 
growth of xylem and more rapid formation of phloem. In each figure the 
phloem is shown in concentric lines. Diagrammatic, after De Bary 


cambium formed in the phloem, and this by still another, etc. 
The concentric rings in the storage root of the common beet, 
which are often made conspicuous by the coloring of the root, are 
formed in this manner (Fig. 174), 
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Fig. 177. Stems showing several rings of cambium. 
Diagrammatic, after Schleiden; from De Bary 


In the four o'clock a continuous cambium ring is not formed between 
the first bundles which appear but around them and exterior to their 

phloem (Fig. 175). 

Some vines which 
start out with a regu- 
lar circular cambium 
show the strikingly pe- 
culiar anomaly that 
in certain places the 
development of wood 
proceeds slowly while 
phloem is formed rap- 
idly, with the result 
that after secondary thickening has progressed for a time the wood 
is deeply cut up by masses of phloem which extend into it (Fig, 176). 

In some plants 
there is a cen- 
tral ring of cam- 
bium producing 
secondary thick- 
ening, outside 
of which are 
other similar but 
usually smaller 
rings of cam- 
bium the activ- 
ity of which also 
results in sec- 
ondary thick- 
ening (Fig.177). 

A very bi- 
zarre effect is 
reached in some Fic. 179. Cross section of 
plants by the continuous ‘growth of pith the outer pan of a stem of 
rays and parenchyma which split the xylem Dracaena showing a mer- 
up into very curious shapes (Fig. 178). istematical ca^iwn re- 

Secondary thickening occurs in a fewmon- ^;^”^erand 'fteTorte" 
ocotyleddns such as Yucca, Cordyhne, and 
Dracaena (Figs. 179, 180). The arrangement 
of the stem produced by primary growth in 
such cases is much the same as in other monocotyledons. However, 
a cambium is formed in the parenchjrma outside of the region of the vas- 
cular bundles. In the tissue developed on the inside of this cambium new 



Fig. 178. Cross section of 
Bauhinia showing xylem 
broken up by growth of pith 
rays and parenchyma. Dia- 
grammatic, after De Bary 



Diagrammatic, after De 
Bary 
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vascular bundles appear, while the cells formed on the outside produce 
secondary cortex, l^ere this secondary thickening occurs in tree types, 
the cortex can be separated from the inner part of the stem in much the 
same way as a bark can be separated from the wood in dicotyledonous 
trees. 

The development of secondajy thickening in leaves may be 
rather similar to that of the stem but is much less extensive (Figs. 

26, 181). Often the xy- 
lem, both primary and 
secondary, forms a cres- 
cent rather than a ring 
(Fig. 181). 

Pruning. In trim- 
ming a tree, branches 
should be cut off even 
with the trunk, and no 
portion of a dead or am- 
putated branch should 
be left, if the wound is to 
heal properly. Stumps 
of branches are not in 
the direct line of the 
movement of food ma- 
terials, and usually die 
quickly, if they do not 
send out new shoots. 
A callus formed from the 
main stem then starts to 
grow out over the stump, but before the stump is covered it begins 
to decay, as is clearly illustrated in Fig. 182. The decay extends 
into the wood of the main branch and trunk, with the result that 
the tree becomes hollow. For similar reasons, if a twig is to be 
cut back but not removed, the cut should be made a little above 
a bud and not in the middle or upper part of an intemode. If a 
portion of an intemode is left, it dies and its presence interferes 
with the closing of the callus over the wound. 

Budding and grafting. Budding and grafting consist in insert- 
ing a part of one plant into another in such a way that a pferma- 



Fig. 180. An old tree, Dracaena, from Baillon 




Fig. 18L Development of primary and secondary tissues in midrib of tobacco 


A, cross section of a very young leaf showing midrib in the center; B, slightly 
older midrib; 0, a still older midrib, showing primary xylem; D, vascular 
region of the midrib, showing cambium region between the xylem and^ the 
lower phloem ; a portion of vascular region after there has been consider- 
able secondary thickening : tc, internal endodermis ; ips, internal pericycle ; 
zph, internal phloem; px, primary xylem; sx, secondary xylem; sph, second- 
ary phloem; pph, primary phloem; s, external endodermis. (After Avery) 
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nent union is formed and the inserted piece continues to grow. The 
part which is inserted is known as the scion, and the plant into 
which it is inserted is called the stock. The success of the operation 
depends primarily upon bringing the cambium of the scion into 
contact with that of the stock. 

Bvdding consists essentially in removing a small piece of bark 
with a bud and little or no wood from one plant and inserting it 
under the bark of another plant (Fig. 183). The piece inserted 
is known as the hud. The usual method is called shield budding, 
on account of the shieldlike Shape of the bud. In this method an 



Fic. 182. Dead stumps, showing how decay may enter a tree tnink 


oval piece of bark with a bud is cut from one twig. The stock is 
usually cut off above the place where the bud is to be inserted, 
while at the place of msertion a T-shaped slit is made through the 
bark into the cambiurli. The flaps are then loosened and the bud is 
inserted under them. The preparation is bound tightly to insure 
close contact of the inner surface of the bud with the cambium of 
the stock and to prevent the bud from getting out of place. The 
junction should then be very carefully sealed with grafting wax 
to prevent loss of moisture. 

Grafting consists in cutting off a piece of stem of one plant and 
inserting it into another. The common method of grafting when 
the Btodc is large is known as cleft grafting (Fig. 183). The scion 
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consists of a small piece of twig with several buds. Its base is cut 
like a wedge. A vertical cleft is made into the decapitated stock 
and the scion inserted so that its cambium comes in contact with 
that of the stock. The wound is covered with wax to prevent 



Fig. 183. Bndding and grafting 
Left, budding; center, whip grafting; right, cleft grafting 


drying. Whip grafting is employed on small stocks. In this method 
both stock and scion are cut obliquely and a vertical cleft is made 
in each. Stock and scion are then fitted into each other so that the 
cambiums are in contact. They are then tied together and the 
junction is sealed with wax. 



CHAPTER IX 

GROWTH AND RESPONSES 
GROWTH 


The growth of a plant is usually accompanied by the addition 
of new material, but growth may consist in the rearrangement of 
materials already present. The latter is evidently the case when 
a potato or an onion sprouts in a dry, dark place, as under these 
conditions it is impossible for a plant to absorb ^ 

water or mineral matter or to carry on photo- ^ 

synthesis. Growth in such cases is accompanied gfl 
by an actual loss in weight, due to the breaking 
down of compounds in the process of respiration. 

This is necessary for the release of the energy 
used in the rearrangement of the materials taking 
part in the new growth. p,,. 184, 

Grand penod of growth. If the formation and of Elodea 
growth of a plant organ or a limited part of a Note 

plant are considered, It will be found th»t during 

Its tormation the rate of growth is slow. As it growth of leaf 
becomes older it grows more rapidly up to a cer After 

tain period, and then more and more slowly until 

^ It can be divided arbitrarily into 

toee stages or phases, which necessarily overlap. The first is 

ptltSet/Tr'"; ” oto Med 

part of the plant has its initiation. The chief activity during this 

“‘I®, ‘“'l ‘lie rite of gJowth 
s ^fvely dow. Before Are cells have ceLed to divirthTp^ 

178 
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cells have reached approximately their mature size, they enter the 
phase of maturation^ during which they assume their mature char- 
acteristics. A part of a plant in this phase grows slowly, as the 
cells have, to a great extent, ceased enlarging. 


EFFECT OF EXTERNAL FACTORS ON GROWTH 

Water. An abundant supply of water is very essential to the 
most rapid growth of plants. It is a well-recognized fact that 
plants which lack water grow more slowly and produce smaller 
quantities of dry material than do plants that are abundantly 
supplied with water. 

Any part of a plant, in order to grow, must contain enough water 
to be turgid. When cells or plant organs lose their turgidity, they 
decrease in size. Leaves, fruits, or stems may lose more water on a 
dry, sunny day than they absorb, and actually become smaller than 
they were during the preceding night. It is therefore necessary for 
normal growth that a plant should be able to obtain not only enough 
water to replace that which is lost through transpiration and that 
which is used in photosynthesis but, in addition, enough to fill 
the newly formed tissue. The amount needed for growth is very 
small as compared with that lost through transpiration. 

The actual rate of transpiration is not so important as is the 
ratio between water lost and water absorbed. It is highly im- 
portant that the daily rates of transpiration and of water absorp- 
tion should be so balanced that the water absorbed is sufficient 
to replace that lost by transpiration and to support new growth. 
Excess of water loss over water absorption may be brought about 
either by a high rate of evaporation or by a low moisture content 
of the soil, or by a combination of these two. This condition can 
usually be remedied by either decreasing the rate of evaporation or 
increasing the water content of the soil. In agriculture the method 
most generally practiced is to supply water, as by irrigation. 

Heat. At very low temperatures plants do not grow. The 
minimum, or lowest, temperature at which a plant will grow varies 
with different species, but 4® O. may be regarded as an average 
Tninirmim temperature for many plants. As the temperature in- 
creases beyond the minimum the rate of grbwth becomes more 
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rapid until the optimum temperature is reached. This optimum 
temperature also varies with different species, but probably aver- 
ages from 28® to 30® C. If the temperature rises beyond the opti- 
mum, the rate of growth decreases until a temperature is reached 
above which no growth takes place. This temperature is kncFwn 
as the movinniiTn The minimum and optimum temperatures for 

growth vary not only 
with different species 
but also with changes 
in other environmental 
conditions. 

The effect of tem- 
perature is not confined 
to the direct action of 
favorable or unfavor- 
able temperature on 
the rate of growth. 
Thus, trees from the 
temperate zone do not 
thrive in the tropics, 
where the temperatures 
are favorable to growth 
throughout the year. 



Fic. 185. Photographs of blneberry twigs, both 
taken in the spring at the same time 

The one on the left had been exposed to a cold 
winter while the other bad been kept warm in a 
greenhouse. (After CoviUe) 


Trees which are native 
to the temperate zone 
seem to need a winter 
season, while tropical 
ones do not. 


Trees and shrubs of the temperate zone, which are usually 
dormant during the long winter, tend to become dormant in the 


tropics after a period of activity. Unless iliey are exposed to an 
extensive period of cold though not necessarily freezing weather, 
the resumption of growth is greatly delayed, while the growth 
is lacking in vigor (Fig. 185). It is probably for this reason that 
such fruits of the temperate zone as apples, pears, peaches, and 
cherries do not thrive in the tropics. They grow well for a time 
and then become half dormant and, in the absence of chilling, 
never fully recover from this condition. 
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The advantages of chilling for trees of the temperate zone seen 
to be connected with changes in the character of the stored food 
During the summer and autumn food is stored in the form oJ 
starch, which is insoluble. Before this can be used for growth it 
must be changed to sugar, which is soluble, and in these plants 
this change appears to take place most readily at low temperatures. 



Fig. 186. Effect of lengths of day on different types of plants 


Left, HelianthiLS anguatifolius, a ” short-day plant.*’ Both specimens planted 
March 2 and photographed July 31. Plant at left kept in the dark during a 
portion of each day and exposed to light for only ten hours. Plant at ri^t 
exposed to light for full len^h of day. Right, red clover, a ** long-day plant,*' 
photographed June 28. Plants at left kept in the dark during a portion of each 
da^ and exposed to light for only ten hours. They assumed a prostrate form of 
growth and were greatly delayed in flowering. Plants at right exposed to 
light for full length of day during spring and early summer. (From work of 
Gamer and Allard, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 

Agriculture) 

Trees of the temperate zone are afforded valuable protection 
by the fact that in the fall they enter into a condition of dor- 
mancy from which they do not emerge until exposed to prolonged 
chilling. If such plants were so constituted as to start into growth 
as easily in the warm days of late fall as they do in early spring, 
many species would come into flower and leaf in warm autumn 
days which follow cold ones, and the stored food that they require 
tor their normal vigorous growth in the following spring would be 
wasted in the growth of new twigs which would be killed by the 
first heavy freeze. These evil results are prevented when two or 
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three months of chilling are necessary before a dormant plant will 
respond to a favorable temperature by the resumption of growth. 
Light. As the growth of green plants is dependent on photo- 
synthesis^ plants cannot continue to grow for any great length of 
time without light. On the other hand, high intensities of light 
are usually accompanied by rapid rates of evaporation. In the 



Fwj. 187. Two views of the same fasciated stem of cockscomb 


preceding chapter it was pointed out that plants may contain less 
TOter on sunny days than on cloudy days or during the night. 
This condition frequently results in a much more ra*i)id rate of 
growth during the night than during the day, and plants may 
even cease growing or actuaUy shrink during bright, dry days. 

relative length of day and night is a very important factor 
m detomi^g the fruiting season of plants. Some plants, as 

dw^^*** ^* 1 ’ during seasons with 

short days, and others only when the days are long. In temperate 
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zones the days are long during the summer, shorter in autumn, and 
still shorter in winter. It has been found that many plants which 

normally do not flower 
imtil the short days of 
autumn can be made to 
bloom during the long 
days of summer if they 
are placed in the dark 
for a portion of each day 
(Fig. 186 ). Also, many 
plants that usually blos- 
som in the summer, and 
not in the winter even if in 
a heated greenhouse, will 
produce flowers during 
the short days of winter 
if kept in a warm green- 
house and illuminated by electric lights for a porticm of each night. 

While the period of 
flowering may be has- 
tened by shortening the 
daily exposure to light, 
the rate of grow^th fre- 
quently increases with 
the length of the daily 
exposure. When plants 
which germinate in the 
spring and flow'er in 
the fall are forced into 
bloom early in the sum- 
mer by shortening the 
daily exposure to light, 
they are small at the 
time of flowering. 

In the tropics the 
days are always shorter 
“ than the summer days of temperate zones. Plants from the tropics 
may fail to flower during the long days of northern summers and 



Fig. 189. Section of a gall on a Cissus root in 
which a bud of Rafflesia manillana is developing 

Later the bud will burst through the gall. Com- 
pare with Fig. 7 



Fic. 188. Fasciated fruit of pineapple. The 
pineapple is really a stem bearing many fruits 
fused together. Fasciation of this type is not 
unusuaL Compare Fig. 330 
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produce flowers and fruits abundantly in greenhouses during the 
shorter days of winter. 

The fact that the days are shorter in the tropics than they are 
during the summer in temperate zones may explain why many of 
the plants of the temperate zone do not succeed in the tropics. 

Abnormal fwrms of growth. Stems and other plant organs fre- 
quently show abnormal growths. One of the most common is a 
flattened form, called fasciation, which occurs when a stem has 
several growing points instead of a single one. This abnormality 
may be inherited, as in the cockscomb (Fig. 187), or it may be due 
to an injury, as by insects (Fig. 188). Galls are another common 
class of abnormality. They may be produced by parasitic bacteria, 
fungi, flowering plants (Fig. 189), or various classes of Rnirngis ^ 
especially insects. Insect galls are very numerous, those produced 
by a given insect on the same kind of plant being constant in form. 
The mother insect lays its eggs in the host plant ; and after the 
eggs hatch, the tissues of the plant proliferate and produce the gnlla 

RESPONSE OF STEMS AND LEAVES TO EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 

Geotropism. It is a very common observation that stems grow 
upward and roots downward. Even in the case of most prostrate 
stems the tips tend to grow upward. This tendency of stems to 
grow upward and roots to grow downward is due to the force of 
gravity. Such responses of a plant to gravity are known as geot- 
ropism. When roots grow downward, or in the direction of the 
force of gravity, they are said to show positive geotropism, whUe 
steins that grow upward against the force of gravity exhibit negoh 
tive geotropism. 

The action of geotropism can be demonstrated very easily if we 
take a small seedling and lay it in a horizontal position. The stem 
will bend ujpward, while the root will turn downward. The stem 
and root will then continue to grow in these directions. If, how- 
ever, we place a seedling in a horizontal position and revolve it 
around its own axis, so that aU sides shall be subjected in the same 
way to the force of gravity, then the stem and root will continue 
to grow m a horizontal direction. The action of the negative ge- 
otropiam of stems is clearly seen in the case of plants which have 
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been blown over but continue to grow. In such cases the stems 
grow upward, away from the surface of the earth. 

The action of geotropisra is not due to a direct pull of gravity 
on the plant but is a response of the plant itself, as is shown by the 
fact that stems grow upward against the pull of gravity, while 
roots may exert considerable force in growing downward ; in fact, 
roots must exert force to penetrate the ground. The difference in 
reaction of stems and roots is not the result of any difference in 
the force of gravity on 
the parts concerned 
but is caused by dif- 
ferences inherent in 
the organs themselves. 

The response to grav- 
ity is brought about 
by different rates of 
growth on the upper 
and lower sides of 
the organs concerned, 
the side which be- 
comes convex grow- 



ing more rapidly than 
the opposite side, 
Geotropism is largely 
responsible for the 
position of upright 


Fig. 190. The tip of a pendent stem of an orchid 
{Dendrobium anosmum) (see Fig, 2) producing a 
young plant 

The parent plant hangs under the edge of a porch ; 
the new shoots are growing toward the light, and 
the roots away from the light. (X J) 


stems. Branches do 


not show the action of geotropism to the same extent as does 


the main axis. 


Phototropism. Stems tend to grow toward the light, while most 
aerial roots grow away from the light (Fig. 190), The tendency of 
plant organs to orient themselves with reference to light is called 
phototropism. An organ that grows toward the light exhibits posi- 
tive phototropism^ while an organ that grows away from the light 
shows negative phototropism. Nearly all roots that normally grow 
in the ground show little or no phototropism ; but there are some 
exceptions, as in the case of the radish, where the roots are nega- 
tively phototropio (Fig. 191). 
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The effect of phototropism can often be clearly seen in upright 
plants growing very near a house. In such cases there is a tend- 
ency for the branches to grow away from the house, or, in other 
words, toward the source of greatest illumination. There is also a 
tendency for the main stem to lean away from the house, or toward 
the light. In trees that bend toward the light the position of the 
main axis is very clearly the result of the combined action of 



Fig. 191. A radish seedling grown on 
the side of a piece of blotting paper 
held vertically in a darkened box with 
light entering on the left side 

The position of the shoot is due to a 
combination of positive phototropism 
and negative geotropism ; that of the 
root, to negative phototropism and 
positive geotropism. (x 1) 


geotropism and phototropism: 
the general upright position of 
the stem is due to geotropism, 
while the leaning position is 
the result of phototropism. The 
effects of phototropism are fre- 
quently pronounced in plants 
growing in windows or on cov- 
ered porches. In such cases the 
plants usually lean toward the 
source of light (Fig. 192). 

The tips of herbaceous stems 
frequently follow the course of 
the sun during the day, pointing 
to the east in the morning and 
to the west in the afternoon. 
This is true of the sunflower. 

Diaphototropism. Leaves usu- 
ally turn to face the source of 


greatest illumination, and also 
bend in such a way that they are not greatly shaded by the leaves 
above them. The turning and bending of leaves to face the 
light is called diaphototropism. 

When, leaves have petioles, the bending takes place in the 
petioles. If the petioles on pendent branches were straight, the 
morphologically upper side of the leaves would face downward, 
but in such cases the petioles bend and twist so as to expose this 
side to the strongest light (Fig. 193). In many cases the bending 
and twisting of the petioles or the twisting of the stem is much 
more important than the place of attachment of the leaves in deter- 
mining the position of the leaf blades. This is often very clearly 
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seen in the different posi- 
tions of leaves on vertical 
and horizontal stems of the 
same plant. On vertical 
stems which are not shaded 
on one side the leaves ex- 
tend straight out from the 
point of attachment, while 
if the illumination is one- 
sided, as upon unshaded 
horizontal branches, the 
stems or petioles frequently 
bend and twist so as to 
bring the blades into such 
a position that they face 
the strongest light. Com- 
pare Fig. Ill with Fig. 116, 
and Fig. 195 with Fig. 194. 
On horizontal branches the 
leaves are often arranged 
in an approximately hori- 
zontal position. As an example take the case of a plant on which 
the leaves are arranged in five vertical rows. On a vertical stem the 
leaves will extend from the 
stem in five directions 
(Fig. 194). On a horizontal 
branch of the same plant 
the petioles will bend and 
twist so as to bring the 
blades into an approxi- 
mately horizontal position, 
and the leaves will appear 
to grow from only two sides 

of the stem (Fig. 195). « ^ ^ r t-i. ». • 

The degree of adjust- ., on pendent branch 

injeiit of leaves in response 

to liffht variM ctpr+Iv in petioles have twisted so that the mor- 
to lignt varies greatly in phobgically upper sides of the leaves are 

ciinerent plants. Leaves uppermost, (x 


sides and then bent toward the light when 
illuminated only from the left. ( X i) 
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Fig. 194. Yertiical branch of Cestrum nocturnum 
illuminated from all sides 

Compare with Fig, 196. (x J) 



Fig* 195. Arrangement of leaves on horizontal 
branch of Cestrwn noctumum^ position of leaves 
dne to one-sided illmnination 

Compare with Fig, 194. (x J) 


which are very sensi- 
tive to light follow 
the course of the sun 
during the day; leaves 
which are only mod- 
erately sensitive usu- 
ally face the strongest 
light, as is the case 
with most common 
trees and shrubs ; 
while leaves which 
are feebly sensitive 
are not so definitely 
arranged. 

Hormones. The 
causes of geotropic 
and phototropic re- 
sponses have been 
investigated most 
thoroughly in roots 
and in coleoptiles, 
which are the sheaths 
that cover the apexes 
of the seedling shoots 
of grass. In coleop- 
tiles it is the tip that 
is sensitive to light, 
while curvature oc- 
curs at the base. 
There is thus a region 
of perception of the 
stimulus at the tip 
which is separated 
from the region of 
response at the base. 
In roots it is the tip 
that is sensitive to 
geotropic stimulus, 
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while curvature occurs back from the tip. Here also there is a 
sensitive region separated from the region of response. 

In the stimulated tips of coleoptiles and roots there is formed a 
growth-regulating substance or hormone, and it is the diffusion of 
this hormone toward the responding region that results in the un- 
equal growth which produces curvature. Internal secretions or 
hormones are numerous and important in animals. The growth- 
regulating effect of thyroid secretions is well known. In animals 
the hormones are distributed in the blood stream; the growth- 
regulating hormone responsible for heliotropic or geotropic curva- 
ture in plants travels by diffusion. 

The existence and diffusion of a growth-regulating hormone has 
been demonstrated in several ways. The tip of a coleoptile or root 
can be cut off and separated from the remainder of the coleoptile or 
root by gelatin, when the hormone diffuses through the gelatin to 
the stump of the coleoptile or root and produces curvature. If a 
sheet of tin foil is placed between the tip and the remainder of the 
coleoptile or root no response results. 

An even clearer demonstration can be made by placing severed 
coleoptiles or root tips on a small block of gelatin, and allowing the 
growth-regulating hormone to diffuse into the gelatin. The block 
of gelatin can then be placed on the end of an unstimulated coleop- 
tile or root from which the tip has been removed. The growth- 
regulating hormone will then diffuse into the coleoptile or root and 
cause ciuwature. 

There is an indication that only one growth-regulating hormone 
is concerned, as the tip of a coleoptile which has been stimulated 
can be cut off and placed on the end of a root from which the tip 
has been removed and cause curvature. Likewise, a root tip can 
cause curvature in a coleoptile. Moreover, the growth-regulating 
hormone from a coleoptile can be allowed to diffuse into a block of 
gelatin and this block of gelatin will cause response when placed on 
the end of a root from which the tip has been removed. Likewise, 
a gelatin block into which the hormone has diffused from an stimu- 
lated root tip will cause curvature in a coleoptile. 

In the developing shoots of many plants, the buds in the axils 
of the leaves remain dormant as long as the apex of the shoot is 
growing but develop into branches when the apex is removed. It 
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has been found in some cases investigated that the failure of the 
lateral buds to develop while the apex is growing is due to the 
action of a growth-inhibiting hormone formed in a few of the very 
gmflU developing leaves but not in the very small leaf rudiments. 

Unusual positions of leaves. While the leaves of most plants 
are in general arranged so that they face the source of greatest 
illumination, there are some exceptions. The leaves of many plants, 
particularly of those growing in arid regions, make acute angles 
with the rays of light from the source of greatest illtimination. 
This arrangement has certain advantages. Very intense light has 
a tendency to destroy chlorophyll. It also has a tendency to heat 
the leaves excessively and to produce rapid transpiration. These 
injurious effects axe partly avoided by plants that have their leaves 
arranged in the manner just described. 

Leaf mosaics. The petioles of old leaves are usually longer 
those of younger leaves on the same branch. In many plants the 
bending and twisting of the petioles, or a combination of these 
movements with different lengths of the petioles, brings all the 
blades into approximately the same plane and in such a position 
that they fit in between each other with very little overlapping. 
Such an arrangement of the blades is called a leaf mosaic, from the 
similarity to the fitting in of materials in mosaic work. 

Heliotropism. The term heliotropism is often used in place of 
the word phototropism. Heliotropism is the orientation of plant 
organs in response to sunlight. Stems and leaves, however, re- 
spond to artificial light as well as to sunlight, so that it is better 
to use the general term, phototropism, than the specific one, 
heliotropisn}. 

Stiolation. Stems that grow in the dark have a tendency to 
.^ow longer and to be more slender than those that develop in the 
light. They also have a blanched appearance, due to a lack of 
chlorophyll. The leaves of plants grown in the dark axe usually 
small and also have a blanched appearance. Plants that have 
stems and leaves with these characteristics, which axe the result 
of growth in the dark, are said to be etiolated. Etiolation is well 
iUu^ated in Fig. 196. A practical use is made of etiolation in 
? 4 ^d Japan, where young sprouts of bamboo are used for 
food. These are made white and tender by covering thfeni -vrith 
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earth or earthenware jars. Similar results are achieved with 
asparagus by cutting the shoots when the tops are just above- 
ground. 

In nature, when upright steins grow in the dark they usually 
arise from underground structures such as bulbs or rhisomes, or 
are produced by germinating seeds. In such cases the relatively 
longer, slender structure of etiolated stems has a tendency to make 



Fig. 196 . Etiolated seedlings (left) and normal seedlings (right) of mtingo 
bean {Phaseoliis radiatus) 


the plants reach up into the light. The production of small leaves 
on etiolated steins also seems to be of advantage, as leaves in the 
dark cannot carry on photosynthesis and so are of no particular 
use to the plant. Moreover, large leaves would hinder the growth 
of stems through the ground, while their formation would require 
material which could be used in elongating the stem. 

Leaves that normally arise directly from underground structures 
behave differently from ordinary aerial leaves when grown in the 
dark. Instead of being smaller than usual they become longer. 
This has the same effect as the elongated growth of upright stems 
in that there is a tendency to bring the leaves into the light. 
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Self-pruning. The heavily shaded portions of branches fre- 
quently shed their leaves, while whole branches that are heavily 
shaded usually die and fall from the plant. It is for this reason 
that the leaves of trees are usually found near the circumference 
of the crown and not in the interior. 

The loss of shaded branches can be seen very plainly in the case 
of trees which grow close together and produce long trunks. As the 
lower branches become heavily shaded they die and fall from the 
tree, and leave the lower part of the trunk clear of branches. It is 
a common observation that trees growing close together are tall 
and slender in form and have long, clear trunks, while a tree grow- 
ing in the open, where it is not shaded, usually has a spreading 
crown and a short trunk. These differences are due to the fact that 
if trees grow close together the lower portions are shaded and the 
lower branches die, which is not the case with trees which develop 
in the open. The dying and falling of shaded branches is called 
self-pruning. Foresters take advantage of the self-pruning of trees, 
and plant seedlings close together so that long, clear trunks will be 
produced. If it is desired that a tree growing in the open shall have 
a long, clear trunk, it frequently becomes necessary to remove the 
lower branches. 



CHAPTER X 

SPECIALIZED STEMS 

The chief function of ordinary stems is to support the leaves 
and reproductive organs in such a way that they can carry on 
their several functions advantageously. Many stems, however, 
are specialized for functions which are unusual for stems, or are 
fitted to perform the usual functions in a somewhat specialized 
manner. Stems of these types may be called specialized stems. 
They may be divided into the following general classes : unusual 
methods of support (stem function), photosynthesis (leaf function), 
absorption (root function), reproduction (seed function), storage, 
and protection. This list is very similar to that given for specialized 
leaves. Frequently the only way in which we can tell by superficial 
examination whether a given structure is a stem or a leaf is by the 
mode of its attachment. If the structure is in the axil of a leaf we 
regard it as a stem, while if a stem or bud is found in its axil it is 
considered a leaf. 

Unusual methods of support (stem function). Stems that are 
specialized in no other way than to support the leaves and re* 
productive organs in a rather unusual manner are well exemplified 
in climbing plants. The chief advantage of the climbing habit 
seems to be that it enables a plant to reach up into the light and 
bear large numbers of leaves without the necessity of expending 
the material which would be necessary to build a stem sufficiently 
strong to support the leaves and reproductive organs by its own 
strength. A climbing plant depends on the strength of some other 
object for its support, and so can develop long, slender stems. It is 
probably because of their slender stems that climbers usually grow 
rapidly and so can shoot up through dense vegetation and reach 
the light more quickly than can a plant which has to develop a 
stem thick enough to support itseE 

The climbing habit has the disadvantage that the climbers are 
likely to fall with the death and decay of the plants on which they 
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Fig. 199. Branches of Bougainvillea modified 
as spines used in climbing. ( X |) 


grow. Frequently they 
grow over and shade the 
supporting plant to such 
an extent as to kill it, and 
thus are instrumental in 
bringing themselves to 
the ground. 

In order to utilize the 
strength of some other 
object a plant must have 
some means of attach- 
ing itself to its support. 
There are four general 
types of climbers : twiner 
tendril climh&ra^ root climb- 
ers j and scramblers. 


Twiners. A twiner climbs by the simple device of twining spi- 
rally around a support. In nature such a support would be 


another plant; in cul- 
tivation it is usually 
a wire, cord, or slen- 
der pole. The morning- 
glory is a common ex- 
ample of the twiners. 

Tendril climbers. A 
tendril climber is held 
up by tendrils, which are 
either modified stems 
(Fig, 197) or leaves 
(Fig. 94) or are of doubt- 
ful homology, as in the 
squash family (Fig. 198). 
Tendrils are long, slender 
structures which coil 
around other objects or, 
more rarely, bear disks 



that a^ere to the sur- Artabotrys undnatus; below, Unearia 

face of the support. garribier. (x J) 
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Root climbers. Many climbers adhere to a support by means 
of numerous small roots which develop from the stem (Fig. 217). 

Scramblers. Climbers of the scrambler type are not so defi- 
nitely fastened to their support as are those of the other ts^pes. 
They are held up more loosely by means of thorns (Fig. 199) or 
hoolb (Fig. 200). Climbing roses and raspberries are examples 
of thorn scramblers. Hooks are more advantageous than thorns, 
as they have a greater tendency to keep a plant from slipping 



Fig. 201. Stems of Euphorbia tirucaUi specialized for photosynthesis and 
water storage. ( X i) 


backward. The thorns or hooks may be stem (Figs. 199, 200) or 
leaf structures. Rattans are excellent examples of scramblers 
with hooks on the leaves (Fig. 95). 

Photosynaesis (leaf function). The young stems of green 
plants contain chlorophyll and carry on photosynthesis to some 
extent, and herbaceous stems continue to perform this function as 
lo:^ as they live. All green stems, therefore, perform to some ex- 
tent the function which is the primary one of the leaf. In addition, 
numerous stems are specialized for photosynthesis and take the 
pkoe of leaves in the manufacture of sugar. This is the case with 
uw so-called asp^agus fern and numerous sedges. Some stems 
which are specialized for photosynthesis are round (Figs. 81. 201. 
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202), others are flattened (Fig. 203), and others even have the form 
of leaves (Figs. 204, 205). Such stems as those of the cacti (Figs. 
277, 279) are specialized 
both for photosynthesis 
and for water storage. 

Absorption (root func- 
tion). The epidermal 
walls of submerged 
water plants are not 
cutinized ; consequently 
both the leaves and the 
stems of such plants are 
capable of absorbing 
water and substances in 
solution in water. 

The stems of some 
parasitic plants produce 
emergences which enter 
the tissues of the host and 
absorb water and food 
material (Figs. 60, 61). 

The function of an- 
chorage, which is one of 
the chief functions of 
roots, is performed to 
some extent by under- 
ground stems (Fig. 206), 
as in cannas and many 
grasses. 

Reproduction (seed 
function). Many plants 

reproduce by means of 202 . Gross section of a portion of round 
stems (Pig. 5), this being stem of Euphorbia tirucalli (see Fig. 201) 

by far the most usual mode Note the wide cortex specialized for water stor- 
of vegetative reproduc- age a,nd photosynthesis 

tion in flowering plants. 

Two of the most common methods of stem reproduction are by 
rhizomes (stems that grow horizontally in the soil) and by runners 
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(stems that grow along the sur- 
face of the soil). Both rhizomes 
and runners may produce roots 
at the nodes. In some species 
the internodes do not persist 
long, and each new node forms a 
new plant. In other species an 
increase in the number of plants 
comes about only by the branch- 
ing of rhizomes and the ultimate 
decay of the whole of the older 
portion formed before branch- 
ing took place (Fig. 206). The 
method of reproduction by run- 
ners, and especially by rhizomes, 
is well suited to increasing the 

Re. 203. Fattened stem of Jlfuefc- number of plants in a limited 
lenbeckia platydada specialized for , , . , 

photosynthesis, (xi) area or to the mvasion of an area 

next to that in which the parent 



Fig. 204. Stem of Myrsiphyllum 

scalelike leaf ; cl, dadophyll, or leafHke branch, growing in the axil of the 
leaf; ped, flower Bt^, growing in the axil of a leaf 
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one growing from a seed, and, moreover, the rhizome is already 
in the ground, whereas the seed may never reach the soil. 



Fic. 207. Storage rhizome of ginger. ( X J) 


Some stems grow up in the air at first and then, after they be- 
come long, bend down until they reach the ground, where they 
take root and so produce new plants. 




Fi€. 208. Tnher of potato. ( X J) 


Fic. 209- Gorm of taro iColocasia 
esculenta). ( X j) 


storage, ^pt when the roots or leaves axe fleshy and espe- 

aeasoTiB ’ plants, food is stored at certain 

pSi™ qi^tities in the pith rays and the wood 


Fic. 210. Section of a potato tuber 

The ring showing in the tuber is 
the cambium. Note that it comes 
near the surface at the bud, 


Fig. 211. Cross section of large 
stem of kohl-rabi 

Note the thin cortex and the nu- 
merous vascular bundles with 
secondary thickening 




Fig. 212. Cross section of stor* Fig. 213. Cross section of conn 

age rhizome of ginger, a mono* of mro (Colocasia esculenta) 

cotyledon 

Note the scattered arrangement 
Note that the cortex is dearly of vascular bundles, character- 
dis^guished from the central istic of a monocotyledon 

cylinder. The scattered vascu- 
Iw bundles are evident. Com- 
pare Fig. 206 
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Some stems are especially modified for the storage of food. 
These are usually underground stems such as the rhizomes of 
ginger (Figs. 206, 207), the tubers of potatoes (Fig. 208), or the corns 
of aroids (Fig. 209). While most stems that are specialized for food 
storage are imderground ones, there are exceptions. Some palms 
have greatly thickened stems in which large quantities of starch 



Fre. 214. Hir(lnop/iy(ttin,anepiphyticplaiit 

The swollen base of the stem is composed 
largely of water-storing tissue and con- 
tains cavities inhabited by ants, (x J) 


Fig. 215. Pofypodium sinatum, a 
fern haring hollow fleshy stems 
inhabited by ants. ( X i) 


^ Stored during a series of years. This food is finally used up 
m the formation of fiowera and fruits, after which the stem dies. 

t^mmercial sago is made from the starch stored in the trunk of 
the sago palm. 


“ both’the central cylinder and the 
K wgions are so modified as storage tissues that it is 

only by mireful examination that ihey can be distingS 
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In kohl-rabi, which like the potato is a dicotyledon, the larger part of 
the thickened stem is composed of the central cylinder through which run 
numerous vascular bundles that show secondary thickening. The cortex 
is a thin outer layer (Fig. 211). 

In ginger, a monocotyledon, the central cylinder and the cortex are 
clearly distinguished, though both are thickened (Fig. 212), 

In the taro {Cohcasia esculenta), another monocotyledon, food is stored 
largely in the central 
cylinder, and the cor- 
tex is relatively narrow 
(Fig. 213). 

There are stems 
which are especially 
thickened and modi- 
fied for the storage of 
water. This is partic- 
ularly true of the cacti 
(Figs. 277, 279). 

In the Malayan 

region there are cer- 216, Branches of lime (Citrus aurantifolia) 
tain curious epiphytic modified as spines. ( X i) 

plants that may be 

mentioned in this connection. The basal portion of the stem is 
greatly enlarged and consists mostly of water-storing tissue (Figs. 
214, 215). In this basal portion are conspicuous labyrinthine 
cavities which are connected with the external atmosphere by 
means of small openings. The cavities are inhabited by ants. 
Various functions have been assigned to these cavities by dif- 
ferent botanists, while others think that they have no particular 
function. Some regard them as devices for aeration, others con- 
sider that the ants which inhabit them benefit the plant by leaving 
debris from which the plant absorbs nutrient material, while still 
other observers believe that the ants serve as a means of defense 
for the plant. 

Protection. The spines of many plants are modified branches 
(Figs. 199, 216). In some oases these spines protect the plants to 
some extent from being eaten by browsing animals. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE ROOT 


In general the roots of a plant serve to absorb water and min- 
eral matter from the soil and to anchor the plant in the ground. 
These may be said to be the chief functions of roots. 


Absorption of water. The 
stems, leaves, and fruits of 
plants are usually exposed to 
high rates of evaporation in 
the air, from which they are 
protected by a covering that 
is more or less impervious 
to water. This coating not 
only reduces the amount of 
water that they lose through 
transpiration, but at the 
same time prevents them 
from absorbing water from 
the atmosphere. Such plants 
are therefore dependent on 
their roots for the absorption 
of water. 

Absorption of minerals. 
Plants need not only water, 
carbon dioxide, and oxygen, 
but also nitrogen, sulfur, 
phosphorus, potassium, cal- 



Fig. 217. Climbing stem of Raphidophora, 
showing short roots that attach the stem 
to the support, and long ones that grow to 
the gronnd and absorb water. ( X i) 


dum, magnesium, and iron. These last elements are obtained 
from the soil in the form of compounds dissolved in water. Some 
plants probably require, in addition, sodium and chlorine. 

Anchorage. Plants that are growing in the ground need roots 
not only for the absorption of water and mineral matter but also 
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in order that they may be anchored to the substratum ; otherwise, 
erect plants would be blown over by the wind, while small creep- 
ing plants might be carried to unfavorable situations. There are 
three different types of root systems. Many dicotyledonous plants 
develop a long main root which grows deep in the soil and produces 
smaller secondary roots ; such long roots are called iap-rooi^fSi 
other cases the plant, in- 
stead of _having a tap-root, 
is anchored in the ground 
by several large secondary 
roots. Monocotyledonous 
roots, like monocotyledon- 
ous stems, do not have 
secondary thickening, and 
so such roots never become 
very large. Monocotyle- 
donous plants are usually 
anchored in the ground 
by numerous small roots. 

This is conspicuously the 
case with large palms such 
as the coconut. 

Aerial roots. Roots are 
characteristically subterra- 
nean structures, but they 
may develop in the air. 

Such is the case with many 
climbing plants (Fig. 217) 
and also with epiphjdes 
(Fig. 2). In both of these cases the roots still have the functions 
of absorbing water and anchoring the plant. In epiphytic plants 
many of the roots grow so close to the bark of the plant on which 
they are found as to become attached to it ; they are, at the same 
time, in a fairly favorable position for the absorption of water. 
Certain climbing plants develop two types of roots : small, short 
roots which anchor the plant to its support, and longer ones which 
reach down to the ground and serve more particularly for the 
. absorption of water (Fig. 217). 



Fig. 218. Radish with greatly thickened 
storage root, ( X 1) 
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Incidental functions. Roots have not only the two principal 
functions mentioned above but also functions that are incidental 
to these, as well as other functions, such as respiration, which are 
common to all plant parts. We shall find later that water absorbed 
by the roots is taken in very largely by the small young roots. In 
order that this water may reach the stem it must pass through the 
large’r roots. In the same way manufactured food which comes 

down the stem from the leaves can reach 
the smaller roots only by passing through 
the larger ones. Thus it will be seen that 
roots, like stems, have the incidental 
fimction of conducting food and water. 
The cells in which such conduction is 
carried on are alike in roots and stems. 
Roots also, like stems, serve for the stor- 
age of food (the more safely for being 
underground) and are sometimes greatly 
thickened with storage tissue (Fig. 218). 

GROWTH OF ROOTS 

Rootcap. Roots are like stems in 
having at the tip a growing region, 
called the growing -point. As the growing 
^f menstematic ceUs 
ing rootcap which are soft and have thin walls, ob- 

See Kg. 234. (X i) viously it must be protected in some 

way; otherwise the meristematic cells 
would be destroyed while being pushed through the soil. This 
protective function is performed by a cap-shaped structure, the 
rootcap, which covers the growing point (Figs. 219, 221). The 
rootcap and the tip of the root are joined at the growing point, 
which consists of a small group of meristematic cells (Fig. 220). 
The outer part of the growing-point produces cells that are added 
to the rootcap, while the inner portion forms cells which increase 
the length of the root. 

The rootcap not only protects the growing point of the root 
but also serves as a boring point. It is especially fitted for this 
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function because it is conical in shape^ and probably even more so 
on account of the fact that the cell walls, or at least the middle 
lamellae of the old cells, become gelatinous. This makes the surface 
of the rootcap rather slimy, so that friction with the soil particles is 



Fi€. 220. Longitudinal section of a tip of an onion root 

The growing point is in the center of the drawing and consists of three regions : 
one which produces the rootcap, one which gives rise to the cortex and epider- 
mis, and one which forms the stele, (x 270) 


greatly reduced and the tip can move through the soil more readily. 
As the rootcap is pushed forward through the soil particles the 
older cells are rubbed off and are replaced by younger ones which 
are produced from the meristem at the junction of the rootcap and 
the tip of the root. 
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Grand period of growth. A portion of a root, like any other 
part of a plant, has a grand period of growth which can be divided 
into a phase of formation, a phase of elongation, and a phase of 

maturation. As has 
been said before, the 
cells that add to the 
length of the root are 
produced on the basal 
side of the growing 
point. After these cells 
are cut off from the 
growing point they un- 
dergo a limited number 
of divisions. The part 
of the root in which 
division is most active 
is in the phase of for- 
mation, and the region 
in which this division 
occurs may be termed 
the region of formation. 
After dividing several 
times the cells derived 
from the growing point 
cease to divide, and 
elongate very consider- 
ably (Fig. 221). The re- 
gion in which this is 
going on most actively 
is called the region of 
elongation, and the por- 
tion that is elongating 
is in the phase of elon- 
gation. The greatest increase in length of any portion of a root 
occurs while it is in this phase. Fig. 13 gives an idea of the elonga- 
tion of one cell. After a portion of a root has reached its mature 
length the cells in that part take on their final characteristics. A 
region in which this is occurring is in the phase of maturation. 



Fig. 221. Tip of root of millet 

Below is the rootcap. Above the cap is the region 
of elongation, and above this a portion of the 
root-hair zone showing growth of root hairs. 
(X 36) 
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In the case of the root, as in that of the stem, the portion that 
is in the phase of formation grows slowly ; at the end of the phase 
of formation the rate of growth increases, and continues to increase 
until the most rapid rate is reached during the phase of elongation ; 
after this the rate of growth in length again decreases until, at the 
end of the period of maturation, growth ceases altogether. Growth 
is therefore most rapid not at the tip but slightly back of the tip 
in the region of elongation. 

In general the region of elongation is much longer in stems than 
in roots. This is probably connected, in part at least, with the 
fact that the air offers very little resistance to the growth of stems, 
while the roots, in growing through the soil, meet with considerable 
resistance. If the elongating region of a root, which is composed of 
soft tissue, were of considerable length, the resistance offered to its 
movement through the soil would cause it to crumple. 

ABSOBPTION OF MATERIALS 

Root hfurs. We have seen that one of the principal functions of 
ordinary roots is to absorb water. It is therefore essential that they 
should have a large surface for the performance of this function, 
as the larger the absorbing surface the greater the rate of absorp- 
tion. Enlargement of the surface is produced by the growth of 
long, slender projections from the cells of the outermost layer, or 
epidermis, of the root. These projections are called root hairs 
(Fig. 221). Root hairs are not cut off from the epidermal cells but 
are simply projections from them (Fig. 222). Most of the water 
absorbed by the roots is taken in by these hairs. They contain a 
lining of protoplasm within which is a large vacuole. As a root 
liair is the most active part of an epidermal cell, the nucleus is 
usually found in the root hair. 

Since root hairs serve largely for the absorption of water, it is 
not surprising to find that many of the plants that grow sub- 
merged in water do not possess them. 

Physical characteristics of the soil. In order to understand how 
roots absorb substances from the soil it will be necessary to con- 
sider the physical characteristics of the soil itself. The soil is made 
up of small irregularly shaped particles of rock and decomposing 
organic matter, with spaces between the particles. If the soil is 
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well drained these spaces are largely filled with air. The water 
occurs as very thin films which adhere to the soil particles. The 
force by which this water is held is very great ; it is so great that 
the water cannot all be removed by evaporation without the ap- 
plication of heat. 

The air found between the soil particles is essential to the 
respiration of the roots of most plants. The presence of air can be 
very clearly demonstrated by putting a mass of soil under water, 

when the water will displace the air in 
the spaces and the air will be seen 
leaving the top of the soil in the form 
of bubbles. Many plants cannot live 
in a soil that is flooded, as such a soil 
does not contain suflScient oxygen for 
the respiration of their roots. 

Contact of root hairs with soil parti- 
cles. The formation of root hairs aids 
in the absorption of water not only 
because it increases the absorbing sur- 
face but also because the hairs come 
in closer contact with the soil particles 
than would be possible in the case of 
lai^e roots. 

^ of hdrs. Root hota 

miUet root. ( X 280 ) right angles from 

the surface of the roots, but when 
they are in the soil they soon meet with soil particles and are 
thus turned aside. In doing this their surfaces conform to those 
of the particles around which they grow, so that they are in very 
intimate contact with the soil particles. Growth in root hairs 
occurs only at the tip, which is protected by having a thickened 
wall (Fig. 222). Growth at any point other than the tip would 
loosen the attachment of the hairs to the soU particles. 

I^ocation of root hairs. Root hairs do not occur at the tip of the 
root or in the region of elongation. If they did occur in these 
places, they would, on account of their close contact with the soil 
p^cles, be likely to be broken as the tip was pushed through the 
soil. Root hairs are ephemeral structures, and after they have 
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functioned for a short time they dry up and disappear, so that they 
occur in only a short zone, which is called the root-hair zone. 

Anchorage by root hairs. The close contact of the root hairs 
with the soil particles is of advantage in more ways than simply 
for absorbing water and minerals from the soil. The contact with 
the soil particles is so close that when the root is pulled from the 
soil either the hairs are broken off or the soil particles adhere to 
the roots (Figs. 223, 224). This adhesion of the 
hairs to the soil particles aids in anchoring the 
plant in the ground. It is also of advantage in 
that the part of the root which bears the root hairs 
is firmly anchored, so that when the more apical 
portion increases in length the root-hair zone is 
held firmly in position and the tip is shoved forward. 

Absorption of water. The cell wall of the root 
hair is lined with a thin layer of protoplasm, within 
which is a large vacuole that has sugar and other 
substances dissolved in it. The protoplasm acts as 
a semipermeable membrane around the vacuole, 
while the plasma membrane which bounds the 
cytoplasm is a semipermeable piembrane aroimd 
the remainder of the protoplasm. The osmotic 
pressure in the root hair is greater than that of 
the surrounding soil water, and so water is drawn 
from the soil into the root hair. Osmotic pressure 
is also instrumental in causing the movement of 
water from cell to cell in the cortex of the root. 

Passage of water through the cortex. When water passes into 
a root hair, it goes from a solution with a low osmotic pressure to 
one with a high osmotic pressure ; when it passes from the paren- 
chyma cells to the vessels, the reverse is the case ; but the water 
is frequently forced into the vessels under considerable pressure. 
This is clearly shown in the bleeding, or exudation of water, from 
the stems of many plants after the upper part of the plant has been 
removed. The bleeding seems to ^ due to great turgidity and 
hi^ turgor pressure in the parenchyma cells. TVhen pressure 
within the cells becomes sufficiently great, water and other sub- 
stances to which the protoplasm is permeable appear to be forced 



Fig. 223. Seed* 
ling of radisli, 
showing root 
hairs grown 
in moist air. 

(Xli) 
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out of the cells under pressure; but this process is not fully 
understood. 

Turgor pressure. The pressure of bleeding is often designated 
as root pressure because when plants are turgid the roots usually 
produce such a pressure. Turgor pressure is a more appropriate 
name, however, as pressure of a similar nature may be produced in 
other parts of plants. 

Turgor pressure of roots cannot be consid- 
ered as an .explanation of the movement of 
water up the stem, as such pressure can occur 
only when the parenchyma cells of the root are 
turgid, and this is not usually the case when 
transpiration is active and the movement of 
water most rapid. At such times there is little 
or no turgor pressure, and water may be ab- 
sorbed by the stump of a decapitated stem 
instead of being exuded from it. 

Bleeding is largely responsible for the exuda- 
tion of maple sap or the sweet juices from palm 
inflorescences (Figs. 155, 156) that have been 
cut and that yield sugar or, after fermentation, 
produce alcoholic beverages or vinegar. The 
Mexican alcoholic beverage known as pulque 
has a similar origin, as it is the fermented juice 
obtained from agave plants from which the buds 
have been removed. 

Absorption of minerals. The water around 
the soil particles contains mineral matter which is dissolved from 
the soil. This water is in contact with that in the cell wall of the 
root hair, and so is continuous with it, while the water in the oell 
wall is in turn continuous with that in the interior of the hair. 
The mineral matter dissolved in the soil water tends to flifPngft 
into the water in the ^seU wall, and through that into the interior 
of the cell. In this way mineral matter passes from the soil into 
the plant. While in the root hairs the plasma membrane, or outer 
layer of protoplasm, is impermeable to sugar and many other 
substances within the cell, it is permeable to many of the simple 
inorganic compounds found in the soil. The diffusion of the 



Fic. 224. Seedling 
of radish from seed 
planted in the soil 

Note the adherence 
of soil to root hairs 
and compare with 
Fig. 223. (X W 
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mineral matter through the plasma membrane is independent of 
the movement of the water. 

By the use of a piece of parchment paper separating a solu- 
tion of sugar from pure water it is very easy to demonstrate that 
the movement of a solvent and the movement of the solute through 
a membrane may be independent of each other. The volume of 
the sugar solution will increase, showing that it has absorbed 
water, while at the same time some of the sugar will pass in the 
opposite direction into the pure water. The movement of water 
in one direction and of a dissolved substance in the opposite di- 
rection through the same membrane at the same time can be 
strikingly shown by the use of the thistle-tube apparatus shown 
in Fig. 75. The bulb of the thistle tube is filled with concentrated 
sugar solution, a piece of parchment paper is tied over the mouth 
of the bulb, the tube is inverted, and the bulb is immersed in dis- 
tilled water. Water is drawm into the sugar solution, as is shown 
by the fact that the latter rises in the thistle tube. If now we re- 
peat the same experiment with the addition of coloring the sugar 
solution with eosin, the sugar solution still rises in the tube while 
some of the eosin passes out through the parchment paper and 
colors the distilled water. In other words, the movements of the 
eosin and the water are independent. 

Accumulation of mineral matter in a plant. As movement by 
diffusion is always from a greater to a less concentration, a given 
kind of mineral matter would be expected to enter a plant only so 
long as the concentration of that particular substance was greater 
outside than inside the plant. The original substance, however, 
after entering a plant, is usually combined with others in such a 
way that it no longer exists in the same form as in the soil water. 
In this way the concentration of a given substance may remain 
greater outside than inside, even though it is absorbed in large 
quantities. Owing to this fact a plant may accu m ulate a much 
greater proportion of a given element than is found in the soil 
water. 

Inasmuch as the diffusion of mineral matter dissolved in water 
is independent of the diffusion of the water itself, an increase 
in the amount of water absorbed by a plant would not increase 
the amount of mineral matter absorbed if the water moved in the 
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plant only by diffusion. It is only owing to the fact that the water 
in the vessels moves as a steady stream, and not by diffusion, that 
transpiration can increase the amount of mineral matter taken in 
by a plant. 

It is indeed questionable how far transpiration can cause an 
accumulation of mineral matter in a plant. If any given mineral 
substance should accumulate anjwhere in the plant in greater 
concentration than it occurs in the soil, it would tend to diffuse 
to a region of lower concentration and finally to the soil water. 
It is only as a given mineral substance is changed into some other 
substance that the elements composing it can accumulate in the 
plant to a much greater extent than that in which they occur in 
the soil water. 

Elements obtained from the soil. There are ten elements which 
are universally regarded as essential for the higher plants. The 
three which are found in carbohydrates (that is, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen) are obtained from carbon dioxide and water. Carbon 
comes from carbon dioxide, hydrogen from water, and oxygen 
from both carbon dioxide and water. 

There are seven elements which must be obtained from the 
soil. These are nitrogen, sulfur, phosphorus, magnesium, iron, 
calcium, and potassium. Three of these are necessary for the man- 
ufacture of plant proteins. These are nitrogen, sulfur, and 
phosphorus. Nitrogen is a prominent constituent of all proteins ; 
sulfur is found in proteins in small amounts, but nevertheless is 
nece^ary for the building up of plant proteins ; phosphorus is an 
essential constituent of the conjugated proteins of the nucleus. 

Two of the mineral elements from the soil are necessary for the 
formation of chlorophyll. These are iron and magnesium. Iron 
does not enter into the chlorophyll molecule, but chlorophyll can- 
not be formed except in the presence of iron. Magnesium is one 
of the elements in chlorophyll. 

Calcium is a constituent of the calcium pectate of the middle 
lamella. Calcium is often deposited very abundantly in the form 
0 caldmn oxalate, which is a combination of calcium and oxalic 
^i 22-'24). The calcium appears to neutralize the harm- 

ful effect of the oxalic acid which is formed as a by-product of 
metabolism. Potassium is needed in considerable quantities, and 
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appears to play an important role in vital activities, as it is abxin- 
dant in meristematic regions and cells rich in protoplasm. 

The above account is by no means a complete description of 
the physiological uses of the elements mentioned. The functions 
of some of the mineral elements are very complicated and are 
often rather obscure. 


SOIL 

Terture of soil. Soils are composed of particles which are 
classified according to their size as gravely sand^ siltj and clay. 
These divisions are arbitrary, and the size limits assigned to the 
various classes by different authorities are not always the same. 
Particles over 1 millimeter in diameter may be regarded as gravel 
or rock ; those between 0.05 millimeter and 1 millimeter, as sand ; 
those between 0,005 millimeter and 0.05 millimeter, as silt; and 
those less than 0.006 millimeter, as clay. A soil containing a large 
proportion of sand is called a sandy soil, one with much clay a 
clay soil, while soils that are intermediate are loams. 

The amount of water held by a soil varies with the total sur- 
face of the particles, and so clay, being more finely divided than 
sand, holds more water than sand, which dries out rather quickly. 

Movement of water in soil. During a rain, water enters the 
spaces in the soil and expels the air. The action of gravity tends 
to carry the water down into the soil, but films are left around 
the soil particles. The downward movement of the water is known 
as percolation. After the rain has ceased, air is drawn into the soil 
as the water moves downward. Percolation continues until it 
reaches a region (the water table) in which all the-spaces are occupied 
by water. The percolation of water is most rapid in coarse soils 
and slowest in fine soils. In clay soil, percolation may be so slow 
that after the upper layers have become saturated much water runs 
off the surface, while the underlying layers remain relatively dry. 

The percolation of water is very important, as by this means 
a reserve supply is carried to lower levels. The spil loses water by 
evaporation from the surface, with the result that water is drawn up 
from the lower levels in much the same way as oil moves up a wick. 
Also, when a plant absorbs water from the soil particles in contact 
with the root hairs, water is drawn from more moist particles 
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bo those from which the plant has taken water. It is owing to 
this movement of soil water that a soil dries out rather uniformly. 

Water is drawn up in loam more rapidly than in sand or clay. 
The attraction of a soil for water increases with the total surface 
of the particles; consequently loam draws water with greater 
force than does sand. According to this reasoning we should ex- 
pect clay to draw water more rapidly than loam ; but clay is com- 
posed of such small particles, and the spaces between the particles 
are so small, that water is held with great force and there is less 
tendency for the water to percolate or be drawn up than in the 
case of loam. 

Loam allows suflScient water to percolate through it, and then 
draws it up again with considerable rapidity. For this reason loam 
is better for agricultural purposes than is either sandy soil or clay. 
Moreover, the air spaces are large enough to allow for sufficient 
aeration, which is not likely to be the case with clay. 

The upward movement of water takes place in the films around 
the particles, and so any interference with the continuity of the 
films tends to retard the movement. Water can be conserved by 
working the soil near the surface into a mulch, or loose layer, as 
by this means the continuity of the films is interrupted, so that 
water is not drawn to the surface, where it would be lost by evapo- 
ration. That water is drawn to the surface to a greater extent in 
compact than in loose soil is shown in the case of footprints in a 
cultivated field. The soil under the footprints is more compact 
than the surrounding soil, and has a darker color due to the greater 
amount of water that it contains. 

Soil structure. The term soil structure is used to denote the 
manner in which the particles are arranged in a soil. When the 
fine particles are aggregated in granules, the soil is said to have 
a granular, or crumb, structure. Such a soil is loose and friable 
and is considered to be in good physical condition. If a clay soil 
is worked when it is wet, the granular structure is destroyed and 
the soil becomes compact and poorly aerated. The soil is then in 
poor physical condition. The wet condition is very persistent, and 
at the same time the soil is impervious to the percolation of any 
water. As the clay soil in this wet condition dries it shrinks and 
cracks, thus forming hard, tenacious clods. 
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Weight of soil. A given volume of sand is heavier than the same 
volume of clay, as the weight of the individual grains of sand is suf- 
ficient to overcome considerable friction and to cause the particles 
to be compactly arranged, so that the pore space is decreased to a 
greater extent than is the case with lighter particles such as clay. 

Water has a tendency to bind soil particles together, as is shown 
in the case of sand, which can be molded to some extent when wet 
but falls apart when dry. Owing to the greater amount of surface 
afforded by the small particles of clay, water binds particles of 
clay together with much more force than it does grains of sand. It 
is partly for this reason that clay is tenacious and harder to plow 
than sand, and it is owing to these properties that a farmer regards 
clay as a heavy soil and sand as a light soil. 

Water absorption and transpiration. When soil contains a 
considerable quantity of water, it gives up water to plants more 
readily than when it is dry. The amount of water in the soil may 
therefore be a very important factor in determining whether or 
not a given rate of transpiration is excessive. In order that a plant 
may live it must, over an extensive period, absorb as much water 
as it loses through transpiration. If the rate of transpiration con- 
tinues to be greater than the rate of absorption, the plant will 
ultimately wither and die. When there is a sufficient supply of 
water in the soil, a plant may be able to replace the amount of 
water lost, even when the rate of transpiration is. comparatively 
high ; if there is less water in the soil, the same rate of transpiration 
may cause the plant to succumb to drought. 

Available soil moisture. Plants not only cannot absorb water 
as rapidly from a dry soil as from a moist soil, but they will vrilt 
long before all the water is removed from the soil. When the water 
is reduced below a certain amount, a plant cannot absorb it fast 
enough to replace loss through transpiration, and so wilting ensues. 
Therefore not all the water that is in the soil is available. The 
percentage of water that is left in a soil when a plant wilts is called 
the vnUing coefficient of that soil. This wilting coefficient varies 
with different soils, being higher with fine soU than with coarw 
soils. It also varies with the rate of evaporation, as a plant will 
wilt with more water in a soil when the rate of transpiration is high 
than when it is low. 
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Effects of cultivation. Cultivation destroys weeds and render 
the soil more porous, so that it is better aerated, water is absorbet 
readily, and roots can penetrate it easily. As has already beei 
pointed out, cultivation of the surface layers may decrease th< 
amount of water lost from the soil through evaporation. 

Humus. Soils contain var3ring quantities of dark-colored de 
caying organic matter known as humus. It is owing to the pres 
ence of humus in soil that the soil is usually darker-colored thai 
the subsoil. As a source of nitrogen, humus is a very importan 
constituent of soils. It is also valuable in other ways. Humus hai 
great capacity for absorbing water and so may have great valu« 
in increasing the water-holding capacity of a soil. Clay soil is 
rendered more porous by the presence of humus. 

Organisms in the soil. In addition to containing the roots o 
plants, the soil is the home of a large variety of organisms whicl 
have great influence on soil fertility. Green plants can utilize ma 
teriaJs only when they are in the form of simple compounds, anc 
so the rema i ns from plants and animals must be decomposec 
before they are available to the higher plants. Animals take pari 
in this process. Earthworms break down organic materials anc 
also mix the soil. Bacteria and fungi are very numerous in the 
soil and are most important agetits for the decomposition oi 
organic material. When nitrogenous compounds are broken down 
the chief end product is ammonia. In the soil are bacteria whicl 
oxidize the ammonia to nitrites and others which oxidize the 
nitrites to nitrates, the form in which nitrogen is most readilj 
absorbed by green plants. These nitrifying bacteria are very im- 
portant in preserving the fertility of the soil, because without then: 
much of the ammonia, which is a gas, would escape and be lost ir 
the atmosphere. From the standpoint of soil fertility other soi] 
bacteria known as nitrogen-fixing bacteria are most important 
These bacteria have the ability to assimilate the free nitrogen oi 
the air ; through their activity combined nitrogen is added to the 
soil and pan be used by higher plants. Nitrifying and nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria are described at greater length in a later chapter. 
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THE ANATOMY OF ROOTS 

General regions. The general internal structure of stems 
roots is very similar. In both cases there is a central stele which is 
surrounded by a cortex (Figs. 225, 226). In stems this" is in turn 
surrounded by an epidermis. Some authorities maintain that in 
roots there is no true epidermis, but that this structure is repre- 
sented morphologically in the formation of the primary rootcap. 
Others, however, contend that the outermost layer of the root is 
morphologically an epidermis, but that it is not such physiologi- 
cally, as it is an absorbing and not a protective structure. These 
theoretical considerations need not concern us here ; for the pnrVft 
of simplicity we may regard the outermost layer of the root as an 
epidermis. 

Epidermis. The epidermis of a root is, as we have seen, very 
different in structure and function from that of stems and leaves, 
but agrees with that of the latter in being a single layer of cells. 

Roots that grow underground are not exposed to high rates of 
evaporation, and so they do not need to have cutinized walls to 
protect them from transpiration. Moreover, if their walls were 
cutinized or thickened, this would interfere with the absorption of 
water. The walls are thin, soft cellulose membranes. The prin- 
cipal peculiarity of these cells consists in the presence of the long 
root hairs, the structure and function of which have already been 
discussed. 

Stele. The general structure of monocotyledonous and dicoty- 
ledonous roots is very similar (Figs. 226, 227). This applies to 
the arrangement of vascular bundles as well as to other features, 
and is strikingly in contrast with the great difference in arrange- 
ment of bundles in monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous stems. 

The stele of roots is usually much smaller m comparison with 
the cortex than is the case with stems (Figs. 226, 227). This is due 
to the greater centralization of the thick-walled elements in roots 
than in stems, which is coimected with the fact, as previously ex- 
plained, that the stress which roots have to withstand is largely 
longitudinal tension. 

The center of the stele may be occupied by thin-wall pith cells, 
by thick-walled sclerenchjnmatous cells, or by one or more xylem 
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vessels. Around this central portion the xylem, as seen in cross 
section, is arranged in rays which are usually widest near the center 
and taper toward the outside (Figs. 226, 227). The phloem occurs in 
groups between the xylem regions^ and not exterior to the xylem, 
as in stems. The alternate arrangement of the xylem and phloem 
is apparently connected with the absorbing function of roots. As 



Fig. 226. Cross section of root of a species of Wandering Jew (CommeMna), 
a monocotyledonous plant 

6, epidermis; c, cortex; en, endodermis; pa, passage cell; pe, pencycle, 
ph, phloem; x, xylem, (x 66) 

the phloem is not at the outside of the xylem, water may pass 
straight from the epidermis to the xylem without going through 
the phloem. 

Pencycle. The outermost part of the stele is, as in stems, the 
pericycle. In roots the pericycle never contains sclerenchyma cells 
but is composed altogether of parenchyma cells, and usually con- 
sists of only a single layer (Figs. 226, 230). 



Fic. 227. Cross section of young root of a dicotyledonous plant, mnngo bean 
(Phaseolus radiatus) 

Iii the side there are four rows of scylem vessels, the protoxylem, one of which 
is labeled *. Alternating with the xylem is the phloem, ph, (X 70) 



Fic. 228. Cross section of a portion of root of Vandering Jew (Commelina), 
snowing endodermis and passage cell 

%e mdod^M is a row of thiok-waUed ceUs running across the drawing • the 
passage ceU is the thm-walled ceU in this row. Note the xylem bSw the’pas. 
sage cell, (x 300) 
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Cortez. The cortex lies between the stele and the epidermis. 
The innermost layer of the cortex in the stem is known as the 
starch sheath. In roots this layer is called the endodermis. The 
walls of the cells of 


the endodermis, and 
particularly the radial 
ones, are partially cu- 
tinized. The walls 
may remain thin (Fig. 
230) or they may be 
thickened ^gs. 225, 
226). In the latter 
case all the walls may 
be equally thickened, 
but usually the radial 
and inner walls are 
thicker than the outer 
walls. Certain cells 
found in the endoder- 
mis near the ends of 
the xylem rays (Figs. 
226, 228) remain thin- 
walled as long as that 
part of the root is ab- 
sorbing water through 
its root hairs. Such 
thin-walled cells are 
called possope cells and 
apparently serve as 
passagewaysforwater 
going from the cortex 
into the stele. Anen- 



Fic. 229. Longitadinal section of a portion of an 
onion root, showing internal origin of branch 
root. (X 176) 


dodennis containing thick-walled cells and passage cells appeals 
to direct the movement of water so that it shall pass directly to 
the xylem and not through the phloem. Thus it enters the xylem 
and is conducted upward without getting into the sieve tubes and 
diluting their contents. In old parts of roots the cortex often dis- 


appears and the endodermis functions as an epidermis (Fig. 232). 
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The cells fit close together, so that there are no air 

spaces between them. As there are air spaces between the other 
cells of the cortex, the lack of ,them in the endodermis would 
appear to decrease the diffusion of air into the vascular tissues. 



Fic, 230. Cross section of root of mnngo bean (Phaseolus racUatus) older than 
that shown in Fig. 227 

«, epidermis; c, cortex; en, endodermis: p, pericycle; cd, cambium region; 
pht phloem; px, protoxylem; mx, metaxylem. (x 86) 

The part of the cortex outside of the endodermis is frequently 
composed of parenchyma cells only. These cells may serve for 
the slow movement and storage of food. As in the case of stems, 
the cortex in young roots is of importance in giving rigidity. This 
is done by means of turgor. The epidermis of the root is usually 
an ephemeral structure. In many cases the cell walls of the outer 
layers of the cortex become thickened, and these layers take the 
place of the epidermis. 
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The cortex of the root does not contain collench3Tiia, as does 
that of inajiy steins. In steins the colleneh yrnfl. usually forms a 
continuous band in the outer part of the cortex. As was previously 
explained, this distribution of collenchyma is connected with the 
resistance which stems have to offer to bending stresses. As roots 



Fig. 231. Gross section of central portion of root of mnngo bean {Phaseolus 
radiatus) after secondary xylem has been formed from the cambium 

e, endodennis; p, pericycle; pA, phloem; ca, cambium; px, primary xylem; 
sZf secondary xylem. (X 116) 

are not subject to the same type of stresses, there is not the same 
necessity for the development of collenchyma. 

Roots that are in the ground cannot carry on photosynthesis, 
and in such cases chlorophyll is not developed in the cortex. In 
roots which normally are exposed to the light, however, chlorophyll 
is frequently developed in the parenchyma cells of the cortex, and 
in this case the cells are chlorenchyma cells. 

Branch roots. The branches of stems originate as superficial 
outgrowths in which both the epidermis and the underlying tissues 
take part. The cortex and epidermis of the branch and those of 
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the PI pin stem are therefore continuous. In roots, on the other 
a branch originates in the pericycle and forces its way 
through the cortex and epidermis, breaking these tissues as it 
grows (Fig. 229). Owing to their method of origin, therefore, the 



Fig. 232 . Cross section of root of mimgo bean {Phaseolus radiatus) after all 
of the cortex except the endodermis has disappeared 

c, endodermis; p, pericycle; ph^ phloem; pXj primary xylem; sx, secondary 
xylem; r, pith ray. (x 80 ) 

epidennis and the cortex of a branch root are not continuous with 
the epidennis and the cortex of the main root. 

Secondary thickening. Dicotyledonous roots, like dicotyle- 
donous stems, increase in thickness owing to the activity of the 
cambium. In very young roots there is no cambium (Fig. 227). 
The begiiming of the process of secondary thickening is initiated 
by the formation of a cambium in the stele on the inner side 
of each of the groups of phloem (Fig. 230). Subsequently this 
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cambium, extends around the outer end of the rays of the xylem 
so that it forms a convoluted cylinder (Fig. 230). By the activity 
of the cambium, secondary phloem is formed on the inner side of 
the primary phloem. The secondary xylem is not formed next 
to the primary xylem but opposite the secondary phloem (Fig. 

231) , while a pith ray is formed exterior to each of the primary 
rays of xylem (Figs. 231, 

232) . Although at first 
the cambium has the form 
of a convoluted cylinder, 
the convolutions are soon 
straightened out by un- 
equal rates of growth in 
different places, and the 
cambium, as seen in the 
cross section, becomes a 
regular circle (Fig. 232). 

The subsequent activity 
of the cambium in the 
root is similar to that in 
the stem. 

/ 

SPECIALIZED ROOTS 


The chief functions of 
roots are the absorption 
of water and mineral 
matter and the anchor- Fig, 233. Taeniop/iylfum, a leafless epiphytic 
age of the plant. Some *"®*'*'* xT” 



age of the plant. Some wmcn ae^e wr pnoto- 

. - • 1. 1 syntiiesis. v X yj 

parasites have specialized 

roots that produce haustoria (Fig. 8) which perform these func- 
tions. Moreover, roots, like other organs, may be specialized for 
functions which are not, in general, characteristic of the organ 
concerned. 

Such specialized roots may be classified according to their 
functions under the following headings : photosynthesis (leaf func- 
tion), support (stem function), reproduction (seed function), storage, 
and aeration. 
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Photosynthesis (leaf function). Underground roots are not 
exposed to the light, and so are not in a position to carry on pho- 



Fic. 234. Pandanus tectorius with roots. ( X 

Thisptot is w oonunon along the stra^^'the Eastern tropics 
and IS planted throughout the tropics as an ornamental plant 

tosynthesis. Such roots do not develop chlorophyll. The roots 
of many epiphytes and of some vines, however, are exposed to the 




Fig. 235. Prop roots of Rhizophora candelaria 

These roots have a great development of air spaces in which oxygen diffuses to 
the underground portions of the root system. Rhizophora is one of the principal 
plants in the mangrove swamps described in Chapter XII, Plant Gwgraphy 
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light, and such roots usually possess chlorophyll and so manufac- 
ture food by means of photosjmthesis. In the epiphytic orchid 
Tamiophyllum (Fig. 233) this function is performed almost en- 
tirely by the roots. This plant has no leaves and only a small 
stem, to which the roots are attached and which bears the flower 



Fic.237. Roots of strangling Fic. 238. An old specimen of strangling fig in 

fig on a large tree trunk which the roots serve as trunks 


shoots. The roots, on the other hand, are highly developed and 
contain chlorophyll. 

SuHK>rt (stem function). In a number of cases, roots take the 
place of stems in serving as supports. This is the case in the 
genus Pandanw (Fig. 234), where that part of the stem which is 
ne^ the ground is very small and incapable of supporting the 
weight of the plant. Large roots grow out from the main stem 
and serve to brace it; such roots are called hrace roots. Other 
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roots grow down from the branches and prop them up ; such roots 
are known as prop roots. Rhizoj)hora (Figs. 235, 281) has B^Tnilgr 
brace and prop roots. Com has brace roots. These roots grow 
out in whorls from the lower nodes and serve to brace the stem 
of the plant. 



Fig. 239. Aerial adventitious roots of the ivy 


Prop roots are conspicuous in many species of the genus Ficus 
(Fig. 236), and particularly in the banyan tree. In the latter case 
large roots extend down from the larger branches and serve as 
secondary trunks. As a result one plant may extend over a con- 
siderable area and be supported by a large number of prop roots 
which, from the standpoint of function, may be regarded as addi- 
tional trunks. 
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Another very interesting example of supporting roots is afforded 
by the strangling figs of tropical forests. These plants start as 
epiphytes in the tops of the trees and send down roots that reach 
the ground (Fig. 237). Branches from these roots grow around the 
tree and coalesce either with each other or with the main root, 
until the trunk of the tree is usually enclosed by a network. As 
this grows and coalesces, it interferes with the growth of the tree, 
the fig leaves shade the tree, and the roots of the fig interfere with 



Fic. 240. Root of Fig. 241. Enlarged storage root of turnip 

sweet potato modi* 

Red for food storage. 

(Xi) 

those of the tree. This combination usually results in the death of 
the tree on which the fig is growing. The meshlike support of the 
fig continues to grow until it may finally have the appearance of a 
solid trunk. Usually, however, some of the meshes persist. The 
final appearance of these figs is greatly influenced by the form and 
height of the trees on which they start. When they grow on slant- 
ing or peculiarly shaped trees, they sdmetimes assume very fan- 
tastic shapes (Fig. 238). 

Climbing plants may be attached to their supports by means 
of roots and so be supported by the roots (Figs. 217, 239). 



IG. 242. Clustered, fleshy roots of the dahlia, with much stored plant food, in 
early spring. ( X J) 

remains of last yearns stem ; s/i, young shoots beginning to sprout from the 
upper ends of the roots. (IVom Bergen and Caldwell, Practical Botany) 



Fig. 243. Cross section of en- Fig. 244. Cross section of storage 
larged storage root of turnip root of white radish 

Note that it is composed largely The circle inside the root reprO' 
of xylem sents the cambium 


Fig. 247. Cross section of the sto]> 
age root of parwp 

The irregularly circular line in the 
root represents the cambium 






Fig. 249. Jussiaea repens, a rooting or 
floating aquatic with numerous inflated 
roots which project upward into the air 


These roots contain a great develop- 
ment of air spaces through which air 
can pass to the submerged portions of 
the plant. (X J) 


Many trees in the tropics have 
hvitress roots (Fig. 254) which are 
planklike extensions growing from 
the upper portions of large roots. 
Such buttress roots are fre- 
quently made into table tops. 

Reproduction (seed function). 
The roots of many plants produce 
adventitious buds which grow into 
new plants and reproduce the spe- 
cies. Some plants are reproduced 
artificially by root cuttings. 
Storage. TJndei^ound roots 
become very much thick- 
ened and serve as organs for the 
storage of food. Such is the case in sweet potatoes (Fig. 240), 
yams, radishes (Fig. 218), turnips (Fig. 241), parsnips, carrots, 
and dahlias (Fig. 242). Itoots may also store water. 
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In the storage roots the food may be stored largely in the cortex or the 
xylem region or in both. In turnips (Fig. 243) food is stored largely in the 
xylem, and the phloem and cortex are relatively narrow. In the radish 
(Fig. 244) and the sweet potato (Fig. 245) the xylem is also the chief 
region of food storage, but food is also stored outside the xylem. In the 
carrot there is a more even distribution between xylem and bark (Fig. 
246) ; while in the parsnip the bark is more prominent than the xylem 
(Fig. 247). In beets there are alternate layers of xylem and phloem owing 
to the formation of successive cambiums, as previously explained. 

Aeration. Specialized aerating roots are found on a number of 
plants that grow in submerged soil (Fig. 249) . These are particu- 
larly prominent in mangrove swamps. Such roots contain a con- 
spicuous development of air space. Oxygen from the atmosphere 
diffuses into these spaces and then down into the underground 
root system. The aerating roots extend vertically out of the soil 
in some mangrove-swamp species (Fig. 282), and also in the 
bald cypress of the fresh-water swamps of the southeastern part 
of the United States. In the genus Rhizophora (Fig. 235) of 
the mangrove swamps the aerating roots grow from the trunk 
and branches and also serve as absorbing roots and as brace and 
prop roots. 



CHAPTER XII 


PLANT GEOGRAPHY 

The physical characteristics of the vegetation of a given region 
are largely due to environmental conditions ; the systematic rela- 
tionships depend to a great extent on the past or present geographi- 
cal connections or barriers. When two regions have been separated 
for a considerable length of time by barriers such as high mountain 
chains or wide seas, which it is impossible for most plants to cross, 
the systematic composition of the vegetation in the two regions 
will be very different. If the environmental conditions are similar, 
however, the vegetation of two areas, whether separated or not, 
is likely to have the same general appearance because in most cases 
similar external conditions produce associations of plants whose 
fundamental physical characteristics are much alike. In the pres- 
ent chapter the vegetation of the world will be considered frofti the 
standpoint of the physical types of vegetation found in various 
environments. The most favorable environmental conditions for 
plant growth are found in those lowland regions of the tropics 
where moisture is abundant and where there is no pronounced dry 
season. If from moist tropical lowlands we proceed either to colder 
latitudes, to higher altitudes, or to drier regions, the environmental 
conditions become less favorable and the vegetation is less luxuri- 
ant. Forests of moist tropical lowlands therefore afford a conven- 
ient starting point for a discussion of the vegetation of the world. 

Tropical rain forests. Tropical lowlands, where soil conditions 
are favorable and where there is no distinct dry season or where 
the dry season is not long and severe, produce very luxuriant for- 
ests (Figs. 6, 250) . Typically, the forest canopy is composed of three 
stories characterized by different types of trees. The trees of the 
top, or dominant, story form a nearly closed canopy which is fre- 
quently 60 meters or more in height. The crowns of the second 
story are beneath those of the dominant story and, like those of 
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the dominant story , frequently form, a nearly closed canopy. The 
trees of the third, or lowest, story are usually small and slender 
and have small opten crowns. The presence of these three stories 
of different trees is not usually evident on casual observation, for 
the composition of all the stories is very complex and few of the 
trees present any striking peculiarities. Moreover, smaller trees 
of a higher story always occur in a lower story as well as between 



E^G. 251. Climbing palms (rattans) in Philippine rain forest 


the different stories, while the different species of a story have dif- 
ferent heights. Erect palms are frequently numerous in the lower 
stories but are seldom a prominent part of the vegetation. 

Beneath the tree stories there is a ground covering, the com- 
position of which varies in different situations. In rather dry 
areas, particularly on ridges, it may consist largely of woody plants, 
while in moist situations, especially in ravines, herbs are abundant. 
Among the latter, ferns are frequently prominent. 

Large vines are alwa3^ conspicuous in moist tropical forests. 
Among these are the climbing pahns, bamboos, and aroids. In 
the Malayan region the long, feathery leaves of rattans (climbing 
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pahns chiefly of the genus Cdlamtis) are particularly striking (Figs. 
95, 261). Dicotyledonous vines are conspicuous chiefly as large 
cables hanging from the crowns of the tall trees. 

Epiphytic vegetation is abundant but is confined chiefly to the 
larger branches of dominant trees, where it frequently forms strik- 



Fic. 252, An epiphytic bromeliad iBillbergia) 


Note that the leaves form um-shaped cups for 
collecting water, which is absorbed by absorbing 
hairs on the leaves, (X fjy) 


ing aerial gardens. The 
conspicuous epiphytes 
are ferns and flowering 
plants, orchids (Fig. 2) 
being very numerous. 
Bromeliada (Fig. 252) 
are conspicuous in the 
American tropics. In 
general the epiphytes 
have a xerophytic struc- 
ture ; many of them con- 
tain abundant water- 
storing tissue. 

The most striking 
feature of moist tropi- 
cal forests is the great 
development of foliage, 
which is usually contin- 
uous from the ground 
covering to the top of 
the forests. Although 
such a forest consists 
chiefly of large trees, the 


thing that strikes the 


eye is not the gigantic trunks but rather the foliage which hides 
the trunks (Fig. 253). In some tropical forests the canopy is ex- 
ceedingly dense and there is little development of undergrowth 
and ground covering. Here the trunks of the trees stand out as 


gigantic col umns . The great luxuriance of tropical rain forests is 
explained by the fact that moisture, temperature, and light are 
continuously favorable. The same favorable conditions, particu- 
larly in regard to moisture, are responsible for the great develop- 
m^t of epiphytes. Large epiphytes are more dependent on a 
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continuous supply of atmospheric moisture than the terrestrial 
plants, and they cannot stand prolonged periods of adverse mois- 
ture conditions, whether these are due to lack of atmospheric 
moisture or to cold. In keeping with the great luxuriance of the 
vegetation, the number of species of trees, vines, and epiphytes 
in moist tropical forests is greater than in less favored regions. 



Fig. 253. View in rain forest on lower slope of Mount Maquiling, 
Philippine Islands 

Note the density of the foliage, which hides the large tree trunks 


More than a hundred species of trees have been counted on a 
quarter of a hectare. 

Flowers are usually inconspicuous in the forest. This is due to 
the fact that the production of flowers is extended over a long 
period instead of being crowded into a short flowering season, and 
to the fact that as one views the canopy from below the flowers 
are largely hidden by the foliage. , 

Tropical forests have been considered as the home of bizarre 
plants. If the large number of species found in tropical forests is 
taken into consideration, the number of curious species in the 
tropics is probably no greater in proportion to the total number 
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present than in other regions. If by curious is meant "specialized/' 
or different from the great majority of plants, then certainly desert 
vegetation is much more bizarre than is the vegetation of the moist 
tropics. The vegetation of the temperate zone, with its deciduous 
leaves, annual rings of growth, highly specialized bud scales, and 
other features connected with the winter season, is much more 
specialized than is tropical vegetation. Moist tropical vegetation 



Fic. 254. Base of a tree trunk showing buttress roots 


contains a greater wealth of forms than is found in less favored 
localities. Among these forms are many, such as climbing palms 
(Figs. 95, 251) and begonias, not found elsewhere. Such plants are 
hardly more peculiar in themselves than are other plants. That 
such plants have been described as peculiar is largely because they 
are unfamiliar in the native homes of those who have described 
them. 

A number of interesting types of plants do, however, occur in 
moist tropical forests (Rg. 65). Strangling figs (Figs. 237, 238) 
present a very peculiar appearance and are sometimes numerous. 
Trees with large buttress roots are rather common (Fig. 254). In 
a oonsiderable number of species, flowers and fruits occur on the 
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trunks and the large branches, but such species constitute a very 
small, inconspicuous proportion of all the trees present. Humus- 
collecting epiphytic ferns (Figs. 104, 255) are sometimes abimdant. 
Curious plants of the Malayan region also include large flowering 
parasites (Figs. 7, 189) and plants that have swollen stems (Figs. 
214, 215) which are inhabited by ants, but such plants are usually 
rare and never form a conspicuous part of the vegetation. 

Subtropical and 
warm temperate rain 
forests. In subtropical 
and warm temperate 
regions, where rainfall 
is abundant and well 
distributed through all 
parts of the year, there 
are evergreen forests. 

Near the tropics these 
are similar to the trop- 
ical rain forests, but 
as colder latitudes are 
reached the forests be- 
gin to partake more of 
the characteristics of 
the deciduous forests 
of the cold temperate 
regions. Subtropical and warm temperate forests are generally of 
lower stature than are the tropical rain forests, and they have 
fewer woody vines and epiphytes. Subtropical or warm temper- 
ate forests occur in southern Japan, Florida, northern Mexico, 
New Zealand, southeastern Australia, and parts of South America. 
In southeastern Australia they are found in gullies and valleys, 
and their luxuriance is due more to subterranean water than to 
rain. The rain forests of Australia and New Zealand are charac- 
terized by a great abundance of tree ferns. 

Cold temperate deciduous forests. In cold temperate regions 
there are two classes of forests : the deciduous broad-leaved for- 
ests (Fig. 256) and the evergreen needle-leaved, or coniferous, 
forests (Fig. 257). The cold winter season, from a physiological 



Fig. 255. Drynaria, an epiphytic fern which baa 
smaU humus-gathering leaves and large leaves 
which carry on photosynthesis and produce 
spores. ( X t:V) 
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standpoint, is a dry period, owing to the fact that low temperature 
hinders the absorption of water by the roots. In broad-leaved 
forests the lessened ability of the roots to absorb water is counter- 
balanced by the loss of the leaves, and so the trees are leafless dur- 
ing the winter season (Fig. 258). These deciduous forests are very 
much less luxuriant than the tropical rain forests. The trees form 

only a single story, and 
when this is well developed 
there is scanty develop- 
ment of undershrubs and 
herbs. The space under 
the main canopy is there- 
fore open (Fig. 259), in- 
stead of being densely filled 
as is the case in most of 
the tropical rain forests. 
Climbing vines are scarce 
and confined chiefly to the 
edges of the forests. Epi- 
phytes are also scanty and, 
except in the wanner parts 
of temperate zones, consist 
only of bryophytes, lichens, 
and algse. The best devel- 

Fic. 256. Deciduous forest iu northeastern 0 ^ deciduoUS for- 

part of the United States occurs in the eastern 

Photograph by Dr. George E. Nichols United States. 

During the winter sea- 
son the buds of most of the species are protected by specialized 
scales which prevent the buds from being desiccated (Fig. 114). 
The time of growth and development of the leaves is determined 
by the seasons. The winter buds contain the flowers and leaves 
of the coming spring and summer. The flowers usually expand at 
the beginning of the growing season, before the leaves appear or 
are fully developed. The leaf buds open and the leaves expand 
very rapidly. The foliage is fully developed early in the season, 
and the expansion of new leaves then ceases. During the latt® 
part of the season the buds that will expand during the next 
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spring are formed, and food material, which will make possible 
rapid growth in the spring, is stored in the stems. 

The expansion of the foliage early in the season is of great ad- 
vantage, as it allows all the leaves to function for the greatest 
possible length of time. The early appearance of flowers allows 
time for the development 
of the fruit and at the 
same time facilitates polli- 
nation, as both wind and 
insects have freer access to 
the flowers in a leafless 
forest than in one in full 
foliage. 

One of the most striking 
characteristics of the for- 
ests is the behavior of small 
perennial herbs W'ith per- 
sistent underground por- 
tions which send up flowers 
and leaves before the ap- 
pearance of the leaves on 
the trees and so make use 
of the bright light which 
reaches them before they 
are shaded by the foliage 
of the trees over them^ 

The aerial parts of many 
of these plants disappear 
early in the season. 

The changes in appear- 
ance which the forests un- 
dergo with the changing seasons are very striking. During the 
winter the trees are leafless and only a portion of the herbaceous 
vegetation retains its foliage. In the spring early-fliowering herbs 
carpet the ground and flower profusely, while shrubs and trees 
burst into bloom. Most of the trees are wind-pollinated and have 
inconspicuous flowers, but some of them have conspicuous insect- 
pollinated flowers. At this time the great array of blossoms 



Fig. 257. Redwood forest, Humboldt 
County, California 

Photograph by Dr. William S. Copper 
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renders the forest an object of great beauty. In summer the 
foliage predominates and flowers are scarce. In autumn, before 
the trees shed their foliage, the leaves of many of them change 
from green to brilliant shades of red, yellow, and brown, and 
again the forest is strikingly beautiful. As the brightly colored 
leaves fall, the forest enters the period of winter rest. 

Coniferous forests. 
The evergreen coniferous 
trees of the north tem- 
perate zone are adapted 
to withstand the desic- 
cating effects of winter 
by having xerophytic 
needlelike or scalelike 
leaves (Figs. 991, 996). 
The xerophytic structure 
of the leaves enables the 
trees to retain their foli- 
age throughout the win- 
ter, the leaves of most 
species remaining on the 
trees for a number of 
years. The retention of 
the foliage throughout 
the year has the advan- 
tage that the leaves can 
carry on photos 3 rnthesis 
whenever conditions are 
favorable, and the same 
leaves can function for 
several seasons. 

Undergrowth is usu- 
ally less dense in a well-developed temperate-zone coniferous 
forest than in a deciduous one. This’ is due in part to the fact 
that in the coniferous forests there is no season during which the 
undergrovrth is not shaded by the foliage of the trees, and in part 
to the fact that a carpet of slowly decaying, dry, resinous leaves 
hinders the establishment of seedlings. 



Fig. 258. Leafless condition of a deciduous 
forest in the northeastern part of the United 
States 
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Vast areas in the north temperate zone are covered by coniferous 
forests (Figs. 990, 257, 260). These are well developed in Europe, 
Siberia, and Canada, and in the northern, western, and south- 
eastern portions of the United States. The northern boundary 
coincides everywhere with the limit of tree growth. The largest 



Fig. 259. Smumer condition of a deciduous forest in the northeastern part of 

the United States 

Photc^raph by Dr. George E. Nichols 


stands of timber in the world are found in the coniferous forests 
which appear on the western coast of the United States. 

Tundra. Prom the standpoint of plant geography the boundary 
of the arctic region may be considered as the place where the last 
stimted trees disappear (Figs. 261, 262). This may be on either 
side of the arctic circle. North of this limit, where ice does not 
cover the ground tundra dominates the arctic region. The growth 
is usually open and alwa3r3 dwarf, and mosses and lichens predomi- 
nate. In favored situations there may be patches of meadows or 
dwarfed shrubs. The growing season is very short, about two 
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months, so that the spermatophytes rapidly pass through the 
stages from flowering to fruiting. One of the most striking 
characteristics of the tundra is the abundance and laige size of 
the flowers as contrasted with the small, short stems (Fig. 263). 

Mountain vegetation. 
The vegetation at different 
altitudes on mountains is 
profoundly affected by the 
changes in the climate at 
different elevations. With 
rising altitudes the tern* 
perature steadily decreases 
until, if the mountain is 
sufficiently high, there is 
a perpetual cap of snow. 
Eainfall is usually heavier 
on the lower slopes of 
mountains than in the sur- 
rounding lowlands. This 
is due to the fact that as 
the warm air from the 
lowland is forced up the 
mountainside it cools, with 
the result that its water- 
holding capacity is less- 
ened and the consequent 
excess of water in the 
Fic. 260. Interior of coniferous forest, Taku atmosphere forms clouds. 
Inlet, Alaska which frequently give rise 

The trees are Picea aitehensia and Tauga to rain. The amount of 
haierophyUa. Photograph by Dr. William S. rainfall increases up to a 

certain altitude, and then 
decreases because as the air continues to lose water in the form 
of rain it retains less and less moisture. The large rainfall at low 
and medium altitudes on mountains frequently results in a more 
luxuriant vegetation in these situations than in the neighboring 
drier lowlands. The greater luxuriance of the vegetation at low 
and medium altitudes on mountains is particularly striking when 




Fic. 261. Birch forest with lichens, Lapland 
Photograph by C. G. Aim 



Fig. 262. Dwarf birch heath, Lapland 
Photograph by C. G. Aim 
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the mountains rise from a dry or desert region. This is seen in 
Arizona, where the country around the mountains, and even the 
lower slopes of the mountains themselves, produce only desert 
vegetation, while at higher altitudes there occur rather luxuriant 
coniferous forests. 

On mountains the height of the forests decreases with rising 
elevation. At low and medium altitudes a greater luxuriance 



Fic. 263. Dryat octopetala in flower'in Lapland 
Photograph by C. G. Aim 


sometimes results from increased rainfall, but with this exception 
the height of the forests decreases until, frequently, the forest 
passes into elfin wood, which consists of stunted and twisted 
trees (Fig. 264). Above the elfin wood there is often an area of 
dwarf shrubs, which in turn gives way to alpine meadow (Figs. 
265, 266). This consists of a short, xeroph 3 dic, matted vegetation 
of grasses or dicotyledonous herbs, or both. Where conditions are 
favorable this vegetation extends to the region of perpetual snow. 
As in the arctic tundra, the flowers of the alpine meadow are large 
in comparison with the dwarf plants (Fig. 266). 

On moist tropical mountains the three-storied rain forests give 
way td a lower forest, which often consists of two stories, and 




Fic, 265. Alpine meadow invading glaciated rock surface, Glacier Gorge, 
Longs Peak, Colorado 


Photograph by Dr. William S. Cooper 
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which in many respects resembles the subtropical rain forest 
(Figs. 267, 268). It is less rich in species of trees than is the tropi- 
cal rain forest, and contains fewer woody vines and usually a 
nmnllur percentage of phanerogamic epiphytes, while epiphjd;io 
mosses and liverworts are more numerous. In general, epiphytic 
vegetation is more luxuriant (Fig. 269) than in the three-storied 



Fig. 266. Alpine meadow near Mount: Robson, British Columbia 
Compare with Fig. 263. Photograph by Dr. William S. Cooper 


rain forest. Above the two-storied forest there is an elfin wood 
consisting of a single story of twisted trees (Figs. 270, 271). Usu- 
ally the trunks ahd branches of the trees of the elfin wood (Figs. 
271, 272), and sometimes those of the two-storied forest at higher 
altitudes, are densely covered with a thick mat of mosses and 
liverworts. The mosses and liverworts not only cover the trunks 
and branches but also hang down in graceful festoons (Fig. 271). 
In the mosses and liverworts grow numerous ferns and a consider- 
able number of fioworing plants. 

Flowers of epiphytes, vines, and trees are usually numerous in 
this mossy forest, and, owning to the low stature of the trees, are 
conspicuous. The small sise of the tree^ and their twisted form, 




Fig. 267. Two-storied forest on Mount Maquiling, Philippine Islands, 
at an elevation of seven hundred and forty meters 



Fig. 268. Another two-storied forest on Mount Maqniling, Philippine 
Islands, at an elevation of seven hundred and forty meters 
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the thick mantles and festoons of mosses and liverworts, and the 
numerous blossoms give the mossy forest a weird yet attractive 
appearance and make it one of the most striking t3rpes of vegetation 
found in the tropics. 

Monsoon forests. In the tropics, regions with one or two pro- 
nounced dry seasons of several months' duration are much greater 

in extent than are those 
with a constantly humid 
climate, A seasonal cli- 
mate is particularly char- 
acteristic of the interior 
of continents. Where the 
rainfall is abundant dur- 
ing the wet season well- 
developed forests occur, 
but the vegetation is not 
so luxuriant as it is in 
the constantly moist re- 
gions. During the dry 
season much of the foli- 
age is shed, the degree 
of defoliation depending 
on the severity of the 
season. Over large areas 
the loss of leaves is 
never uniform, as along 
watercourses trees keep 
their foliage throughout 
the year. Except when 
the dry season is ex- 
treme, occasional ever* 
green trees occur. During the dry season the monsoon forests 
do not present as lifeless an aspect as do deciduous temperate 
forests in the cold season, as the dry season is pre-eminently the 
time of flowering. 

Monsoon forests resemble the deciduous forests in temperate 
re^ons in being of lower stature than tropical rain forests. They 
are also similar to* the temperate-zone deciduous forests, and dif- 





Fic. 270. Lower part of twisted tree with many aerial roots in mossy elfin 
forest near summit of Mount Maquiling, Philippine Islands 



Fig. 271. View of mossy elfin forest near summit of Mount Maquiling 
The trunks, branches, and aerial roots are covered with festoons of mosses 
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ferent from tropical rain forests, in that the trees have thick bark 
and gnTiiifll rings of growth in the wood, and ladt buttressed roots. 

Xerophilous forests. Dry tropical and subtropical regions which 
are not dry enough to produce deserts support either xerophilous 
forests (Figs. 1040, 273) or grassland. The xerophilous forests 
may be either evergreen or deciduous. The trees are usually of 



Fic. 272. Growth of mosses and a filmy fern on a trunk in mossy elfin forest 
near summit of Mount Maquiling, Philippine Islands 


low stature as compared with rain or monsoon forests, but there 
are exceptions, the giant eucalyptus forests of western Australia 
being pronounced xerophilous forests. The vegetation is more 
open than in rain forests or monsoon forests, and the leaves are 
much more xerophytic than in the latter types. The xerophilous 
forests often grade into bush land (Fig. 274), grassland, or 
desert. 

Grassland. Grassland in tropical and subtropical regions usu- 
ally takes the form of savanna, in which widely spaced trees occur 
with the grass (Fig. 275). In temperate regions grasslands are 
usually without trees except along watercourses. In the United 
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States the more moist grassland, or prairie, is excellent for raising 
grain, 'while the drier grassland, or plain, is good for grazing. 

In many cases extensive grasslands are due to the interference 
of man rather than to natural conditions. In temperate regions 



Fic. 273. Sclerophyllons forest in Australia in a region with an annual rainfall 
of thirty to forty inches 


meadows are frequently produced as a result of cultivation. In the 
Malay Archipelago large tracts of rank waste grasslands are due 
to periodic fires which have followed the removal of the original 
forests. The fires destroy dicotyledonous plants but do not appreci- 
ably damage the underground rhizomes of the grasses. Similarly, 
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fires are frequently responsible for the presence of grasslands in 
temperate areas. 

Deserts. Areas which have a very slight rainfall and are covered 
by a scanty growth of scattered plants are known as deserts (Figs. 
84, 276). The largest area stretches across Africa into southeastern 
Asia. In Africa it is called the Sahara Desert, and in Asia it is 



Fig. 274. Bush land in Australia in a region with an annual rainfall of ten to 

thirty inches 

Photograph by Professor D. A. Herbert 


called the Arabian Desert. The next largest area includes most of 
central Asia. Large desert areas occur in central Australia and in 
Mexico and the western part of the United States, while small 
areas are found in southwestern Africa and South America. 

Deserts are characterized by an open growth of comparatively 
small plants many of which are thorny (Figs. 84, 277). Plants of 
desert regions are adapted in various ways to withstand adverse 
conditions. Some, particularly shrubs and shrubby trees, have 
long roots that reach down to subterranean water. The cacti have 
roots that spread near the surface of the soil ; when the soil is 





]Fig. 275. Savanna in Australia under annual rainfall of ten to thirty inches 
Photograph by Professor D. A. Herbert 



Fie. 276. Desert region in Arizona 
Photbgrai^ by Dr. Forest Shreve 
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wet, considerable quantities of water are absorbed by the extensive 
root system and then stored in the enlarged stems. Deserts usu- 
ally have a short rainy season when conditions are fairly favorable 
to vegetation and during which annuals spring up and pass through 
their whole development. Such annuals do not have a xerophytic 
structure. Other plants, with perennial underground portions. 



Fic. 277. Arizona desert with large Opuntia 
Photograph by Dr. Forest Shreve 


send up aerial shoots which disappear after the moist period. Some 
of the shrubs are leafless or have greatly reduced scale leaves; 
others have small xerophytic evergreen leaves; still others are 
deciduous and have mesophytic leaves during the rainy period. 

The appearance of deserts varies greatly accordii^ to the kinds 
of plants found in them. In many places the plants are largely 
shrubs (Fig. 278), while in other regions succulents are conspicu- 
ous (Figs. 277, 279). In parts of the American desert cacti pre- 
dominate, while in parts of Africa, particularly in the south, there 
are numerous euphorbias with a general appearance siiriilaT to that 
of certain cacti. 
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The appearance of deserts also changes according to the seasons : 
during a dry period the vegetation is very scanty and has a gray 
or rather dirty green color, while in the rainy period the vegetation 
is much more luxuriant owing to the presence of the annuals and 
of the mesophytic foliage on the deciduous pereimials. At the 
same time flowers are frequently found to be very numerous. 



Fig. 278. Scene in Arizona desert 
Photograph by Dr. Forest Shrove 

Marine vegetation. In seas, floating microscopic algae are nu- 
merous, and among them diatoms are prominent. These micro- 
scopic floating plants are the chief source of food for marine 
animals. 

Macroscopic marine plants are either algae or angiosperms, the 
algae predominating. The angiosperms are grasslike plants but not 
true grasses, and grow rooted in sandy or muddy bottoms of calm, 
shallow bays. Macroscopic algae are most abundant on rocky 
coasts ; for the most part they are attached to the rocks, but they 
may be attached to other objects, such as shells or other algae. 
Algae occur not only below the level of low tide but between tide 
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levels and in cold temperate regions on rocky coasts the develop- 
ment of algae between tide levels is very luxuriant. Macroscopic 
algae range in size from small plants which are hardly visible to 

large ones many meters in length. 

Fresh-water vegetation. In fresh' water, as in salt water, micro- 
scopic floating algae are very abundant, and among them diatoms 
are numerous. The macroscopic vegetation differs very greatly 



Fig. 279. Scene in Arizona desert 

Note the conspicuous .giant cacti (Camegiea). Photograph by 
Dr. Forest Shreve 

from that of salt water, as flowering plants predominate over the 
algsB, while the alga are small as compared with those of salt 
water. The macroscopic plants may be divided into three gen- 
eral classes : submerged plants, rooted plants with floating leaves, 
and floating plants. 

In general, plants which are entirely submerged grow in deepei 
water than do those with floating leaves. The conducting anc 
strengthening tissues are very poorly developed in submergec 
{dants. As they float in the water, they do not need strengthen 
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ing tissue to the same extent that land plants do ; and as they 
do not transpire, there is no necessity for any considerable develop- 
ment of water-conducting tissue. The leaves are thin and in many 
cases are finely divided, thus exposing large surfaces for the ab* 
sorption of materials. 

Plants with floating leaves have a conspicuous development 
of air spaces (Fig. 74). These serve as an aerating system for the 



Fig. 280. Lotus (.Nelumbium nekanbo) projecting out of the water, and Pistia 
stratiotes floating on the water, in Laguna de Bay, Philippine Islands 


diffusion of oxygen from the leaves to the roots. Moreover, the 
air spaces in the leaves are of assistance in enabling the leaves to 
float on the surface of the water. 

Floating plants of cold temperate countries are aU of small size, 
but they may be abundant enough to. cover the surfaces of small 
ponds. In warmer regions floating plants reach larger size (Fig. 6), 
and the water hyacinth (Fig. 97) may obstruct navigation in 
sluggish streams. Floating plants are provided with well-developed 
air spaces (Fig. 96), which make the plants buoyant and at the 
same time serve as passageways in which oxygen can diffuse to 
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the roots. The roots hang down in the water and serve as a counter- 
poise which helps to keep the plant right side up. 

Swamp vegetation. Around the edges of quiet bodies of fresh 
water, and in shallower water than that in which plants with 
floating leaves occur, there is often a conspicuous development of 
swamp composed largely of erect plants (often monocotyledonous) 



Fig. 281 . Interior of Philippine mangrove swamp at low tide 

Note the aerating prop roots of Rhizophora and the erect aerating roots which 
project upward out of the mud 


mth roots under water or in saturated soil and with shoots extend- 
ing into' ,the air (Fig. 280) . Such plants contain conspicuous air 
passages for the aeration of the roots. In other cases the shallow 
water is occupied by a growth of shrubs or trees. Salt-water 
swamps in temperate regions are occupied by a reedlike growth 
consisting largely of monocotyledonous plants. In the tropics 
mangrove-swamp forests are formed on mud flats which are 
exposed at low tide and at high tide are covered by salt w'ater. 

Mangrove-swamp forests* The term inangrove^swo/inp forest is 
applied to the type of forest occurring on tidal flats along trop^ 
ical seacoasts (Figs. 235, 281). The conditions most favorable 
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to their development are found in quiet bays into which flow large 
rivers whose lower reaches have little fall. The descending waters 
of the rivers are checked when they meet tidewater, and deposit 
their sediment in the form of broad flats or deltas near the mouths 
of the rivers. These flats are usually cut by a network of channels 
through which the advancing and receding water of the sea moves. 



Fig. 282 . Aerating roots of Sonneratia caseolaris in Philippine 
mangrove swamp 


At extreme low tide the flats are exposed, and often even the 
larger channels are dry. On these mud flats the trees which form 
the mangrove vegetation find conditions favorable to their develop- 
ment ; and as the seeds or seedlings of these species are distributed 
by water and can be transported for long distances without injury, 
the formation of flats and their seeding are almost simultaneous. 
When conditions are favorable, new flats are formed beyond the 
old, and the forest advances year by year. The mangrove forests 
may contain trees more than a meter in diameter, and when fully 
stocked with mature timber compare favorably with the com- 
mercial forests of the land. 

The mangrove forests are characterized by the presence of roots 
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that show above the surface of the ground (Figs. 235, 281, 282) 
and contain numerous air spaces that serve for the conduction of 
oxygen to the underground root system. In the genus Rhizophora 
these roots take the form of prop roots and serve both as props 
for the tree and for the aeration of the root system. In some cases 
the aerating roots are slender structures w’hich grow vertically out 
of the soil, while in still other cases they have the form of knees. 

Another characteristic of a large proportion of mangrove-^wamp 
trees is the germination of the seeds while still within the fruits. 
This feature is most strikingly shewn in the family Rhizophoraceae^ 
in which the seedling bursts through the fruit and hangs down as 
a long, slender structure while the fruit is still attached to the 
tree (Fig. 385). Finally the seedling drops from the fruit, sticks 
in the mud, and continues to grow (Fig. 386), or it may be trans- 
ported by water and deposited in a situation that is favorable to 
growth. 

Succession and climax vegetation. The large vegetational re- 
gions, such as rain forest, deciduous forest, deserts, and arctic 
tundra, are determined by climate, the principal factors being 
moisture and temperature. In all extensive regions there are, 
however, minor areas in which the vegetation is the result not 
of the general climatic complex but of purely local conditions 
such as the nature of the substratum or the interference of man. 
Vegetation that is in a stable condition and represents the highest 
type that the climate can support is climax vegetation. Before 
vegetation reaches a climax, or stable condition, it may pass 
through many successive stages that are influenced by the local 
environment. The giving way of one type to another is knowna 
as succession. 

In a region in which tall forest is the climax type there may 
be a lake which results in the presence of several local types of 
vegetation. The vegetation in the deepest part of the lake in 
which there are rooted plants may consist entirely of submerged 
plants, and between these and the forest the following types of 
vegetation may occur in successively shallower water: plants 
with floating leaves, erect monocotyledons projecting out of the 
water, and a growth of shrubs. The level of the water in lakes does 
not remain constant; on the contrary, the depth of the water 
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tends to become less and less. This is due to the fact that material 
is constantly being deposited in the lake and so raises the level 
of the soil, while at the same time the stream leaving the lake 
wears down its bed and thus lowers the level of the water in the 
lake. As the water becomes shallower the submerged plants will 
invade the bare area toward the center of the lake, while the plants 
with floating leaves will invade the areas formerly occupied by 
submerged plants. Likewise the erect monocotyledonous plants 
will invade the areas previously occupied by the plants with float- 
ing leaves, while the forests will invade the area which was swampy 
as the latter becomes dry. Thus there is a series of successions 
between the deeply submerged bare ground and the climax forest. 

Rocks may support only a growth of lichens, but as the rock 
weathers and soil accumulates there is a series of invasions which 
ends with the climax forest. 

On tropical coasts, mud flats are occupied by mangrove-swamp 
forest, but as the land is raised this is succeeded by the forest of 
the dry land and Anally by the climax type of the region. 

The types of plant successions are very varied, are due to a 
great variety of local conditions, and lead to many types of climax 
vegetation. A study of successions shows that vegetation is not 
static but dynamic, and that much of it is unstable and changing. 
Just as an individual passes through many stages of developnaent 
before reaching maturity, so plant communities go through various 
stages, or successions, before the climax type is produced. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FLOWER 


The flowers of plants are reproductive structures whose funo- 
tion is the production of seed. Many flowers are very beautiful, 
are greatly enjoyed by man, and are used by him for purposes of 
ornament. From the standpoint of the plant, however, the beauty 
of the flower is important only in so far as it aids in the production 
of seed. 


REPRODUCTION 

Asexual reproduction. Plants have two methods of reproduo- 
tion, sexual and asexud. The latter method consists simply in 
the separation of a portion from the parent plant and the growth 
of this portion into a complete plant. Many of the lower plants 
are reproduced asexually by a single cell. A large number of higher 
plants reproduce vegetatively by sending out shoots which take 
root and produce new plants (Fig. 5). In many cases the part of 
the shoot which connects the two plants dies, thus leaving them 
entirely separate. This method is particularly characteristic of 
plants with underground or prostrate stems, such as grasses that 
have long ruimers. It is also frequently seen in the aerial parts of 
plants, where a shoot takes root and produces a new individual. 
Another method of asexual reproduction is the production of 
bulblets. Many plants that grow from underground bulbs or 
conns reproduce by the multiplication of these, as is the case with 
the gladiolus. Bulbs may be produced on flowering shoots, as in 
Agm and the onion. Many plants produce suckers which can be 
removed and used to produce new plants ; conspicuous examples 
ate bananas (Fig. 91) and pineapples. A method of artificial re- 
production frequently used is to cut off a portion of a stem, known 
as a cutting, and plant it in the ground. Under favorable condi- 
tions the cutting produces roots and leaves and grows into a new 
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plant. In a few instances leaves of plants may fall to the ground 
and grow into new plants, as in BryophyUum (Fig. 102) and Be- 
gonia. A considerable number of plants can be artificially re- 
produced by the use of leaf cuttings. Some ferns reproduce 
regularly by having the tip of a long leaf reach the grormd, send 
out roots, and grow into a new plant (Fig. 101). 

Sexual reproduction. Sexual reproduction is r eproduction.- in- 
which two cells unite to form a single one frqn^wMch a daughter 
organism ^yelopi. This method of reproduction is character- 
istic of the vast majority of plants. Amoi^ the higher plants the 
flower is the organ for sexual reproduction. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE FLOWER 

Parts of the Flower. In a complete flower, that is, one which 
has all the parts of a typical flower, there are four kinds of struo- 



Fic. 283. Slower of kale (a variety of cabbage, Brauica oleracea) 

To the left is a whole flower, showing the sepals below, tte large potato nert, 
within them the long stamens, and in the center the pabl, compos^ (rf an 
ovary surmounted by the style, which termmates in the sti^a. To the nght 
is sTflower from which one sepal, two petals, and two stamens have been 

removed 


tures besides the stalk (Figs. 283, 284). The g> are^pne o x mo m 
mstiU, pistils and stamens are 

parts : the others are accessory. , . 

regular, - that is, all the members of each set 
of organs are alike (Figs. 284, 295-297), - whUe others axe irregu- 
hr (Figs. 285, 286). 



Fig. 284. Flower of grapefruit {Cit» 
ru$) with a portion of calyx and some 
of petals and stamens removed 

pd, pedicel'; torus; n, nectary; 
c, calyx; p, petal; /, filament of sta- ' 
men; a, anther; o, ovary; style; 
s, stigma. (X 1) 



Fic. 285. Irregular flower of 
a legume, Erythrina fusctu 
(xi) 



Fic. 286. Irregular flower of a 
garden^pea 

Left, front view; right, side view. 
The stamens and pistil are largely 
hidden by lie petals 



Fic. 287. Cross section of an 


ovary of Hibiscus^ showing 
five cavities or cells contain- 
ing ovules. ( X 10) 
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Pistils. The pistils are usually 
found in the center of the flower 
(Fig. 284). A pistil co nsists of an 
enlarged bas af^rtion jjall ed tha 
ovary, a terminal part know n as 
1 he''sT!? 5 rjha 7 "and 7 usually, a long, 
sre nder~sfaructure, "the style, which 
connects the ovajy with "the 
stigmaT The ovary contains one 
”“or more cavities (Fig. 287) within 
which are found small oval or 
egg-shaped ovules. An ov\fle is 
attached to the ovary wall by a 
small stalk called the funiculus. 
Each ovule contains an egg, which 
is the female reproductive cell. 
Stamens. A stamen consists of two parts (Fig. 288) : a larg e 
terminal nnrt.ioti, whi ch is the anther , and a sta Uc known as the 
Moment. The anther contains cavities cSled poiim sacs, m wMcb 



Modes of discharging 
pollen 

Aj by longitudinal slits in the an- 
ther cells (Amaryllis); S, by up- 
lifting valves (barberry) ; C, by a 
pore at the top of each anther lobe 
(nightshade). After Baillon 



Fig. 291. Flowers of pnmpkin 


Left, female flower with calyx and corolla attached above rounded ovary 
right, male flower. (X i) 


pollen groine are produced (Figs, 288, 289). PoUeu grains from th< 
anthers are carried by the wind, by insects, or by other agenoie 
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'ic. 292. Flowers of castor-oil 
plant 


and deposited on the stigma of the 
pistil. Th is tran sfer is k nown as pair 
itna^iQnija.nd ^hen it has taken place 
t he flower is said_ . t oJ^ ft vollinat ed. The 
method by which the anthers open to 
discharge the pollen varies in different 
cases. Three methods are shown in 
Fig. 290. 

Fertilization. A pollen grain, after 
being, deposited on the stigma, pro- 
duces a long tube which grows down 
through the stigma and the style and 
enters one of the ovules in the ovary 
(Fig. 4). Two male nuclei are found 
at the end of this tube. One of these 
enters the egg of an ovule and fuses 


with the nucleus of the egg. This fu- 
s ion of male and female nucl ejjanalled- 
fertilization, and t ^ Sowct is said t o 
be fertilized wh e n this has taken p lace. 
iGter fertili^ion the ovule develops 


ibove, female flow^, below, into a seed, while the whole ovary be- 

male flowers. (X 1) 

comggjLicuit. 

Sexuality of flowers. Usually stamens and pistils are found in 


he same flower {bisexual flowers) (Figs. 283, 284), but frequently 



Fig. 293. Flowers of papaya (Carica Fic. 294, Flowers of wiUow 

papaya) flower ; B, female flower 

Xieft, female ; right, male, f X (Magnified.) After Decaisne 



Fig. 295. Flower of Hibiscus 

The filaments of the stamens are 
united to form a tube which sur- 
rounds the style. (X f) 


Fig. 296. Flower of Tahernaemontana 
pandacaqui 

The corolla is composed of a long tube 
with five prominent lobes, (x f) 




Fic. 297. Flower whh a bell- 
shaped corolla. ( X i) 


Fig. 298. Flower of lily, showing similar- 
ity of petals and sepals 
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Fig. 299. Upper left, hypogynous flower of kale. Upper right, perigynona 
flower of plum. Lower left, epigysoos flower of apple. Lower right, epigynona 

flower of Fuchsia 


they occur in different ones (um'sexual flowers). When they occur 
in different flowers, both kinds o f flowers may be on~tfla -Batoe 

p lant {m onoecious plants) 
(Mgs. 291, 292), as in the 
cases of com and the castor- 
oil plant, or they may be 
on different plants (dioecious 
plants) 293, 311). 

Perianth. While the sta- 
mens and pistils are the es- 
sential parts of a flower, they 
are usually surrounded by 
thin, expanded structures 
which collectively constitute 
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the perianih. In a complete flower the perianth is divided into an 
interior part, or coroUa, and an outer part, or calyx (Figs. 283, 
284). In some flowers there is no perianth (Figs. 294, 312). 

Corolla. The corolla may be composed of a number of separate 
thin units, the petals (Fig. 295), usually white or bright-colored. 



Fig. 301. Flower of raspberry 

Left, top view showing numerous pistils surrounded by numerous stamens, 
these by five petals, and these in turn by five sepals. Right, longitudinal sec- 
tion showing numerous simple pistils growing on a projection from the torus 


or of a more or less tubular (Fig. 296), bell-shaped, or funnel' 
shaped structure (Fig. 297) with lobes which represent the petals. 

It seems that the function 



Fic. 302. Section of a strawberry flower 


There are numerous simple pistils on 
the projection of the torus. Around 
these are the stamens, then the petals 
and sepals 


of the conspicuous, bright- 
colored corolla is to attract 
the insects, or sometimes 
small birds, that carry pollen 
from one flower to another. 
Bright-colored or co nspicu- 
ous flowers are usuaUy poUi- 

like the 
corolla, may be composed of 
a number of separate units, 
which in this case are called 


naEedTTy insects. 


sepals (Fig. 283), or of a somewhat tubular or funnel-shaped 


structure with lobes which represent the sepals. T he calvx is 
typically s mall and green. T he fu nction of the calyx seems to 
De to proiaet the inner parts of the flower before the flower bn dT 
has opened. 
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Eloquently the perianth consists of only one set of structures, 
and in such a case this set is regarded as a calyx, the corolla being 
considered as absent. When there is no corolla, the calsnt is often 

bright-colored and con- 
spicuous and takes the 
place of the corolla in 
its function of attract- 
ing insects. In many 
of the monocotyledon- 
ous plants the sepals 
are large, bright-colored, 
and very similar in ap- 
pearance to the petals 
(Fig. 298). 

Flower stalk. The 
flowers are joined to 
the stem by a central axis, or stalk, which is usually composed 
of two parts : the stalk proper, wh ich is known as the vedic d, 
and an expanded terminal portio n, the torus, ot 
re^pto cte7~on which the o the r "parts of the 
fl owers are ho me (Fig. 3). 

Arrai^;ement of floral parts. Wh en the toru s 
i s convex an d the other flora l part s" are attached 
bel ow the ovary, th e flower is-said to be fty pow- 
naus (Figs. 284, 299). In some cases the torus 
tatSs a cup-shaped structure at the summit of 
which are home the sepals, petals, and stamens. 

Such flowers are ‘perigynous (Fig. 299). When 
the torus is not merely a cup-shaped structure 
surroimding the ovary but is fused to the ovary 
so that the sepals, petals, and stamens appear to 
he attached above the ovary, the flower is said 
to be epigynous (Figs. 291, 299). 

Simple and compound ovaries. A carpel is a 
simple pistil with one cavity and one style (Fig. 

300). Often several carpels are united to form a compound ovary 
(Fig. 287). In a flower there may be a single ovary consisting of a 
aingiB carpel, as in the cherry (Fig. 300), peach, or plum (Fig. 299). 



Fig. 304. Section 
of flower of Vao 
cinium showing 
compoTtnd ovary 
with a single style 



Fig. 303. Section of a rose flower showing nn- 
merons separate pistils located in nm-shaped 
toms 
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In the raspberry (Fig. 301) and strawberry (Fig. 302) a number of 
separate carpels are located on a central projection of a torus. In 



Fig. 305. Diagrams of some inflorescences 


the rose there are a number of separate carpels which are located 
within an um-shaped torus (Fig. 303). Compound ovaries com- 
posed of two or more united carpels are very common (Fig. 287), 

as in cucumber, squash, melons, 

r tomato, etc. In compound pistils 

the stigmas may be separate (Fig. 
296) or united to form* a single pis- 
ta (Fig. 304). 

Inflorescences. FTowera 
in diffe ren t waya on 
a Sdv^ous types of inflorescences j ue 
gj y^ distinctive names. ^ 

Uyme.^ ^en sTHower termites , 
a stem and the sub8eQuenf?^elop - 
ment ot tne inflorescence i^iieloll.ux- 


niW'K* l uai'y' oraiicues , lUe inflorescence is a 

Fig. 1 306. Section of flower ot i ^ ' 

calli mr ahowing ap.dix with SPEeTmen s^e flowers (that is, 
female flowers below and male flowers Without stalks) are borne on 
flowers above the side of a simple undivided axis, the 

inflorescence is a spike, as in plantain. 
Catkin. A unisexual scaly sp&e which falls off in one piece after 
flowering or fruiting is a catkhi, as in birch, poplar, and willow. 
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Spadix. A spadix is a fleshy spike more or less enclosed by a large 
modified leaf known as a spathe, and is characteristic of the aroids, such 


as the calla lily and taro (Figs. 306, 318). 

Raceme. A raceme is similar to a 
spike except that the flowers are stalked. 
This is a very common type of inflores- 
cence. 

Corymb. A corymb is similar to a 
raceme except that the lower flowers 
have longer stalks than the upper ones 
so that the inflorescence is more or less 
flat-topped. 

Panicle. A panicle is an open, branched 
racemose inflorescence (Fig. 305). It is a 
very common type of inflorescence, found 
in many grasses. 

UmbeL When the flowers all appear 
to arise from the same place and have 
stalks of equal length, tiie inflorescence 
is an timbol, as in carrot and celery. 

Head. A head is a globular or some- 
what flattened cluster of sessile flowers 
(Figs. 305, 307). 

POLLINATION 

Cross-pollination. Most flowers 
are so arranged as to facilitate the 
transfer of pollen from the stamens 
of one flower to the stigma of another 
{cross-pollination) rather than from 
^e stamens to the stigma of the same 
flower {self-poUinaiion), "When the 
stamens and pistils occur in different 



Fig. 307i Flower head of arti- 
choke (Cynara scolymus) 


The artichoke belongs to the 
sunflower family. A, head; A 
a single flower; s, stigma; a, 
anther; c, corolla; ca, calyx; 
0 , ovary. B, flower head in bud, 
the edible stage, C, section of 


flowers, the flowers must be cross- bud. Note that it is young 
pollinated. Cross-pollination is also ^ * * 

usual in bisexual flowers. One of 

the simplest arrangements which assures this is the maturing of 
the stigmas and anthers at different times (Figs. 308, 309). An- 
other method is seen in the primrose, where on some plants 


all flowers have the stigma above the anthers and on other plants 
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the anthers are above the stigmas. A bee entering either type of 
flower would have the pollen dusted on him in such a way that 
he would leave it on the stigma of the opposite type of flower . 



Fig. 308. Flowers of Clerodendron 

Left, presentation of stamens; right, presentation of stigma, the stamens 
having coiled under the petals, (x 1) 

The most usual agents for the transfer of pollen from one plant 
to another are insects and wind. Other agencies, such as small 
birds, may be effective. In submerged plants the transfer may 
be made by water. 



Fic. 309. Flowers of plantain 
{Plantago lanceolaia) 


Aj earlier stage, pistil mature, sta- 
mens not yet appearing outside the 
corolla ; B, lat^ stage, pistil with- 
ered, stamens mature. Six times 
natural size 



Fic. 310. Feathery stigmas of a 
grass. (Xl2) 
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Wind pollination. Some flowers have no perianth at all, and 
others have very inconspicuous ones. In such cases the pollen is 


frequently produced 
n large quantities and 
s carried by the wind 
rom one flower to 
mother. Indian com 
lS a good example of 
1 plant that has rather 
inconspicuous flowers 
and is wind-pollinated. 
The male flowers oc- 
cur at the top of the 
plant in what is com- 
monly known as the 
tassel. The female 
flowers are produced 
lower down in heads, 
which after fertiliza- 
tion become the ears 
of com. The long, 
silky hairs which pro- 
ject from these ears 
are the styles and 
stigmas. The female 
flowers are thus in a 
favorable position to 



have pollen blown to Fic. 311. Pollination of VaUisneria gigantea; size 
them from the male wggerated 


flowers of other plants. 

Grasses, many trees, 
and some shrubs and 


Left, a female plant with a flower floating on the 
surface of the water ; right, a male plant with two 
spikes of male flowers. The covering of the spike 
at the left is open and the flowers are becoming 


herbs are pollinated detached and rising to the surface, where they 
J.U • j fT ' open and float. The stamens of one male flower 

by tlie Wincl. i O in- ^ contact with the stigma of the female flower 
sure pollination, wind- 

pollinated species produce large quantities of pollen; and when 
the pistils and stamens occur in separate flowers, the male flowers 
are very much more numerous than the female ones. The pro- 
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duction of large quantities of pollen is evidently necessary when 
most of it must be wasted, as is the case with wind-pollinated 



Fig. 312. Flowers of poinsettia {Euphorbia pulcherrima) 

Left, flower head — at the left of the head is a cup-shaped nectary, and pro- 
jecting from the head are three male flowers and one female flower ; center, a 
single female flower composed of a stalk and pistil ; right, a single male flower 
composed of a stalk and a single stamen. Compare with Fig. 98. (X 2^) 

species, where it is only by rare chance that a grain of pollen will 
be blown to the stigma of the same species. The stigmas of wind- 
pollinated plants are usually broad and feathery, and so afford a 

large surface for catching pol- 
len (Fig. 310). This naturally 
increases the chance that pol- 
len will reach the stigma. 
Many wind-pollinated species 
produce their flowers above the 
foliage, as is usually true of 
grasses, or at a time when they 
do not have leaves, as is the 
case with numerous trees of 
the temperate zone which pro- 
duce their flowers early in the 
spring before the leaves have 
appeared. Either of these ar- 
rangements increases the chance of pollen^s reaching the stigma. 

Wind-pollination is especially adapted to species which grow to- 
gether in large numbers, rather than to those which are scattered 
in mixed stands. Since grasses often cover quite extensive areas^ 



Fig* 313. Musaenda erythrophylla 

The most conspicuous part of this 
flower is a single greatly-enlarged red 
calyx-lobe 
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they are very well adapted to this method of pollination, as are 
also forest trees which grow in stands of one or a few species. Wind 
pollination is much more frequent in the forests of the temperate 
zone, which are composed of one or a few species, than in the forests 
of the moist tropics, where as a rule the stand is made up of a great 
variety of trees. 

Insect pollination. Insects are attracted to flowers by their odor, 
by their conspicuousness, or by both odor and conspicuoxisness, 



Fig. 314. Flower cluster of a 
legume, rain tree (Enterolobium 
soman ) , showing brightly colored 
stamens. ( X J) 



Fig. 315. Showy flower bead of a le- 
gume, Leucaena glauca 

The conspicuousness of the head is 
due to white stamens and pistils, (x 1) 


and visit them for the purpose of collecting nectar and pollen, 
which serve them as food. While visiting a flower the body of 
an insect becomes dusted with pollen, which may subsequently 
be caught on the stigma of another flower visited. 

Nectar is a sweet liquid that is secreted by glands which may 
be on the torus (Figs. 284, 312) or on the petals, or elsewhere. 
Conspicuous cavities in the petals frequently contain nectar glands. 
Bees use nectar in making honey. 
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Many flowers that do not se- 
crete nectar produce large quan- 
tities of pollen, which serves as 
food for insects. Although the 
insects may use a considerable 
part of the pollen, nevertheless 
some of it sticks to their bodies 
and is carried to the stigmas of 
other flowers. 

Insect-pollinated species fre- 
quently have pollen which either 
is sticky or is furnished with nu- 
merous projections which help 
make the pollen adhere to the 
Below is the ovwy s^mounted by an insect, while the bodies 

three narrow ^talB. The conspio- of the poUmatmg insects are usu- 
UOU8 parts are the stamens, the cen- ally hairy. When the stigma of a 

traloneof which be^s p anther on flower is mature, it has a sticky 
the margm to the left. In the center . . ... „ , 

of the flower is the stigma, (x f) surface to which pollen grams 

adhere when the stigma is touched 
by a part of an insect on which pollen has been caught. 

Water pollination. A few species of submerged water plants 
have female flowers that lie on 
the surface of the water and male 
flowers that become detached, 
float to the female flowers, and 
deposit pollen on the stigmas. A 
well-known example is the com- 
mon eel grass, Vallimeria (Fig. 

311). 

Conspicuous flowers. In typi- 
cal flowers the conspicuous part 
is the perianth, but in many 
insect-pollinated species the per- 
ianth is lacking or inconspicuous, 
while other structures are showy 
and serve for the attraction of insects (Figs, 98, 312, 313). 

In Acjtcia and many others of the bean family the perianth is 



Fic. 317. Flower head of bachelor’s 
button iGomphrma globosa) 


The flowers aie small, and each is 
surrounded by two conspicuous 
white or brightly colored specialized 
leaves or bracts. (X 1) 



Fig. 316. Flower of Canna 
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iDconspicuous, but a large number of flowers with long stamens 
are crowded together into a showy feathery ball (Figs. 314, 315). 

In Canna the calyx and corolla are rather inconspicuous, and the 
bright^colored part of the flower is composed of petal-like stamens 
(Fig. 316). 


Fic. 318 . Flower clngter of elephant’a-ear Single flower ( x If) and 

(Alocasia indica) ^o’^er head ( X f ) of a eunflower 

{UeLimthm cucumerifolius) 
The inflorescence is in the center, the . , « , j. 

upper part being sterile and the lower single flower the parts from 

bearing numerous flowers; the whole is below upward are ov^, calyx, 
surrounded by a specialized leaf called corolla, stamens, and stigma 
a spathe. (x i) 

In many speciBS the flowers themselves are small and incon- 
spicuous, but they are surrounded by large, brightly colored leaf- 
like bracts (Figs. 100, 317). In the family Araceae a large number 
of small flowers are crowded together on a long stalk, and the whole 
flower shoot is more or less surrounded by a large white or bright- 
colored bract called a spathe (Figs. 306, 318). 

In many cases individual flowers are hot showy themselves, 
but they are crowded together in groups which are very conspicu- 
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ous. In the family Cmvpositae this condition is carried so far that 
the individual flowers are crowded into heads which superficially 
resemble single flowers (Figs. 307, 319, 320), as is the case with the 
sunflower, cosmos, daisy, and chrysanthemum. 

Odors of flowers. Many flowers possess odors which serve to 
attract insects, and a large number of inconspicuous flowers are 



Fic. 320. Single flower ( X 2) and flower head ( X 'i) of marigold 

In the sin^e flower the expanded portion is the corolla ; in the center of this 
are shown the style and the stigma svirrounded by stamens 

pollinated by insects that are attracted by the odor. Conspicuous 
flowers frequently have odors, although in many cases they are 
odorless. T^e odors are due to essential oils which are volatile and 
odoriferous. 

The essential oils of flowers are extensively employed in the 
manufacture of perfumes, toilet waters, and face and sachet 
powders. Various methods such as steam distillation, extraction 
with fats (preparation of flower pomades), and extraction with 
volatile solvents are used to obtain the perfume oils from flowers. 
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FERTILIZATION 

Growth of pollen tube. The transfer of the pollen from the 
anthers to the stigma is known as pollination, and is followed by 
the growth of the pollen tube, which leads to fertilization. After 
the pollen grain has been deposited on the stigma (Fig. 321), it 
sends out a protuberance, or pollen tube (Figs. 322, 323), which 
grows down through the style till it reaches the ovule. In passing 



FlC. 321. Pollen grains depos- Fig. 322. Pollen tubes growing on a 

ked on a stigma stigma 

After Baillon After BaiUon 


through the style the tube absorbs nourishment from the cells of 
the style. After reaching the ovary the pollen tube, continuing to 
grow, enters an ovule (Fig. 4). 

There are three nuclei in the pollen tube. One of these is known 
as the tube nucleus, and appears to govern the activity of the 
pollen tube ; the other two are male nuclei. Their functions will 
be better understood after we have considered the ovule. 

Structure of ovule. The ovule (Ffg. 324) consists of a central 
mass, the nucellvs, which is joined to the ovary wall by a stalk, the 
funicvhiB, and is surrounded by two cellular membranes, the irdegvr 
mmts. The ovule may be straight (Fig. 326), but more usually it is 
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bent back on the funiculus, with the outer integument fused to 
the funiculus, as shown in Fig. 324. The end of the nueellus that 
is attached to the funiculus is known as the chdlazal end. At the 



Fig. 323. Germination and growth of pollen graina on a stigma of the parslane 
iPortulaca oleracea). ( )^ 165} 


opposite end of the ovule there is an opening, the micropylef which 
extends through the integuments, and through which the pollen 
tube passes when it enters the ovule. In the nueellus at the mi- 
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cropylar end is the embryo sac, which is usually somewhat ovaL 
Within this embryo sac are six cells and two free nuclei, the polar 
nvdei. The cells occur in a group of three at the micropylar end 
and another group of three at the chalazal end. The three at the 
micropylar end consist of a large cell, the eggj and two small cells, 
the synergids. At the chalazal end of the sac the three cells are 



Fic. 324. Ovule of Zephyranthes wea 


/, funiculus ; m, micropyle ; o, outer integument ; i, inner integument ; ^ nu- 
cellus: embryo sac; «, synergid; s, egg; p, polar nucleus; a, antipodal 

cell. (X115) 

usually small and are known as antipodcds. The two polar nuclei 
originate one at each end of the embryo sac, but later move to the 
center. 

Development of ovule. The ovule starts as a small conical 
projection. ' Soon the inner integument appears as a collar around 
the young ovule and grows upward (Fig. 325). It is followed by a 
lutPiniTnent which grows over it. The two integuments 







Fig. 325. Diagrammatic representation of development of ovule 


K-N, growth of integuments; F, G, gynospore (megaspore) mother cell; 
H, J, two divisions of nucleus to form four spores ; J, three spores compressed, 
one enlarged, its nucleus dividing ; 0, binuoleate stage of embryo sac, upper 
spores degenerating ; P, four-nucleate stage ; Q, eight-nucleate stage ; R, cells 
formed (above, egg, synergids; below, antipodal cells; center, polar nuclei) 
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continue to grow until they 
have covered the nucellus 
(Fig. 325). 

At an early stage, a 
large cell known as a spore 
mother cell is differentiated 
in the nucellus. This con- 
tinues to grow, and forms 
a row of four cells known 
as spores. The three near- 
est the apex degenerate, 
while the lowest enlarges 
and gives rise to the embryo 
sac (Fig. 325). The nu- 
cellus divides to form two 
nuclei. Each of these then 
divides to form two nu- 
clei, which results in a 
four-nucleate stage. Up 
to this time there are no 
walls in the embryo sac. 
The four nuclei divide to 
form eight. Walls are then 
formed in such a way that 
there are three cells, an egg 
and two synergids, at the 
micropylar end, while at 
the chalazal end there are 
three antipodals (Figs. 324, 
325, 326). The nuclei 
which are left free in the 
embryo sac are the polar 
nuclei. 

Development of pollen 
tube. When the pollen 
grain is first formed it 
contains one nucleus. This 



Fig. 326. Diagrammatic representation of 
an ovary with a straight ovule and also 
of the development of the pollen tuba 

a pollen grain with a tube nudena and 
two male nuclei ; A, pollen grain on stig- 
ma ; Cy pollen tube growing into stigma ; 
D, the pollen tube entering the micropyle. 
The large cell in the micropylar end of 
the embryo sao is the while the two 
at the sides of the egg are the synergids. 
At the other end of the sac are three 
antipodal cells. In the center the two 
polar nuclei are fusing 


nucleus gives rise to three nuclei, usually before but sometimes 
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after the germination of the pollen grain. These nuclei consist of 
a tube nucleus and two male nuclei (Fig. 326). The tube nucleus 
apparently has to do with the growth of the pollen tube, as it enters 

the tube at an early stage and during 
the growth of the tube towards the 
ovule it precedes the two male nu- 
clei. The pollen tube grows down 
through the style and toward the 
ovule, which it enters by way of the 
micropyle. 

Fertilization. When the pollen tube 
reaches the ovule, it grows through 
the micropyle (Figs. 327, 328) and 
then into the embryo sac, where it 
discharges the two male nuclei. One 
of these enters the egg and fuses with 
the ' nucleus of the egg (Fig. 328). 
This process is known as fertilization, 
and the product as the fertilized egg. 
The fertilized egg develops into an 
embryo, which is found in the seed, 
and the embryo in turn, after the 
germination of the seed, grows into 
a mature plant. 

-Endosperm. The male nucleus 
which does not fertilize the egg moves 
to the center of the embryo sac and 
fuses with the two polar nuclei to form 
a single nucleus known as the endo- 
sperm nucleus. This endosperm nu- 
cleus rapidly undergoes successive 
.divisions to produce an endosperm. 
At first no walls are formed, and the 
nuclei lie freely in the <grtoplasm of the enlarged embryo sac. 
Later walls appear, and the endosperm becomes cellular with each 
cell containing a single nucleus. The endospei*m absorbs nourish- 
ment from the surrounding tissue and passes it on to the embryo. 
Tbe endosperm may be entirely absorbed by the developing em- 



Fic. 327. Diagram of section of 
an ovary with an ovnle bent 
back on tbe funicnlna. Note 
growth of pollen tube toward 
embryo sac 

'Within the ovary is a single 
ovule; in the center of the 
ovule is the embryo sac sur- 
rounded by the nucellus and 
this by two integuments. A 
pollen tube has gro'wn from the 
pollen grain on the stigma and 
has entered the ovule through 
the micropyle 
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Fic. 328. Diagrammatic representation of fertilization and deTelopment 

of embryo 


Af the pollen tube is shown as having entered through the micropyle, while a 
curved male nucleus lies in the egg just below the egg nucleus ; die two polar 
nuclei have fused to form a single nucleus and the second male nucleus is near 
this fusion nucleus. B, the male and egg nuclei are nearly fused, while the 
second male nucleus is fusing with the nucleus formed by the fusion of the 
polar nuclei, to form the endosperm nucleus. C, the endosperm nucleus is 
dividing. D, a young embryo has developed from the fertilized egg and 
numerous endosperm nuclei are dividing. E, a more advanced stage. F, the 
cotyledons are beginning to appear on the embryo, while the endosperm has 
become cellular. G, a seed in which the embryo is surrounded by endosperm 
and this by .two integuments 

bryo before the seed becomes mature, or it may remain in the 
seed, surround the embryo in the mature seed, and be absorbed 
only during the germination of the seed (Fig. 360). 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE FRUIT AND THE SEED 
THE FRUIT 

The term frait, in the botanical sense, is used to denote that 
part of the plant in which the seeds are found. It consists essen- 
tially of the ripe ovary, but it may also include other floral parts 
which are connected with the ovary. The name /m<, used in this 
sense, includes much more than the popular term /ntif ; it em- 



Fic. 329. CollecdTe fruit of mnlberiy 

Left, a female flowa (X 4i) ; center, entire fruit (x Ij) ; right, sin^e mature 
fruit in which the fleshy portion consists of enlar^ calyx (X 3) 

braces not only what are generally known as fruits but also some 
vegetables, and even dry, inedible structures. To the botanist 
cucumbers, tomatoes, or bean pods with the included seeds are 
just as truly fruits as are apples and oranges. 

Collective and aggregate fruits. Most fruits are structures de- 
rived from one ovary in one flower. The wall of the ovary develops 
into the covering of the fruit, known as the pericarp, which encloses 
a seed. A pericarp is composed of three layers ; an external eco- 
carp, a middle tnesocarp, and an internal endocarp. These may be 
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so distinct that the exocarp forms a skin, the mesocarp a fleshy 
portion, and the endocarp a hard shell around the seed (Figs. 
354, 356). 

In some cases a number of separate flowers may form a collective 
fruit (Figs. 329, 330, 345), as in the pineapple (Fig. 330) and bread- 



Fig. 330. Collective fmit of pineapple 

Left, mature fruit. Note that the fruit is made up of a number of fused fruits 
and that each of these is subtended by a bract (S). In this pineapple the re- 
mains of the three petals show plainly (p), but in many pineapples they dis- 
appear before the fruit is ripe. Right, a section showing a single fruit and 
portions of two adjacent fruits. The parts of the flower show plainly in this 
figure: 6, bract; 5 , sepal; a, anther of one of the stamens; p, petal; st^ 
style; o, abortive ovule. The chief difference, except for size, between the 
appearance of the inflorescence in the flowering stage and of the mature fruit 
is in the petals. In the flowering stage the flowers open a few at a time progres- 
sively from base to apex, and the three purple pe^s, while not conspicuous, 
are plainly visible. In the mature fruit either they are shriveled, as in the 
specimen illustrated, or they have disappeared 

fruit (Fig. 331). In both of these cases the fruit is formed from a 
compact inflorescence in which many individual flowers are joined 
together from the time that they are first formed. Moreover, the 
inflorescence, except for size, has an appearance which is almost 
identical with that of the mature fruit. 
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When several separate ovaries in one flower unite to produce a 
fruit, this fruit is known as an aggregate fruit (Figs. 332, 333; 
compare Fig. 334). 

Composition of fruits. Some fruits are produced by superior 
ovaries, and others by inferior ones. An ovary is said to be supe- 



ir V 


Fic, 331. Collective fruit of breadfruit (Artocarpus communh) 

Left, mature fruit with some of the seed-containing part removed to show 
structure (x i). Right, section of inflorescence at time of flowering. At this 
stage the ovaries are completely fused together and the form of the inflores- 
cence is almost exactly like that of the mature fruit. Note ovaries with styles 
running outward and each terminating in two stigmas 


rior when the point of attachment of the calyx and corolla is below 
the ovary (Figs. 283, 284, 300), and inferior when the point of 
attachment is above the ovary (Figs. 291, 316, 299), as in epigy- 
nouB flowers. In the latter case the torus may be considered as hav- 
ing a bottlelike form, at the summit of which the calyx, corolla, 
and stamens are attached. In such cases the torus takes part in 
the formation of the fruit. When the fruit is derived from a su- 
perior ovary, the remains of the calyx can frequently be found at 
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the base of the fruit, as 
in the grapefruit (Fig. 

335) and orange. When 
the ovary is inferior, the 
remains of the calyx can 
sometimes be plainly 
seen at the apex of the 
fruit (Fig. 336). In the 
flower of the apple five 
imperfectly fus^ car- 
pels are more or less en- 
closed in a cup-like torus. 

During the formation of 
the fruit the carpels fuse 
with the torus and form the characteristic apple fruit. In this 
(Fig. 337) the ovary is represented by the core and the torus by 


Fig. 332. Aggregate fruit of strawberry 

The fleshy portion is an enlarged torus. 
CJompare Fig. 302. (x 1) 




Fig. 333. Aggregate fruit of 
sugar apple (Anona sqiut- 
moaa), with some sections re- 
moved to show structure 

The sugar apple is a native of 
tropical America now widdy 
cultivated in tropical coun- 
tries. It is an edible fruit. It 
has an excellent mild flavor, 
but is very seedy, as each sec- 
tion contains a large seed. 
(x4) 



Fig. 334. Separate fruits of ylang- 
ylang {Canangium odoratum) 
formed from separate ovaries in 
the same flower 

This plant belongs to the same 
family as the sugar apple, Fig. 333i 
and the arrangement of the ova- 
ries in the flower is very similar, 
but the development of the fruit 
is not. Ylang-ylang flowers yield 
one of the best and most valuable 
perfumes, (xf) 
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the surrounding fleshy portion. The 
rose fruit (Fig. 338) is an aggregate 
fruit in which the torus surrounds 
distinct individual fruits just as the 
torus in the flower surrounded the 
individual ovaries (Fig. 303). 

In many fleshy fruits the fleshy 
part is the ovary wall or a portion of 
it (Figs. 354, 356). In others it con- 
sists entirely of the enlarged torus 
(Fig. 332). In quite a number of 
fruits the fleshy portion is an aril, an 
outgrowth from the funiculus, which 
in some cases, as in the litchi (Fig. 
339), completely surrounds the seed. In the litchi the aril forms 
a thick translucent pulp. The rambutan of the Malay Peninsula 
is closely related to the litchi and has a similar structure. 



Fig. 335. Grapefruit developed 
from superior ovary 

Note remains of calyx at base 
of fruit. (X t) 



Fig, 336. Berry of guava devdoped from an 
inferior ovary 

The guava is a native of tropical America, 
but w widely distributed and cultivated in 
^pical countries. Although it is very seedy 
it is a fevorite fruit with natives of tropical 
countries. It is much used in making guava 
idly, (xi) 



Fig. 337. Cross section of an 
apple fruit, showing ripened 
ovary surrounded by the en« 
larged torus 

The apple is grown only in 
temperate countries, but ow- 
ing to its excellent shipping 
qualities it is widely known 
and eaten in the tropics. 

Compare Fig. 299. (x i) 
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The nutmeg is a seed partially 
enclosed in a fleshy aril, which 
when dried is the mace of com- 
merce. The nutmeg and mace are 
surrounded by a pericarp which 
splits into two valves when the 
fruit is mature (Fig. 340). 

In the cashew (Fig. 341) the 
mature fruit consists of a fleshy 

Fig. 338. Fruit of rose ^ 

Theflask-shapedtorusaurrounds “ 

a number of individual fruits which the torus takes part. At the 
just as the torus in the flower tip of the fleshy portion is a true 
surrounded pistils developed from the ovary. 

In the lime the fleshy portion is 
formed by hairUke outgrowths from the walls of the ovary 
(Fig. 342). In some cases 



the fleshy part is com- 
posed of the outer cover- 
ings of the seeds (Figs. 
378, 343). In the mul- 
berry (Fig. 329) the fleshy 
part consists largely of 
thickened, fleshy calyx 
lobes ; see also Fig. 344. 
The collective fruit of the 
pineapple is composed of 
a central axis and nu- 
merous flowers which 



become fleshy. The fig Fic. 339. Fmit of litchi 


is a hollow pear-shaped fruit ffom i^riucir a part of the pericarp 

inflorescence on the in- has been removed to show the translucent 


side of which arp many 
flowers (Fig. 345). These 
flowers are developed 
into many small, seed- 
hke fruits which are 
often mistaken for seeds. 


pulpy aril ; light, a section of the fruit showing 
the large shiny seed surrounded by the pulpy 
aril growing from the funiculus and this en- 
closed in a thin pericarp, (x i). The litchi 
is a delicious fruit ; it is widely used in China 
and has been introduced into other subtropical 
countries. In the dried litchi the pulp has 
shrunk away from the pericarp 
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Classification of fruits. Fruits are usually divided into two 
classes, dry and fleshy. The dry fruits may be subdivided into 
dehiscent fruits, or capsules, and indehiscent fruits. Dehiscent fruits 
are those which open at maturity so that their seeds can escape, 
while indehiscent ones are those which do not open. Indehiscent 



Fic. 340. Fruit of Myristica fragrans 

The single seed is a nutmeg. This is more or less surrounded by an aril, which 
when dried is the mace of commerce. The pericarp when ripe splits into two 
valves as shown in the illustration, (x i) 

fruits may be fxirther subdivided into ocAenioZ and schizocarpic 
fruits. The fleshy fruits may be divided into drupes and berries. 

Capsules. Dry, several-seeded to many-seeded, dehiscent fruits 
are known as capsules. Capsules are of many shapes, and they 
open in many different ways (Figs. 346-350, 362, 372, 373), The 
legumsy or and the follicle are special kinds of capsules. The 
follicle and the legume are each derived from an ovary composed 
of a single carpel The follicle splits along one side only (Fig. 348), 
while the legume, which is the characteristic fruit of the pea or 
bean family, usually splits along two edges (Fig. 349). 
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Fig. 341. Development of cashew fruit 

Upper left, flower ; center, section of a flower, showing ovary surrounded by 
stamens, one of which is much larger than the others ; right, the fertilized 
ovary hf^ already begun to enlarge ; below, further development of nut from 
ovary and of deshy portion from stalk and torus 


Achenial fruits. An achene is a small, 
dry, indehiscjent, one-seeded fruit (Fig. 
351). The achenes of the sunflower are 
sold under the name of sunflower seed. 
The caryopsisj or grain, differs from the 
achene in that the pericarp, or wall of 
the fruit, is fused vrith the testa (the 
outer covering of the seed). The grain 
is the typical fruit of the grasses, and 
its structure can be observed very 
clearly in com (Fig. 388). The samara, 
or key, is a winged achene (Fig. 352). 
The nut is a one-seeded, usually inde- 



Fig. 342. Cross section of 
fmit of lime 

The fleshy part consists of 
hairs from ovary walls, (x 1) 
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Fig. 343. Pomegranate (Punica 
granatum) 

The pomegranate has many seeds, 
each surrounded by an edible pulp, 
which is a portion of the testa that 
is fleshy in the mature fruit 

Berries. Fleshy, indehiscent, 
are known as berries (Figs. 3 


hiscent fruit (Fig. 341) in which 
the pericarp, the wall of the 
fruit, is hard. Many structures 
which are popularly called nuts 
do not fit this description. 

Schizocarpic fruits. These are 
dry fruits which split up into a 
number of one-seeded, usually 
indehiscent parts (Fig. 353), as 
in the castor-oil plant. 

Drupes. A drupe is a fruit in 
which the endocarp is hard and 
the mesocarp fleshy or fibrous 
(Figs. 354, 355, 356, 389). Many 
structures popularly known as nuts 
are composed of the endocarps and 
the seeds of drupes ; the walnut 
and the almond are examples. The 
most familiar drupes have only 
one seed ; but in the huckleberry 
we see a drupe which has ten 
stones arranged in a circle, 
few-seeded to many-seeded fruits 
57, 358). The word berry j like 



Fig. 344. Fruit of rosello 

The edible part of this fruit consists of the fleshy calyx and bracts ; the fruit 
proper is hard and dry. Left, entire fruit ; center, part of fleshy calyx re- 
moved : right, section through hard dry fruit, showing hard seed 
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the word fruit or the word nut, has thus 
very different botanical and popular mean- 
ings. The date is a one-seeded berry, as the 
"stone” is the seed and not the endocarp. 

Tomatoes, grapes, and bananas are berries, 
while oranges, cucumbers (Fig. 358), melons, 
and apples are examples of special classes of 
berries. 

Classification inexact. In discussing the 
different types of fruits it is convenient to Fic. 345. Collective 
use some such classification as that given frnitoffig 
above, although it should be realized that The separate fruits 
any classification must be arbitrary and in are surrounded by an 
many cases inexact. The fruit of the balsam 1) 

(Fig. 382) is a somewhat fleshy capsule. Many capsules have no 
regular method of dehiscence. 





Fjc, 348. FoUide of Unusual types of pods 

a milkweed (Asclepias Left, Ahrua precaioriua (X 1) ; the seeds are very hard 
curossdotca) , showing and bright red, each with a black spot at one end, 
liberation of seeds with and, although indigestible, are dispersed by birds, 
their hairy appendages. Right, Pithecolohium dvlce ( X i) ; the seeds have a 
(Xi) white fleshy covering and are dispersed by birds 



Fig. 350. Two-valved capsule of candytuft 

This type of capsule is known as a sihde. If it were long and slender, aa in 
cabbage or mustard, it would be a silique, (X 3) 



Fic. 351. Achenes of £2e- 
vihantopus^ Cosmos, and 
Bidens (beggar-ticks) 

rhese are dispersed by ad- 
lering to anhnals. (X 2i) 



Fig. 352. Samaras of 
Securidaca corymhosa 
and Tarrietia sylvatica. 
(X|) 



Fig. S53« Schusocar* 
pic pods of sensitive 
plant (Mimosa pu^ 
dica) and tick trefoil 
(Desmodiumgangeti- 
cum)* (X 1) 





Fig. 355. Drupe of 
olive. (Xli) 



Fig. 357. Berry of sapodilla or chico Flo. 358. Cross section of berry 
{Achras sapota) • ( X J) of cucumber. ( X i) 
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THE SEED 

A seed is a structure developed from an ovule. It consists of an 
embryo, stored food which may be either in or around the embryo, 
and one or two coverings called seed coals (Figs. 359, 360). 

The embryo. This consists of a small undeveloped shoot called 
the plumule, a cylindric structure known as the radicle, which will 
develop into a root, 
and one or two large 
leaves which are the 
cotyledons, or seed 
leaves (Figs. 359, 

361). Plants with one 
cotyledon (Figs. 388, 

389) are called mono- 
cotyledons ; those with 
two (Fig. 359) are 
called dicotyledons. 

Endosperm. In 
some seeds, such as 
the squash seed and 
the lima bean, the 
cotyledons are large 
and fleshy and are 
filled with stored food 
(Figs. 359, 361). In 
others the cotyledons 
are thin and are sur- 
rounded by a mass 
of fodd-storage tissue, 
the endosperm, as in the seed of the castor-oil plant shown in 
Fig. 360. Most seeds of flowering plants contain an endosperm 
at some stage of their development, and the food stored in this 
endosperm is absorbed by the cotyledons. In many cases the 
endosperm is completely absorbed before the seeds are mature, 
and in such oases the ripe seed does not contain an endosperm 
(Figs. 359, 361). In other cases much of the food material in the 



Fic. S59. Longi- 
tudinal section 
of squash seed 

c, cotyledon ; p, 
plumule; r, rad- 
icle ; im, tegu- 
ment ; is, testa ; 
m, micropyle. 
(X3) 


Fic. 360. Ventral, dorsaL and 
lateral views of seed of castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus communis), 
with section of seed 

Above: ca, caruncle; hilum. 
Below : at left, section cut from 
side to aide ; at right, section cut 
perpendicxiiar to doresd surface ; 
r, radicle; p, plumule; c, coty- 
ledon ; e, endosperm ; tm, tegu- 
ment; is, testa. (X 2) 
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endospenn is not absorbed by the cotyledons until the seeds 
germinate. In these cases the mature seed contains an endosperm, 
Perisperm. In the ovule the embryo sac is surrounded by the 
nucellus. Just as the embryo absorbs food material from the en- 
dosperm, so the endosperm absorbs food material from the nu- 
cellus. In most seeds the nucellus is entirely absorbed before the 
seed is ripe, and even the inner integument may be so absorbed. 
In some cases, however, the ripe seed contains an embryo sur- 
rounded by the endosperm, and this, in turn, by the nucellus. 
When the nucellus remains in the mature seed it is known as 
perisperm. 



Fic. 361. Lima bean, showing lateral, ventral, and dorsal views and embryo 

At left: m, micropyle; h, hilum. At right: embryo with seed coat and one 
cotyledon removed; r, radicle; p, plumule; c, cotyledon, (x IJ) 

Seed coats. The seed coats are derived from the integuments 
of the ovule. The outer seed coat, or tesla, develops from the outer 
integument. The testa is usually thick and hard (Fig. 359). The 
inner seed coat, or legmen, is usually thin (Fig. 359). This, is de- 
rived from the inner integument. In some oases there is only one 
seed coat. 

Hilum . On the testa there is a scar marking the place where the 
funiculus was attached to the ovule (Fig. 361). This scar is known 
as the hilum. 

Micropyle. The testa is pierced by a small hole, the micropyle 
(Fig. 361), which is the same structure as the micropyle in the 
ovule. The tip of the radicle points toward the micropyle. 
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SEED DISPERSAL 

We have seen that the seed consists of an embryo, stored food 
material, and a protective covering. The embryo is capable of 

growing into a plant, and the stored 
food material furnishes it with a 
supply of food for its growth in the 
period before it has become estab- 
lished. Most seeds are also provided 
with some means of dispersal. 
Without this the great majority of 
seeds would fall under the parent 
plant and not be carried to a loca- 
tion favorable to germination and 
growth. The mechanism of dis- 
semination may be a part of the 
seed itself or may belong to sur- 
rounding portions of the fruit. The 
principal agencies by which seeds 
are dispersed are wind, water, ani- 
mals, and explosive mechanisms. 
Dispersal by wind. Either the 
whole fruit or the individual seeds may be suited to dispersal by 
wind. Seeds that are thus disseminated are characteristically 
light. The means of adaptation to wind dispersal may be grouped 
under the headings of minute seeds, 
flattened fruits or seeds, winglike oi£tr 
growths, feathery appendages, and the 
so-called censer mechanisms. 

Minute seeds. The seeds of or- 
chids are very small and, besides, 
have a light, inflated outer covering. 

These dustlike seeds can be blown 
by the wind for great distances 
(Fig. 362). 

Wings. In many cases seeds, and in others whole fruits, are 
flattened or have winglike outgrowths (Figs. 363, 364, 366, 368 ; 
compare Figs. 367, 369), or they may be both flattened and 



Fig, 363. Flattened wing fruit 
of Terminalia calamansaitay, 
(Xi) 



Fig. 362. Capsule of an orchid 
iCymbidium finlaysonianum) 
open and with minute seeds being 
scattered by the wind. •( X i) 
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winged (Fig. 366). This type of 
structure results in the scattering 
of the seed by the wind. 

Feathery appendages. Seeds 
(Fig. 348) or fruits (Figs. 370, 371) 
may have feathery appendages 
which greatly increase their buoy- 
ancy, so that they are frequently 
carried by the wind to consider- 
able altitudes. These feathery 
appendages are very characteris- 
tic of the seeds of milkweeds 
(Fig. 348) and of the achenes 
of many composites (Fig. 370). 
Commercial cotton consists of 
trichomes which grow from the 
epidermal cells of the seed of the 
cotton plant. These trichomes 
form a flossy mass round the seed. 

Censer mechanisms. The cap- 
sules of many plants open in such 
a way that the seeds can escape 
only when the capsules are vio- 
lently shaken, as by a strong wind (Figs. 346, 372, 373). This has 
a tendency to scatter the seeds. The 
seeds may in addition have a flat shape 
(Fig. 372) or winged outgrowths; 
and as they are likely to escape when 
there is a strong wind, they may be 
blown for considerable distances. 

Dispersal by water. Adaptations 
for dispersal by water are not so 
common as axe those for dispersal by 
wind, but the former occur in many 
seashore and aquatic plants. Either 
the whole fruit or the seed may be 
adapted for floating. The pericarp of a fruit may be composed 
of light tissue (Fig. 374) or the fruit may be inflated (Fig. 375). 



Fig. 364, Flattened fruits of ash, 
adapted to wind dispersal. ( X 1^) 



Fig. 365. Schizocarp of maple 
with flattened wings 

After Faguet 
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Fic. 369. Fniit of linden, 
adapted to wind dispersal 
by being attached to a 
specialized leaf (bract) . 

(XJ) 


The coconut (Fig. 389) is an excellent 
example of a fruit with a light pericarp. 
Floating seeds may likewise contain 
either a mass of light tissue or large 
air spaces (Fig. 376). In the lotus fruit 
(Fig. 377) the torus is a greatly enlarged 
mass of loose, air-filled tissue which 
floats readily, while the individual fruits 
are also adapted for floating. Many 
seeds that are not especially fitted for 
floating may occasionally float for short 
distances, or seeds that by themselves 
would not float may be carried in floating 
debris. 

Dispersal by animals. Seeds that -are 
adapted for dispersal by animals are 
disseminated in two general ways: in 
the case of fleshy fruits a portion of 
the fruit is eaten by the animal (Fig. 
378), while many dry fruits adhere to 
animals. 


Fleshy fruits. Fleshy fruits are generally adapted to being 
eaten by animals. Such fruits are usually constructed so that the 


fleshy part may be eaten 
without injury to the seed. 
In many cases the seed coat 
is very hard, while in drupes 
the seed is protected by the 
stony endocarp. Owing to this 
protection a seed may pass 
without injury through the 
digestive tract of an animal. 
Birds are particularly prom- 
inent in disseminating the 
seeds of fleshy fruits. Some- 
times they eat the fleshy por- 
tion of a fruit and throw the 
seeds away. Dry fruits are 



Fig. 370. Fruits (acbcnes) of ironweed 
( Kemonfa), siiited to dispersal by wind 
on account of their hairy appendages 



Fic. 371. Dandelion (Taraxacum) 

The c^ter fi^e shows a flower bud, a flower head, a flower head after fer- 
tilization, a ripe head with seed, and dispersal of seeds by the wind. To the 
left is a single flower : o, the ovary; p, pappus consisting of a drde of hairs 
which are really the calyx; c, strap-shaped corolla; s, united stamens enclos- 
ing the style, which terminates in two stigmas. To the right is a single ma- 
ture fruit. Note that the parachute” which is responsible for its being dis- 
persed by the wind is derived from the calyx 





Fig. 372. Capsule of Aristolochia 
elegans 

It hangs in such a position that the 
seeds are liberated only when it is 
shaken by the wind. The flattened 
seeds are adapted to wind dis- 
perse. (X J) 



Fig. 373. Capsule of poppy 

The seeds are liberated only when the 
capsule is shaken rather violently, (x 2^) 



Fic. 374. Fruit of Tmninalia cof 
tappo, adapted to disseminatioii 
by water by having a thick fibrous 
busk. (Xi) 




Fic. 375. Fmit of Heritiera Uttordii, 
adapted to dissemination by water by 
having a thick fibrous hndc enclosing 
an air cavity. (Xi) 


Fig. 376, Seeds of Entada scandens (X i) and Mucuna gigarUea (X 1) 

These are adapted to dispersal by water by having an impervious seed coat and 
by containing an air cavity (in the first case between the cotyledons, and in the 
second around the embryo) 



Fig, 377. Fhiit of Nelimhium 
nelumbo 

Below are the remains of the 
stamens. The large part above 
is the enlarged torus, the fruits 
being in depressions in the 
torus. The fruits float, and, 
besides, the enlarged torus is 
replete with air cavities and is 
very buoyant, (x J) 



FlC. 378. Double follicle of TabemaemoriF 
tana pandacaqui 

The follicle to the right has opened. The 
seeds are suited to dispersal by animals by 
having brilliantly colored fleshy coverings, 
(xi) 



Fic. 379. Fruits adapted to dissemination by 
having hooks which adhere to animals 

Left, Trivmfetta bartramia (X 2) ; right, 
Triumfetta annua (x 1) 
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often carried off for food by seed-eating animals which lose them 
in one way or another and leave them to grow. 

Adhesive fruits. Many 
dry fruits have hooklike 
appendages (Figs. 351, 353, 
379) which are particularly 
fitted for grasping the hair 
of animals. Animals to 
which the fruits adhere 
carry them about and thus 
distribute the seeds. In a 
similar way fruits may 
adhere to clothing and 
thus be disseminated by 
man. Some seeds and 
fruits have a sticky covering which will adhere to the hair of an 
animal (Fig. 380). Fruits of forget-me-nots adhere by sticky 
hooklike appendages (Fig. 381), Feathery appendages are usually 
capable of adhering to fur as well as of flying on the wind. 




Fig. 380. Seed of Hyptis suaveolens, adapted 
to dissemination by animals by having a 
mncilaginons covering which swells and is 
very sticky when wet 

Left, dry seed ; right, wet seed, (x 4) 
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Minute seeds. Many plants have nainute seeds which are dis- 
seminated by being caught in mud that adheres to the feet or 
other parts of birds or other animals. 

t Dispersal by explosive mechanism. 

Many fruits are so constructed that they 
explode when ripe and scatter the seeds. 
This method of dispersal is frequently con- 
spicuous in members of the bean family, 
where the explosive forces are due to 
stresses arising from the drjdng of the 
Fic. 382. Fruit of Im- valves of the pod. The balsam has some- 



patiens balsamina^Yfhich 
explodes and scatters 
the seeds. (X 1) 


what fleshy capsules which are very turgid. 
When these are disturbed by contact the 
segments of the pericarps roll up with con- 


siderable force and in such a way that they scatter the seeds (Fig. 


382 ). An unusual explosive mechanism is foimd in the squirting 



Fig. 383. Seed dispersal in the squirting cnemnber (EcbdlUum eUaerium) 

After BaiUon 
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Buiying. The fruits of the peanut are borne in a veiy unusual 
manner. Instead of being developed above ground they are buried 
into the soil (Fig. 384). 



Fig. 384. Peanut, showing development of fmit 

The flower of the peanut has a very long style and a long calyx tube at the 
top of which are found the calyx lobes, the petals, and the attachment of the 
stamens. After fertilization, the flower withers, the stalk turns downward, 
and the fruit elongates greatly without broadening until its tip, in which are 
the ovules, has been pushed into the soil; then this tip expands into the well- 
known "nut.” The nodules on the roots contain nitrogen-&^g bacteria 

GERMINATION OF SEED 

DeflnitioBi. The development of the seed into a young plant is 
called germination, A seed is said to have germinated when the 
radicle and plumule have reached out of the seed coat, but ger- 
mination is not complete until the seedling has become established 
and is independent of the food supply stored in the seed. 
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Period of rest. Seeds usually undergo a period of rest before 
germinating. The length of this period varies greatly in different 
species, and in some cases it is altogether lacking. In the mangrove^ 
swamp species of the family Rhizophoraceae 
the seeds germinate without falling from 
the tree. The first sign of the germination 
of such seeds is the projection of the long, 
slender radicle from the fruit (Fig. 385). 
After the radicle has grown to a consider- 
able length the seedling drops, radicle down, 
the tip of the radicle 
is usually driven into 
the mud, and the 
growth of the seed- 
ling continues (Fig. 

386). While thus 
the growth of some 
embryos apparently 
ceases for only a 
very short period, if 
at all, most seeds in 
their ripening lose a 
considerable part of 
their water and be- 
come comparatively 
dry. Under such con- 

Fic. 38S. Germinating processes 

seedling of Rhissophom contmue at a very 
projecting from a fmit slow rate, and for 
practical purposes the 
seed is in a condition 
of rest. Many seeds will not begin to ger- 

minate until they have been in the state of pi^g the tree and 
rest for a considerable length of time, while taking root. ( x ‘i) 
others will germinate almost immediately. 

A period during which seeds will not germinate is frequently of 
great advantage, particularly when the seeds are formed at the 
end of the growing season. In many regions the year is divided into 
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a season which is favorable and another which is unfavorable to 
growth. Unfavorable seasons may be due to either very cold or 
very dry weather. It is obvious that if seeds began to germinate 




Fig. 587. Successive stages in the germination of lima bean {Phaseolus lunatus) 

The cotyledonB are carried up into the air and furnish food for the embryo, but 
do not become leaflike, (x J) 

at the beginning of a long cold or long dry season* the seedlings 
would start under very disadvantageous conditions and would 
stand little chance of surviving. In regions where conditions are 
favorable to growth throughout the year, a prolonged period of 
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rest is unnecessary. The seeds of many plants that are natives of 
moist tropical regions germinate almost immediately, and if stored 
they lose their capacity for germination in a very short time. 

Many seeds have hard seed coats which are impervious to 
water; such seeds will not germinate until the seed coats have 




Fig. 388. Seed and germination of seedling of Indian corn 

Above, section of ungenninated seed and a seed in which the plumule and rad- 
icle are pushing out ; 6, endosperm ; s, cotyledon, or scutellum ; p, plumule ; 
r, radicle (X li). Below, germination of seed (x |) 


rotted or have been injured in some other way. This explains why 
the germination of many seeds is hastened by making holes in the 
seed coats. A period of rest is, however, not confined to seeds 
with impervious coats, as the necessity for a period of rest is often 
characteristic of the seeds themselves. Such seeds seem to need 
some metabolic change to make them ready for germination. 
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Seeds in a dormant condition can withstand much greater ex> 
tremes of heat and cold than can seedlings or mature plants. 

Conditions for germination. Germination is really a process of 
growth, and the conditions that are necessary for germination are 
essentially the same as those that are required for other forms of 
growth. Growth is dependent on a supply of food, water, and oxy- 
gen, and a suitable temperature. Seeds normally contain sufficient 



Fig. 389. Successive stages in the germination of coconut 

The large central meat is endosperm. In the drawing at the left the embryo is 
still very small ; the cotyledon, which is modified as an absorbing organ, is in 
the endosperm, while the remainder of the embryo projects up into the husk. 
In the second drawing the modified cotyledon has enlarged, while the shoot 
appears through the husk. In the third drawing the cotyledon fills the cavity 
in the kernel, (x 

food for growth, so that we do not usually think of food as a con- 
dition that is essential for germination. 

Active protoplasm consists very largely of water, while the 
protoplasm of dry seeds contains comparatively little water. A 
supply of water is therefore very essential to change the proto- 
plasm from the relatively inactive conditions in the dry seed to the 
active conditions in the young seedling. The amount of water 
absorbed is frequently considerable, and it is absorbed with great 
force. During the process the seeds become soft and saturated 
with water. This absorption of water causes most seeds to swell. 
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The source of enei^ in germination is respiration, or, in other 
words, the oxidation of food material stored in the seed. The 
amount of energy necessary is considerable, as germination re- 
quires that the material stored in the seed be rapidly transformed 
into tissues. Large quantities of oxygen are therefore necessary, 
and seeds will not germinate unless there is an abundant supply. 
For this reason most seeds fail to germinate in poorly aerated soil, 



Fic. 390 . Snccessive stages in the germination of castor-oil seed 

The cotyledons first act as absorbing organs and later become green foliage 
leaves. Compare with Fig. 360 


as when buried at a great depth or when the air spaces of the soil 
are filled with water. 

Selection of seeds. The value of knowing the hereditary char- 
acters that are carried in a seed will be discussed in the next chap- 
ter. In selecting the seeds for planting there are certain other 
points which it is important to take into consideration. Among 
these are the size and vigor of the plant producing the seed, and the 
size of the seed itself. Vigorous plants are more likely to produce 
vigorous offspring than are weak ones ; and large seeds are much 
more likely than small ones to give rise to robust plants. A large 
seed indicates vigor and abundant food material for the nourish- 
ment of the young plant. Care should be taken that seeds are fully 
matured. Immature seeds often do not germinate; if they do 
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germinate, they often produce weak seedlings. The age of the 
seed is also important. Many seeds, as we have seen, necessarily 
undergo a period of rest, and so can be stored for a considerable 
length of time without injury ; but while seeds are apparently in- 
active, life processes are still going on, even though at a slow rate 
If the seeds are stored for too long a time, they begin to lose their 
vitality ; and this process, once started, continues until the seeds 
reach such a condition that they will no longer germinate. 



Fig. 391. Successive stages in the germination of squash 

Note the peg which catches into the seed coat and holds it while the cotyledons 
are pulled out. In the seed the cotyledons store food, during germination they 
supply food to the embryo, and later they serve as green leaves. (X 4) 

Germination. The principal processes taking place during ger- 
mination are the transfer of materials and growth. If the reserve 
food is stored in the cotyledons, it is transferred to the growing 
plumule and radicle (Fig. 387). When food is stored in the en- 
dosperm it is first absorbed by the cotyledons and then conveyed 
to the regions of growth (Fig. 388). During germination the cotyle- 
don may therefore serve for the storage of food, or, if the food is 
stored in the endosperm, as an absorbing and transferring organ. 

Frequently, as in the grains of the grasses, the cotyledons serve 
as absorbing organs and do not leave the seeds (Fig. 388). The tip 
of the cotyledon of the coconut is modified into an absorbing organ 
which grows so large as to fill the cavity of the nut (Fig. 389). 
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In some cases in which the seeds contain endosperm (Fig. 390) 
and in others in which they do not (Fig. 391), the cotyledons are 
^ed up into the air by the growth of the hypocotyl (the part of 
the seedling between the cotyledon and the root) and function as 



Fic. 392. Stages in the germination of peanut 

are C^ed up.into the air; the food is transferred from them 
growing parts of the seedling, while the cotyledons shrivel; they do 
not become green, (xj) ^ 


green leaves. In an intermediate type the cotyledons are carried 
up mto the air by the growing hypocoty V but shrivel as the reserve 
ood IS exhausted and do not function as green leaves (Fig. 392). 
rhe onentetion of the seedling is frequently due to movements of 
the cotyledons, which bend in such a way as to push the developing 
radicle into the ground ^ 
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HEREDITY 
THE NUCLEUS 

Since the inheritance of characters is very largely due to the 
nucleus and the behavior of its constituent parts during fertiliza- 
tion and in the stages which lead to reproduction, some knowl- 
edge of the nucleus is essential for an understanding of heredity. 

Resting nucleus. The nucleus when not in a state of division is 
called a resting nucleus. This designation is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, as the nucleus of an ordinary cell must be carrying on many 
activities even though no morphological changes may be evident. 

The nucleus (Fig. 393, A) is usually rounded, and is surrounded 
by a membrane known as the nvdear membrane. Within this there 
is a clear substance, the nuclear sap or karyolymph, which is not 
readily stained. Embedded in the karyolymph is a network, or 
relwukm. This is usually said to be composed of linin on which 
another substance, chromatin, is distributed. Chromatin is very 
easily stained, so that it is conspicuous in stained preparations. 
The nucleus also usually contains one or more rounded bodies, the 
nwleoli The function of the nucleoli is somewhat obscure, and it 
is probable that they have various functions in different cells. In 
general, however, the nucleolus would seem to be a masa of accu- 
mulated material which is usually, though not always, utilized in 
the metabolic processes of the nucleus. 

Mitosis. The division of the cell is initiated by the division of 
the nucleus. In the ordinary method of division a nucleus passes 
through many stages, and the wkole complicated process is known 
as mitosis. Its chief function seems to be to divide all parts of the 
chromatin equally between the two daughter nuclei, Mtosis may 
be considered as consisting of the following stages : prophase, 
metapJme, anaphase, and telophase. 
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Prophase. In the resting nucleus the chromatin is spread out as 
a reticulum. It is actually composed of a number of separate units, 
the chromosomes. These are, however, so spread out and so joined 
by anastomoses with each other that their individuality is obscured. 

The initiation of the division of the nucleus is marked by the 
resolving of the reticulum into distinct chromosomes (Fig. 393). 
The itiB-tfirinl of the chromosomes condenses and becomes more or 
less evenly distributed along the length of the chromosomes. This 
results in giving them a dense appearance. At this stage they are 
long, slender, threadlike structures. They undergo shortening and 
thickening and the different chromosomes come to have very 
characteristic shapes. In their final form they are most frequently 
somewhat long and slender. Very early in the prophase each 
chromosome is seen to be split into two parts, the chromatids. 
These two parts, however, remain together until the next stage of 
mitosis, that is, vmtil metaphase. 

Chromosomes are carriers of hereditary characteristics, and 
there is very decisive evidence to show that the factors for these 
characters are arranged lineally in the chromosomes themselves. 
The splitting of the chromosome lengthwise into two parts divides 
each of the factors very exactly, and the whole process of mitosis 
seems to be an arrangement to insure an equal distribution of the 
hereditary factors to each daughter nucleus. The remaining part 
of the mitotic process is such as to distribute one chromatid from 
each chromosome to each of the daughter nuclei. It is owing to 
this even distribution that the daughter nuclei are alike in heredi- 
tary characteristics. 

Toward the end of the prophase great changes occur in the 
nucleus. The nuclear membrane disappears and the whole mass 
of karyolymph becomes spindle-shaped. When nuclei in this stage 
are prepared for study by being fixed, sectioned, and stained, the 
karyolymph has a striated or fibrillar appearance with the fibrils 
converging toward the poles of the spindles. 

In living cells the fibrous appearance is not evident and the spindle 
appears homogeneous. The spindle is dense enough so that with a needle 
it can be moved through the c 3 rtopla 8 m. There is doubt as to the mean- 
hg of the fibrous structure brou^t about by fixing and staining, but it 
seems to be connected with the invisible structure of the spindla 
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As the nuclear membrane disappears and does not form part of 
the daughter nuclei, it cannot be regarded as a permanent cell 
organ. During the early stages of prophase the nucleolus usually 
becomes steadily smaller and may disappear altogether, indicating 
that it constitutes a store of reserve material which is drawn on 
during the process of division. If the nucleolus persists after the 
disappearance of the nuclear membrane, it lies free in the cytoplasm 
and finally disappears. Like the nuclear membrane, therefore, it 
cannot be considered as a permanent part of the nucleus. 

Metaphase. As the spindle forms, the chromosomes quickly 
become arranged in a single plane at the equator of the spindle, to 
which they become attached. The stage during which they are in 
this position is called metaphase (Fig. 393, G). By the end of meta- 
phase the chromatids of each chromosome have separated length- 
wise to form two daughter chromosomes. 

Anaphase. After metaphase one of each pair of daughter 
chromosomes travels to one pole, and the other chromosome of 
each pair to the opposite pole (Fig. 393, H), The stage during 
which the daughter chromosomes move from the equatorial region 
of the spindle toward the poles is known as anaphase. 

Telophase: When the chromosomes reach the poles, they collect 
into a more or less solid-appearing mass. This marks the beginning 
of telophase (Fig. 393, I, J), Soon clear droplets of karyolymph 
appear within the mass of chromosomes and also between the 
outermost chromosomes and the cytoplasm (Fig. 393, K). Where 
the karyolymph comes in contact with the cytoplasm a nuclear 
membrane is produced. The formation and enlargement of the 
spaces containing karyolymph continue (Fig. 393, L) until the 
chromosomes again become scattered in the form of a network 
typical of the resting stage (Fig. 393, M). As the mass of chromo- 
somes becomes more and more spread out by the formation of 
karyolymph a new nucleolus makes its appearance. 

Formation of cell wall. Until very recently the division of the 
protoplasm was described as being initiated by the formation of 
small thickenings on the fibers in the equatorial region when the 
chromosomes become collected at the poles. The spindle fibers 
gradually spread out until the sides of the spindle reach the sides 
of the wall, and the thickenings were believed to grow until 
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formed anew during the organization of the daughter nuclei. The 
chromosomes persist from one cell generation to the next. For this 
and other reasons, to be mentioned later, they are generally re- 
garded as the most important constituents of the nucleus and as 
the site of the mechanism or factors which determine the hereditary 
characteristics of an organism. 

Chromosomes and fertilization. During the process of fertiliza- 
tion the male nucleus and the egg nucleus come together and the 
sides that meet become flattened against each other. The parts 
of the two nuclear membranes that are in contact disappear, and 
thus the contents of the two nuclei come to be enclosed by a single 
nuclear membrane, a part of which comes from the male nucleus 
and a part from the egg nucleus. In this way the chromosomes 
which were in the male nucleus are added to those which were in 
the egg nucleus. The fertilized egg thus contains the chromo- 
somes of both the egg nucleus and the male nucleus, or, usually, 
double the number of chromosomes that were in either of the 
fusing nuclei. 

When the fertilized egg nucleus divides, every chromosome 
splits into two, and one of each pair of the resulting chromosomes 
goes to each daughter nucleus. In this way each daughter nucleus 
contains the same number of chromosomes as the nucleus of the 
fertilized egg. The chromosomes divide in the same manner in the 
second and all subsequent nuclear divisions in the vegetative parts 
of the organism, and so the same number of chromosomes are disr 
tributed to every cell in these parts. 

Reduction of the number of chromosomes. If the same number 
of chromosomes as are found in the vegetative nuclei went into 
the egg and sperm nuclei, the fertilized egg of each generation 
would contain twice as many chromosomes as the nuclei of the 
preceding generation. This result is prevented by the presence 
of two successive divisions in the life cycle in which the number of 
chromosomes is reduced to half that found in the ordinary vegetar 
tive nuclei. In flowering plants this reduction takes place before 
the formation of pollen grains, and also before the development of 
thQ embryo sac. 

Each anther produces a number of cells known as poUen mother 
cells. By two successive divisions each pollen mother cell gives 
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rise to four pollen grains. The reduction in the number of chromo- 
somes takes place in the first two divisions of the pollen mother cell, 
so that the nuclei of the pollen grains, and consequently the may 
nuclei, contain half the number of chromosomes found in ordinary 
vegetative nuclei. 

The formation of the embryo sac is preceded by the develop- 
ment of a single rather conspicuous cell called a spore mother ceU. 
This gives rise, by two successive divisions, to four cells which are 
known as spores. The reduction in the number of chromosomes 
takes place during the divisions of the spore mother cell to form 
spores. Typically, three of the spores degenerate and disappear, 
while the other develops and produces the embryo sac. The nuclei 
of the embryo sac, including the nucleus of the egg, thus resemble 
the male nuclei in containing half the number of chromosomes 
found in the ordinary vegetative nuclei. The union of the male 
nucleus with the female nucleus gives the fertilized egg the same 
number of chromosomes as were in the fertilized egg of the pre- 
ceding generation. Thus the same number of chromosomes is 
preserved from generation to generation. The number of chromo- 
somes found in the egg or sperm nucleus is called haploid, while 
the number which is present in the fertilized egg and in the vegeta- 
tive parts of the organism is diploid. 

Homologous chromosomes. We have already noted that the 
chromosomes carry hereditary characteristics and that in a chromo- 
some the factors responsible for these characteristics are arranged 
lineally. The different chromosomes of a plant are not alike but 
carry different hereditary characteristics. In fact, in the set of 
chromosomes received from one parent, each chromosome, except 
in exceptional cases to be mentioned later, is different from every 
other chromosome of the set and carries different hereditary fac- 
tors. The sets received from the two parents are similar, however, 
and each chromosome of a set from one parent is more or less 
similar to and homologous with a corresponding chromosome re- 
ceived from the other parent. 

Meiosis. The divisions during which the number of chromo- 
somes are reduced are known as the reducing or meiotic divisions, 
and the process of reduction as meiosis. We have seen that in the 
prophase of an ordinary division each chromosome splits into two 
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chromatids. It has therefore a double structure. During the 
prophase of the first meiotic divisions, each chromosome splits 
into two chromatids as in an ordinary division. The feature which 
characterizes the prophase of this division is that the homologous 
chromosomes approach each other and come to lie side by side 
(Fig. 395). The union between these two chromosomes comes to 
be very intimate. The two chromosomes may be joined together 
in one or more places. The stage during which the homologous 
chromosomes come into this intimate union is known as syna'psis. 
The union of the two homologous 
chromosomes is so intimate that the 
combination is known as a bivalent 
chromosome, the term ''bivalent'' sig- 
nifying that the chromosome is com- 
posed of two homologous chromosomes. 

As each of the two chromosomes w^hich 
compose the bivalent chromosome is 
split into two chromatids, the bivalent 
chromosome is really a quadruple struc- 
ture and is called a tetrad chromosome 
(Fig. 396). Alter the formation of the 
tetrad chromosomes, the nucleus has 
only half the number of chromosomes 
that are found in ordinary vegetative cells. The subsequent events 
in this and the next division distribute- one of the chromatids of 
the tetrad to each of four cells. 

At metaphase each of the tetrad chromosomes is separated 
longitudinally into two daughter chromosomes which pass to oppo- 
site poles. Each of these chromosomes is, however, already split 
into two chromatids. At metaphase of the second of the reduction 
divisions, these chromatids are separated from each other. We 
can now see why there are two reducing divisions. This is con- 
nected with the fact that the chromosomes which are formed in 
the prophase of the first meiotic-division are quadruple and that it 
takes two divisions to divide them up into their constituent chro- 
matids. At the end of the second reduction division not only has 
each chromosome been reduced to a single chromatid but the total 
number of chromosomes is ^o haploid. 



Fig. 395. Prophase of first 
meiotic division in sugar 
cane showing chromosomes 
lying side by side 

After Santos 
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The dividing of a tetrad chromosome in the first reduction division may 
be in such a plane as to separate two homologous chromosomes from each 
other, or each of the homologous chromosomes may be split in two. In 
this case each of the two daughter chromosomes which move to the poles 
at anaphase will consist of a chromatid from each of the homologous 



Fig. 396. Diagram of meioUc divisions 

A, a nucleus with two pairs of homologous chromosomes ; each chromosome 
is split into two chromatids and homologous chromosomes are approaching 
each other. B, the members of each pair of homologous chromosomes have 
united to form a tetrad chromosome ; as there were two pairs of chromosomes 
in A, there are two tetrad chromosomes in B. C, metaphase of first meiotic 
division; homologous chromosomes are being separated from each other. 
D, anaphase of first meiotic division ; single chromosomes, each split into two 
chromatids, are moving toward the poles. B, two nuclei formed as the result 
of first meiotic divison ; each contains two chromosomes, each split into two 
chromatids. B, one of the daughter nuclei. G, metaphase of the second meiotic 
division; two chromatids are being separated from each other, il, single 
chromatids, now chromosomes, are moving toward the poles. 7, two nuclei 
resulting from the second meiotic division; each has a single chromosome 
consisting of a single chromatid 

chromosomes which united to form the tetrad chromosome. At meta- 
phase some of the chromosomes may behave in one of the ways described 
above and others in the other way. In any case the result is the samA at 
the end of the second reduction division. 

While a set of chromosomes in the egg nucleus of one plant is 
believed to carry a set of hereditarjr factors very similar to the 
set in any egg or male nucleus of the same species, these sets of 
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factors are not necessarily identical, as diiferent individuals within 
the same species frequently show different hereditary character- 
istics. This subject will be considered at some length in the section 
on heredity, where it will be shown that the behavior of the 
chromosomes is intimately connected with the laws of heredity. 

HEREDITY 

The fact that, in general, offspring tend to resemble their parents 
has been known from early times. The modem conception of the 
definite laws of heredity, however, is of comparatively recent date 
and may be said to have begun with Mendel. In 1865, after eight 
years of investigation, Mendel read the results of his work before 
the Natural History Society of Briinn, and the following year he 
published them in the transactions of that society. Unfortunately 
his results were neglected until independent investigations by three 
botanists led to their rediscovery in 1900. It was then found that 
Mendel had discovered fundamental laws of heredity. The type of 
inheritance described by him is now known as Mendelism. 

Mendelism 

Color inheritance in the four-o’clock. The subject of inherit- 
ance can best be introduced by means of a few examples. If red- 
flowered four-o'clock plants are crossed with white-flowered ones, 
the offspring will have pink flowers. If one of these plants with 
pink flowers is self-pollinated, or if pink-flowered plants are 
cross-pollinated, their offspring will consist of red-flowered, pink- 
flowered, and white-flowered plants in the proportion of one red, 
two pink, and one white. If now the red-flowered plants are self- 
fertilized, all their offspring will have red flowers, and successive 
generations will continue to have red flowers for as many genera- 
tions as they are self-fertilized. In the same way, if the white- 
flowered plants are self-fertilized, their offspring will have white 
flowers. When, however, pink-flowered plants are self-fertilized, 
they will, like their pink-flowered parents, again produce red- 
flowered, pink-flowered, and white-flowered plants in the ratio of 
one red, two pink, and one white. The inheritance of the flower 
color in this plant, and its explanation in terms of factors and 




Pic. 397. Dkgrammatic representation of inheritance of flower color in 
foTir-o’clock 


The flowers represent individualB: cross-hatching, red; sinde hatching, pink; 
UMhad^, white, m letter R represents a factor for red; W, a factor for 
wftite. Kings signify gametes; straight lines represent union of sperm and 
egg; curved lines, the production of offspring 
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chromosomes, is shown in Fig. 397. The flowers represent plants ; 
R, a chromosome carrying a factor for red ; W, a chromosome with 
a factor for white. Circles represent gametes (sexual cells). 

The explanation of color inheritance in the four-o'clock is as 
follows : Two chromosomes in a red-flowered plant have a factor 
for red. During the reduction division these segregate so that 
the gametes possess only a single chromosome with a factor for 
red. Likewise, a white-flowered plant has two factors for white, 
while a gamete produced by a- white-flowered plant carries only 
one such factor (line 1, Fig. 397). 

The hybrid (known as the Fi, or first filial, generation) is there- 
fore produced by the union of a gamete with a chromosome carry- 
ing a factor for red and a gamete having a chromosome with a 
factor for white. The result is that the hybrid possesses both 
a factor for red and one for white, and is pink-flowered (line 2, 
Fig. 397). When this individual gives rise to gametes, these will 
be of two kinds, some with a chromosome bearing a factor for red 
and others with a chromosome bearing a factor for white. Just as 
the chromosome carrying the factor for red and that with the factor 
for white came together in the fertilized egg, so they again, separate 
before the formation of gametes. The union of the gametes pro- 
duced by the Fi hybrids gives rise to the generation called F 2 , which 
is shown in Fig. 397. If a male nucleus with the factor for red 
fertilizes an egg with the factor for red, the result will be a plant 
which has two factors for red in all its vegetative cells and which 
will produce red flowers. Likewise, if a male nucleus with a factor 
for white fertilizes an egg with a factor for white, the fertilized egg 
will have two factors for white and the plant will produce white 
flowers. When, however, a male nucleus with a factor for white 
fertilizes an egg which has a factor for red, or vice versa, the 
fertilized egg has a single factor for white and a single factor for 
red, and the resulting plant will have pink flowers. When the Fi 
hybrid gives rise to sexual nuclei, there will be, on the average, an 
equal number of egg nuclei with the factor for red and egg nuclei 
with the factor for white. Likewise there will be an equal number 
of pollen grains with the factor for red and pollen grains with the 
factor for white. The two kinds of male nuclei produced wifl, 
according to chance, fertilize an equal number of eggs. Moreover, 
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each kind of male nucleus will tend to fertilize an equal number of 
eggs with the factor for red and eggs with the factor for white. The 
male nuclei with the factor for red will then fertilize eggs in the 
ratio of one with the factor for red to one with the factor for white, 
so that there will be one plant with red flowers to one with pink 
flowers. In a similar way, the male nuclei with the factor for white 
will give rise to one plant with pink flowers to one plant with white 
flowers. Thus we get plants in the ratio of one plant with red 
flowers, two with pink, and one with white (Fig. 397). 

Purity of gametes. Inheritance of color in the four-o'clock illus- 
trates one of the fundamental principles of Mendelian inherit- 
ance, that is, purity of gametes. The fusion of two gametes with 
alternative characters, such as red and white, results in a hybrid 
the body cells of which will contain the factors for both characters. 
When, however, this plant produces gametes, the factors for these 
two characters will separate, and one of them will be found in one 
gamete and the other in another gamete. One gamete will thus 
contain only one of two such alternative characters. In other 
words, a gamete of a four-o'clock can contain either a factor for 
red or a factor for white, but not both. In this way the alternative 
characters are segregated when gametes are formed, so that no 
gamete is a hybrid so far as a single pair of characters is concerned. 

Segregation and chromosomes. The explanation of the segre- 
gation of factors and the purity of gametes is found in the chromo- 
somes. In the chromosomes are located the factors responsible for 
Mendelian inheritance. Each gamete contains a complete set of 
chromosomes. When a male nucleus fuses with the egg nucleus, 
the fertilized nucleus has two sets of chromosomes. Naturally 
there are two sets of hereditary factors, one brought in from the 
male plant by the male nucleus and the other coming from the 
female plant through the egg nucleus. In the case of the four- 
o'clock, when red-flowered and white-flowered plants are crossed, 
a chromosome from the red-flowered parent carries a factor for red 
and the corresponding or homologous chromosome from the other 
parent carries a factor for white. At each mitosis a daughter 
chromosome from each chromosome of the fertilized egg is dis- 
tributed to each daughter cell. Each cell of the plant, including 
those of the flowers, has therefore a chromosome with a factor for 
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red and a chromosome with a factor for white. The production of 
sexual cells is preceded by the reduction divisions. During these 
the number of chromosomes is, as we have seen, reduced, and each 
of the four cells resulting from the two reduction divisions will have 
only one of two homologous chromosomes. In the case cited, it 
will have either a chromosome with a factor for red or a chromo- 
some with a factor for white but not both. For this reason the 
gametes are pure in regard to a single factor. 

Definition of terms. In discussing heredity there are a few 
technical terms which are very convenient and which are used in 
even the simplest discussions of the subject. A few of these are 
here defined. 

A gamete is a cell that fuses in sexual reproduction. A zygote 
is a cell formed as the result of sexual fusion. Two alternative 
characters, such as tallness and dwarfness, are known as oZteJo- 
morphs. An individual is said to be homozygoxLS for a certain char- 
acter when it contains two factors for that character and does 
not contain the factor for the other member of the pair of allelo- 
morphs. An individual is said to be heterozygous when it contains 
factors for both members of a pair of allelomorphs. When two 
plants are crossed, the parent plants are known as the Pi genera- 
tion, and the resulting offspring as the Pi generation; when this 
generation is self-fertilized or interbred, the offspring compose 
the P2 generation; the subsequent generation is known as the 
Fz generation ; etc. 

Dominance. Mendel crossed tall and dwarf varieties of garden 
peas and found that their offspring in the first generation were all 
tall. These may be called tall hybrids, as they were produced by 
crossing tall and dwarf varieties. When these tall hybrids were 
self-fertilized, they gave rise to tall and dwarf plants in the ratio 
of three tall ones to one dwarf. When the resulting dwarf plants 
were self-pollinated, they always produced dwarf offspring. One 
third of the tall ones contained two factors for tallness and none for 
dwarfness, and when self-fertilized always gave rise to tall off- 
spring only, while the other two thirds, which were tall hybrids, 
produced dwarf and tall, as did their hybrid parents, in the ratio 
of one dwarf to three tall. These tall plants, like those of the pre- 
ceding generation, consisted of one third which had no factor for 
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dwarfness and always gave rise to tall plants when self-pollinated, 
and two thirds which were tall hybrids and again repeated the ratio 
of three tall to one dwarf. This relation is shown in Fig. 398. The 
inheritance of the factors for tallness and dwarfness after the cross- 
ing of tall and dwarf plants is shown by the letters under the words 
describing the heights of the plants. T represents tallness; D, 
dwarfness ; and (D), dwarfness which is dominated by tallness. 



Fig. 398. Diagram showing inheritance of tall and dwarf characters in peas; 
also inheritance of factors for tallness T and dwarfness D. (D) signifies dwarf- 
ness dominated by tallness 

In the case just discussed, when taU plants were crossed with 
dwarf ones their offspring were aU tall. If plants with two opposite 
characters are crossed and their offspring show one of the char- 
acters and no influence of the other, then the character which 
appears in the offspring is said to dominate, or to be a dominant 
character. A character which does not appear is,paid to recede, or 
to be a recessive character. In this case tallness is a dominant char- 
acter as compared with dwarfness. Dominance, like purity of 
gametes, is an important Mendelian principle. In the case of the 
four-o’clock plants the red color of the flowers is not nearly so 
do m in ant as is tallness in peas. The red color of the four-o’clock 
is said to be incompletely dominant. 
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In different cases there may be various degrees of dominance. 
In some plants flower color may be just as dominant as tallness in 
peas, while in other plants length may be only partially dominant. 
Thus the fact that a character is dominant in one species does not 
necessarily imply that it is dominant in other species. Such facts 
can be determined only by observation. 

On examining Fig. 398 we find that the factors for tallness and 
dwarfness are inherited in exactly the same way as the factors for 
color in four-o'clock plants. When a pure strain of tall peas is 
crossed with a dwarf one, the plants of the first hybrid generation 
contain a factor for tallness and also a factor for dwarfness, even 
though the factor for dwarfness is recessive. These plants, if self- 
pollinated, will produce three kinds of plants, even though on super- 
ficial examination there would appear to be only two. The three 
kinds are produced in a ratio of one which has two factors for tall- 
ness and none for dwarfness, and so can produce only tall offspring ; 
two which contain both the factor for tallness and the factor for 
dwarfness, and so can produce both tall and dwarf offspring ; and 
one which contains two factors for dwarfness and none for tallness, 
and so can produce only dwarf offspring. The plants which contain 
both the factor for tallness and the factor for dwarfness will be 
like their hybrid parents in hereditary height factors, and so will 
naturally give rise to the same kinds of plants as did their parents, 
and in the same proportion. 

In writing the abbreviations of characters it is very convenient 
as well as customary to represent the dominant character by a 
capital letter, as T for tallness, and the recessive character by the 
same letter not written as a capital. Thus, when tallness is domi- 
nant over dwarfness, dwarfness may be indicated by t 

Inheritance of two pairs of characters. When we observe any 
organism we see that it is a morphological and physiological unit. 
From the standpoint of inheritance it is, however, made up of a 
number of hereditary units or characters, which most often appear 
to be inherited independently of each other. The examples of in- 
heritance which we have considered demonstrate very clearly the 
segregation of characters and the purity of gametes, while the in- 
heritance of height in peas is a good example of dominance. The 
independence of characters can be emphasized by a consideration 
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of the inheritance of two pairs of characters which Mendel studied 
in garden peas. 

In peaa round seed is dominant over wrinkled seed, and yellow 
seed over green seed. When, therefore, we cross a plant having 



round yellow seed with 
one having wrinkled green 
seed, the F\ generation 
will have round yellow 
seed. If these hybrids are 
self-fertilized, they wiU 
give rise to the following 
kinds of plants in the fol- 
lowing ratio: nine with 
round yellow seed, three 
with round green seed, 
three with wrinkled yel- 
low seed, one with wrin- 
kled green seed. This 
relationship is shown in 
Fig. 399, in which the 
small squares represent 
individuals, while circles 
represent gametes. R 
stands for a factor for 
round; r, for wrinkled; 
Y, for yellow ; and y, for 


Fig. 399. Diagram showing inheritance of seed 
characters in garden peas 

Squares represMit individuals; circles con- 
taining letters are gametes ; lettos represent 
factors as foUows : R, round; r, wrinkled; Y, 
yellow; y, green 


green. 

From the diagram it 
will be seen that the Fi 
generation contains a fac- 
tor for round, one for 


wrinkled, one for yellow, 
and one for green. When this plant forms gametes, both the male 
and the female gametes will show four different combinations of 


factors : namely, round and yellow, round and green, wrinkled and 
yellow, and wrinkled and green. A male nucleus with the factors 
for round and yellow can fertilize any of the four kinds of eggs, 
and, according to chance, will fertilize the different kinds in equal 
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numbers. Likewise the three other kinds of male nuclei will ferti- 
lize all four kinds of eggs in equal numbers. The different combi- 
nations produced are shown in squares in the lower part of the 
diagram. Such a set of squares may be very simply constructed 
by writing the factors for one of the kinds of eggs in each square 
of the first vertical row of squares, and the factors for each of the 
other kinds of eggs in a separate vertical row of squares. The 
characters for male nuclei should be similarly written in horizon- 
tal rows. If we examine the squares in the low^er part of the dia- 
gram, we shall see that there are nine which contain both R and 
Y, and so represent plants with round yellow seed ; three which 
contain R but not Y, and so represent plants with round green 
seed ; three which contain Y but not R, and so represent plants 
with wrinkled yellow seed ; and one square which contains neither 
R nor Y, and so represents a plant with wrinkled green seed. The 
last-mentioned square is the only one of the sixteen which rep- 
resents a plant that is pure for both recessive characters. Like- 
wise, there is only one of the sixteen squares which represents 
a plant that is pure for both dominant characters. 

A line drawn diagonally from the upper left-hand comer to the 
lower right-hand comer of the large square in the lower part of 
Fig. 399 passes through four small squares, each of w^hich repre- 
sents a different kind of individual that is homozygous for one of 
each of the two pairs of characters. Similarly, a line drawn from 
the lower left-hand comer to the upper right-hand comer of the 
large square passes through four small squares, each of which is 
heterozygous for both pairs of characters. 

The F 2 generation of a cross between peas having round yel- 
low seed and peas having wrinkled green seed shows very clearly 
that in this case the pairs of characters are independent of each 
other. In other words, round and yellow, and likewise wrinkled 
and green, are inherited independently of each other. 

Linkage, The number of different chromosomes in an organism 
is usually not very great ; on the other hand, the organism has a 
large number of characters. It should follow from this that one 
chromosome would carry several or many different factors. More- 
over, factors which are in the same chromosome should be linked 
together in inheritance. This reasoning is borne out by the fact 
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that many characters are linked together in inheritance. In the 
Chinese primrose the factors for red stigma, red flower color, long 
style, dark stem, and light corolla tube are linked together. In 
garden peas the factor for round seed as opposed to wrinkled seed 
and the factor for tendriled as opposed to non-tendriled leaves go 
together. We may conclude, therefore, that factors in the same 
chromosome are linked together, while those in different chromo- 
somes are independent. 

Cross-over, During the prophase of the first reduction division, two 
homologous chromosomes come to lie very close together, are often more 
or less twisted around each other, and, in places, are actually joined to- 
gether. At this stage each chromosome is split into two chromatids, and 
so chromatids from homologous chromosomes may be in very intimate 
union. It sometimes happens that, owing to this intimate connection, 
chromatids of homologous chromosomes exchange parts before separating 
at metaphase. The net result is as though each chromatid had been broken 
across and when the break was repaired the union was not between parts 
of the same chromatids but between parts of different but homologous 
chromatids. It appears that in such cases the union of two homologous 
chromatids has been so close at the point where the exchange occurs that 
separation takes place not between the original chromatids but across 
them, so that afterwards each chromatid is made up of parts of two 
homologous chromatids. Such exchanges between homologous chroma- 
tids are known as cross-overs. It has been found that different parts of a 
chromosome carry different factors, and so cross-overs afford a means for 
the interchange of factors which are linked together. 

Trihybiids. In the consideration of the inheritance of two pairs of 
characters we have seen that sixteen combinations are involved in the F2 
generation. These include plants of four different appearances and nine 
(^ifferent germinal compositions. When three pairs of characters are con- 
adered, sixty-four individuals are involved in the F2 generation. These 
include plants of eight different appearances and twenty-seven different 
germinal com^sitions. Only one of the sixty-four contains only dominant 
factors, and, likewise, only one contains only recessive characters. 

The inheritance of three pairs of characters may be illustrated by gar- 
den peas. In these plants we have seen that tallness is dominant over 
dwarfness, yellow seed is dominant over green seed, and round seed is 
dominant ovot wrinkled seed. H tall individuals with yefiow round seed 
are crossed with dwarf ones with green wrinkled seed, the offspring in the 
Pi generation will contain factors for tallness, dwarfness, yellow, green, 
round, and wrinkled ; but all the individuals will be tall with yellow round 
seeds, as these characters are dominant. 
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When the Fi generation forms gametes, these are of eight kinds, ant 
the fusing of eight kinds of eggs with eight kinds of male nuclei gives rist 
to sixty-four combinations. These relationships are shown in Fig. 400, ii 
which T represents tall ; t, dwarf ; Y, yellow ; y, green ; R, round ; and r 
wrinkled. 
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Fig. 400. Diagram showing inheritance of three pairs of characters in garden 
peas: tallness, T, dominant over dwarfness, t; yellow seed, Y, dominant over 
green seed, y; round seed, R, dominant over wrinkled seed, r 


Complementary factors. In all the cases that we have so far 
considered, a single factor is responsible for the production of a 
character; but in some cases more than one factor is necessary. 
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This may be illustrated by the case of two strains of white-grained 
com which, when crossed, will give all red grains in the Fi generar 
tion. In the f 2 generation there will be nine red to seven white. 

This ratio suggests at once 
PP 'lpjji j 1^1 that here is a case of the 

V pj inheritance of two factors. 

ill 1 — ££l In such a case nine out 

of sixteen individuals have 
both dominants of two 
^ ® ^ p pairs of allelomorphs. 

* Two factors were nec- 

/V essary to produce the red 

7 — color, and one of these 

7 €5 Q @ Q was present in one of the 

/ T ^ T y strains and the other in 

\ ® ® ® other strain. When 

^ ^ ^ ^ these two strains were 

, CEfC.@;E®ce 0 

^ tained both factors and 

K ^ ^ ® ^ ^ ® so were red. In the F 2 

WP’ a cE » cE II cE 12 ^ generation nine of the six- 

\ individuals contained 

© I cel cel ceL cel '»«> 

necessaxy for color and so 

Fic. 401. Diagram of inheritance of comple. ^ contained 

mentary factors producing a red color in com ^ , . _ 

one or the other of the 

The complement factors two factors and were 

and are represented by C and E, while their 

absence is shown by c and e respectively, white, while one did not 
Each parent has only one of the complemen- contain either of the two 
tary factors and is white, while the Fi by- 

brid has both factors and is red. The factors and so ^as wMte 
color in the grain is indicated by stippling Two factors both of which 


are necessary for the pro- 
duction of a single character are known as complementary factors. 

The inheritance of the factors in the above case is shown in 
Fig. 401, in which one of the necessary factors is represented as 
C and its absence as c, while the other is represented as E and its 
absence as e. 
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Many pigments in plants are produced by the action of enzymes 
on a colorless substance known as chromogen. What may be the 
explanation of the above case of inheritance in com is that one of 
the strains of white-grained com contained a factor for chromogen 
and the other a factor for an enzyme capable of acting on the 
chromogen and producing red. When these two strains were 
crossed, the resulting plants contained both chromogen and en- 
zyme, and so the grains were red. 

A consideration of complementary factors shows that more than 
one factor may be necessary to produce a given character, and it is 
probable that any character is the result of several or many factora 
When the inheritance of a pair of contrasting characters appears 
to be due to a single pair of factors, this does not mean that only 
one factor is necessary for the production of a character, but simply 
that a difference between two factors of a pair results in the appear- 
ance of a pair of contrasting characters. In the case of the in- 
heritance of red color in corn, illustrated in Fig. 401, the color is 
due to at least two factors. However, if we were to cross the in- 
dividuals represented by squares 1 and 6 in the lower part of the 
diagram, red would appear to be a simple Mendelian dominant, 
conditioned by a single factor, as the two individuals differ from 
each other only in the factors E and e. Not only is one character 
the result of the interaction of many factors, but one factor may 
influence more than one character. 

Cumulative factors. Some plants contain more than one pair 
of factors which produce similar results. Such factors are known 
as cumulative factors. These may be illustrated by certain strains 
of wheat. In breeding experiments a strain of wheat with white 
kernels was crossed with one with red kernels, and the individuals 
of the Ft generation were intermediate in color. In the F 2 genera- 
tion there were fifteen red to one white. Moreover, the red in- 
dividuals were represented by four shades of red. The explanation 
of the results is that the red strain contained two pairs of factors 
for the production of red, that the different factors were cumula- 
tive in their action, and that all four factors were necessary for the 
production of the depth of color shown by the parent red strain. 
If A stands for a factor of one pair and B for a factor of the other 
pair, then the red strain may be represented by AABE and -the 
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white strain by aabb. When these two strains were crossed, the 
Fi generation contained the factors AaBb. The individuals of this 
generation thus contained only half as many factors for red as 



Fig. 402. Diagram representing inheritance 
of two pairs of cmnnlative factors, AA and 
BB, which produce a red color in wheat 


the parent red strain, and 
their color was interme- 
diate between that of the 
red and the white strain. 
When this Fi genera- 
tion formed gametes, they 
were of four kinds, AB, 
Ab, aB, and ab. There- 
fore the F 2 generation 
should show the sixteen 
combinations character- 
istic of dihybrids. Fig. 
402 shows the results. 
An examination of the 
squares in the lower part 
of the diagram shows that 
only one out of sucteen 
does not contain either 
A or B. This individual 
has only recessive char- 
acters and is white, while 
the other jBfteen are red. 
Only one, however, con- 
tains four factors for red, 


The absence of A and B is represented by a 
and b respectively. Squares represent in- 
dividuals; circles, gametes. The number of 
factors for red, and consequently the degree of 
redness, is shown by the number of the letters 
R in the wheat grains 


and this is the only one 
with as deep a color as 
the original red strain. 
Six individuals contain 
two factors for red, or 


exactly half the number 
in the origiaal red strain. The number of factors for red (and so the 
depth of color) is indicated by the number of the letters R shown 
in the grains in the squares. 

Another set of experiments with wheat is even more interest- 
ing in connection with cumulative factors. A different red strain 
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was crossed with a white strain, and the individuals of the Fi gen- 
eration were again intermediate in color. In the F 2 generation 
there were sixty-three reds of various shades to one white. In this 
case the red strain appeared to contain three pairs of factors for 
red, all of which seemed to produce about the same degree of color 
and all of which were necessary to produce the depth of color shown 
by this strain. The proportion of sixty-three red to one white is 
evidently a trihybrid ratio. In trihybrid ratios there is only one 
out of sixty-four in the F 2 generation which is 
purely recessive ; so, if the red strain contained 
three pairs of factors for red, the F 2 generation 
of a cross between this red and a white should 
produce only one out of sixty-four individuals 
without a factor for red. Likewise, there would 
be only one out of sixty-four which would have 
six factors for red and which would be as dark 
as the red strain. In all there were six degrees 
of redness. 

In some cases crosses are made m which 
offspring intermediate in characters appear to 
breed more or less true to the type of the Fi 
generation. It is interesting to consider these 
cases in connection with cumulative factors. 

If there were six pairs of cumulative factors, 
then in the F 2 generation each of the original 
types would be represented by only one indi- 
vidual out of 4096. The Fi generation would be intermediate in 
characters between the two parent forms, and in subsequent 
generations it would be very rare to find an individtial like either 
of the parent types; unless very large numbers of individuals 
were reared, such types might altogether fail to appear. The 
hybrid would then seem to breed more or less true to the hybrid 
type. 

Inheritance of sex. In many animals and quite a number of 
dioecious plants, the inheritance of sex has been found to be con- 
nected with chromosomes (Fig. 403), In Ehdea, for example, the 
inheritance of sex is connected with a pair of chromosomes called 
sex chromosomes. In female plants there are two large sex chromo- 



Fic. 403. Meiotic di- 
vision in Lychnis 
alba 

The pair of chro- 
mosomes on the left 
are the sex chro- 
mosomes. The one 
which is above and 
larger is the female, 
while the one which 
is somewhat smaller 
and below is the 
male. After Black- 
bum 
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somes which are spoken of as X chromosomes. In male plants the 
pair of sex chromosomes consists of a large X chromosome and a 
small chromosome known as a Y chromosome. The female is 
homozygous and has two X chromosomes, while the male is hetero- 
zygous and has an X and a Y chromosome. As both of the sex 
chromosomes in the female are X chromosomes, all eggs are alike 
and contain an X chromosome. The male nuclei, on the other 
hand, are of two kinds, one with an X chromosome and one with 
a Y chromosome. When an egg is fertilized by a male nucleus with 
an !X chromosome, a female plant results. When the egg unites 
with a male nucleus having a Y chromosome, a male plant is pro- 
duced. Under natural conditions there should be the same number 
of pollen grains with X chromosomes and pollen grains with Y 
chromosomes. Random pollination should result, as is the case, in 
an approximately equal number of female and male plants. 

Application of Mendelism. The laws of inheritance known as 
Mendelism were first discovered in plants. Afterward they were 
found equally applicable to animals, as well as to human beings. 
The value of definite laws which can be applied to animal and 
plant breeding can hardly be overestimated, and human society 
seems certain to be profoundly influenced by the application to 
itself of these same laws. 

Much greater progress has been made in the study of Mendelism in 
plants and animals than in man, as it is of course not possible to conduct 
experiments with human beings in the same way as with plants and ani- 
mals. Moreover, we know that most human beings are very complex 
hybrids, and this in itself makes it difficult to study inheritance in man. 
Also, man is a slow-breeding animal, so that it has been impossible for 
modem students of heredity to observe many generations, while it is 
difficult to get accurate descriptions of characteristics of generations that 
have died. 

Many human characters which seem to behave in Mendelian fashion 
have been catelogued. Among these are curly hair dominant over straight 
hair, dark hair over light hair, brown eyes over blue eyes, normal pigmen- 
tation over albinism, and normal condition over hereditary insanity or 
feeble-mindedness. In crosses between the negro and the white, color of 
skin does not act as a simple character dependent on one factor. In the 
Fa and subsequent generations, however, there may be individuals much 
lighter or much darker in color than the mulatto parents. Indeed, the 
color may be as dark as that of a negro or light enough to pass for white. 
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These results indicate that the color is conditioned by multiple factors 
wliich act in Mendelian fashion. In a previous connection we have seen 
that if three cumulative factors are concerned, then in the F 2 generation 
each of the original races would be represented by only one individual out 
of sixty-four, while sixty-two would be intermediate ; if six factors were 
concerned, only one out of 4096 individuals of the F 2 generation would 
have the germinal composition of each original race. 

PLANT BREEDING 

Selection* The method of obtaining improved varieties has 
been that of selecting plants with desired characters for propa- 
gation, and discarding undesirable ones. Of course, the act of 
selecting individuals with desirable characters cannot produce 
anything new, as selection presupposes variations which can be 
selected. In order to learn how new varieties are produced it is 
necessary, therefore, to consider the origin of variation. Variation 
is a universal phenomenon among both plants and animals"— so 
universal, in fact, that it has given rise to the common expression 
that no two plants or animals are alike. 

Acquired characters. Favorable methods of cultivation fre- 
quently result in the production of larger and more vigorous in- 
dividuals. If a plant attains to an exceptionally large size by grow- 
ing under unusually favorable conditions, this size is said to be an 
acquired character, as it is one acquired during the life of the in- 
dividual and not one that the individual inherited. Such acquired 
characters do not appear to be inherited. The seeds of vigorous 
plants are likely to be larger than those of weak plants ; large seeds 
contain more stored food than smaller ones, and so give the seed- 
lings a better start. In this way the offspring of a vigorous plant 
may be somewhat larger than the offspring of a less vigorous one. 
This character, however, is not hereditary, as the larger size will be 
maintained only so long as each generation is grown under the 
favorable conditions that gave rise to this exceptional vigor. 

Continuous variations. The variations between plants are of 
different kinds. Some are minor variations, known as continuous 
variations, which are not inherited. When many plants of one 
homozygous variety are examined, it is found that they differ from 
one another by slight variations which are quantitative in char- 
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acter and do not depart from the average beyond a certain limit. 
Thus, some plants will be shorter and others taller, some will have 
deepier-colored and others lighter-colored flowers, etc. While the 
plants of one generation may vary thus among themselves, the 
average for large numbers will be constant for different genera- 
tions. Continuous variations are largely or entirely due to en- 
vironmental conditions. They are said to be continuous because 
between any two variations there is a gradual series of variations 
which differ from one another by imperceptible gradations. Con- 
tinuous variations are also called fluctuating variations, because in 
successive generations the character fluctuates around the same 
average. 

The selection of fluctuating variations cannot produce varie- 
ties with different hereditary characteristics, because when an 
extreme type is selected the progeny alw’-ays tend to return to the 
average. The most that can be accomplished by selecting such 
variations is to produce a quantitative change while the selection 
is continued. If during several succeeding generations the seeds 
of the tallest plants of a variety are selected for propagation, we 
may get taller plants than the average, hut this extra hei^t will 
disappear as soon as selection is discontinued. 

Hybrids. Hybrids are the offspring produced by the union of 
the sexual cells of different genera, species, or varieties. The off- 
spring resulting from the crossing of white-flowered and red- 
flowered plants of the same species are examples of hybrids, as 
are also the offspring obtained by crossing different genera, as the 
radish and the cabbage. In general, crosses are most easily made 
between closely related races. When the races are not closely re- 
lated the hybrids usually show a lessened fertility or absolute 
sterility, while hybrids formed by crossing distantly related species 
are frequently lacking in vigor. 

Variations due to hybridization. When two varieties of plants 
which differ from each other in a number of characters are crossed, 
their offspring will usually show some of *the characters of each 
parent, while those characters which are recessive and do not ap- 
pear in the Fi generation will do so in subsequent generations. 
Hybridizing, therefore, tends to produce variations. A knowledge 
of the Mendehan laws of inheritance enables us to combine hy- 
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bridizing and selecting much more intelligently than we could 
otherwise do. We have seen that a cross between tall peas with 
round yellow seeds and dwarf peas with wTinkled green seeds gives, 
in the Fi generation, tall plants with round yellow seeds, as the 
characters tall, round, and yellow are dominant over the altemar 
tive characters. If it were desirable to have dwarf plants with 
round yellow seeds, these could be obtained in the F2 generation. 
In this generation one out of sixty-four individuals would be homo- 
zygous for dwarf, round, and yellow. The progeny of these in- 
dividuals would therefore breed true. The F2 generation would 
also contain dwarf individuals with round yellow seeds which 
would not breed true. Such plants would be heterozygous for 
round or yellow or for both of these characters. In order to dis- 
tinguish between the plants which are homozygous for the desired 
characters and those which are heterozygous it is only necessary 
to obtain a sufficient number of plants of the next generation and 
see which plants breed true. This example enables us to see how 
we can combine the desirable characters of one variety with those 
of another and get a variety that is superior to both of the parent 
varieties. 

Mendelism also shows that certain characters are the result 
of a heterozygous condition, and that we cannot obtain a variety 
that will breed true for such characters. Pink four-o'clocks afford 
a good example. As pink flowers are produced only by heterozy- 
gous individuals, pink-flowered plants will never breed true but 
will produce red-flowered, pink-flowered, and white-flowered 
plants in the ratio of one, two, and one. 

Mutations. It has been pointed out that the selection of con- 
tinuous variations does not result in hereditary changes, while 
hybridization may produce new varieties. There are, however, 
variations which are not the result of hybridization and which 
are hereditary. These may occur even in pure lines, that is, in 
strains descended from a single self-fertilized homozygous indi- 
vidual. Such hereditary variations are much less numerous than 
are fluctuating variations, and are known as mutations. Char- 
acters which appear as the result of mutations are inherited in 
Mendelian fashion and may be either dominant or recessive. In 
popular language, mutations are frequently spoken of as sports. 
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The improvement of cultivated plants has frequently been due 
to the selection of mutations. Red sunflowers and giant varie- 
ties of tobacco are examples of mutations. 

A character which results from a mutation may be considered 
as due to the modification of something already present rather 
than as the result of the addition of an entirely new factor. A 
mutant may vary greatly or only slightly from the parent. 

The red sunflower affords a good example of a mutant. In the 
sunflower the so-called flower is in reality a head composed of 
many flowers packed close together. The central, or disk, flowers 
are small, while the outer, or ray, flowers are large and have a 
brilliant orange color. It is these ray flowers that are largely re- 
sponsible for the attractive appearance of the head. In the year 
1910 a sunflower with chestnut-red rays was found by a road- 
side in Boulder, Colorado. The plant was very striking, and its 
presence could only be explained as due to mutation. In order 
to reproduce the plant it was necessary to cross it with a plant 
having ordinary orange-colored rays, as sunflower plants are not 
fertile unless cross-pollinated. In the Fi generation of this cross 
about half the plants were red and the other half orange. Sub- 
sequently the red color proved to be a Mendelian dominant. 
Therefore the explanation of the fact that in the F\ generation 
of the original cross half the offspring showed the red color and 
half the orange color would seem to be that the original red mutant 
was heterozygous and contained only one factor for red. 

An examination of the red color of the red sunflowers showed 
that the chestnut-red color was due to the fact that both a red 
pigment and the original orange pigment were present in the rays. 
By subsequent breeding, plants were obtained that had rays with 
the red and without the orange color. These flowers were wine red 
or old rose. The breeding was carried out in the following manner : 

Since the year 1^9 there has been in cultivation a variety of sunflower 
called pnzmose, which arose as a mutant from the ordinary orange variety, 

which is pale yeflow. This variety was crossed with the chestnut red! 
In the generation the offspring were aU chestnut red, as the orange 
color dominates the pale yellow and the red dominates the absence of red. 
to the F 2 genwation there were four kinds of plants obtained: chestnut 
red, orange, wine red, and light yellow, approximately in the proportion of 
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nine, three, three, one. This is the dihybrid ratio and shows that in this 
case we are considering two pairs of independent unit characters. The 
first pair is the dominant red, R, and the recessive, which is the absence of 



R represents a factor for the dominant character red ; r, the absence of this 
factor; 0, the factor for the dominant color orange ; and o, the factor for the 
recessive pale yellow. R and 0 together produce chestnut red 

red, r ; the second pair is the dominant orange, 0, and the recessive pale 
yellow, 0 . By these symbols Fig. 404 shows the crossing of the chestnut 
red and the light yellow and the composition of the Fi and Fa generations. 
The red sunflower shows how a new variety can arise as a mutation, and 
how still other new varieties can be obtained by further breeding. 
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Character of mutation. Mutations may result in striking new 
characteristics, as in the case of the red sunflower. The difference 
may be one of color, form, size, or other features. A quantitative 
change may be conspicuous. The evening primrose has by muta^ 
tion produced large forms. Often, however, a mutant form may 
differ only very slightly from its parents. The mutation may re- 
sult in only a very slight difference in size, or a change in shade of 
color, or some other minor difference. The essential characteristic 
of a mutation is that there is a change which is hereditary. 

Origin of mutations. Mutations are due to alterations in 
chromosomes. In a large number of cases a mutation is coimected 
vith differences which have been observed between chromosomes 
of the mutant and those of the parent. Many mutants are con- 
nected with changes in the number of chromosomes. The large 
gigas forms of the evening primrose have twice the number of 
chromosomes found in ordinary plants. In other words, instead of 
being diploid the plants are tetraploid. Many cultivated plants 
have varieties with more than the diploid number of chromosomes. 
These multiplications of the original number may be triploid, 
tetraploid, pentaploid, hexaploid, etc. Plants with more than the 
usual number of chromosomes are sometimes larger than the 
parent form, but this is not always the case. They may also differ 
in other characteristics. The most common cause of the origin of 
tetraploid varieties, probably, is that the chromosomes of a 
nucleus have divided but the nucleus itself has not. Various other 
irregularities in chromosome numbers have been found to be con- 
nected with mutations. Thus, mutations may have 2 x + 1 or 
2x4-2 chromosomes; such numbers appear to be derived, at 
least in some cases, from the failure of a chromosome to divide at 
the usual time. If two chromatids do not separate at metaphase 
but pass together to one pole and thus enter a single nucleus, that 
nucleus will have one more than the usual number of chromosomes, 
whfle its sister nucleus will have one less. Modifications of in- 
dividual chromosomes have also been noted in mutants. While 
chmges in chromosomes can thus be observed in many mutants, 
it is very frequently the case that there is no observable change. It 
would api^r, however, that in such cases there must have been 
an alteration m a chromosome, even thou^^ this change may have 
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been purely chemical and one which cannot be detected by any 
means at our disposal. We know that the inheritance of Mendelian 
characters is dependent on chromosomes, and we have definite 
evidence that many mutations are due to changes in chromosomes ; 
therefore it seems logical to conclude that, in general, mutations 
are brought about in this manner. 

While it does appear that changes in chromosomes are responsi- 
ble for mutations, we are still left with the problem of the cause of 
the changes in the chromosomes themselves, and this is one of the 
most perplexing problems of heredity and evolution. A mutation 



Fig. 405, Hybrid vigor in com 

Right and left, two inbred strains; center, their Fi progeny. (After Shull) 


often occurs in a single individual raised with many others under 
as uniform conditions as the experimenter can produce. Mutations 
have been induced by subjecting organisms to such violent treat- 
ments as exposure to X rays, radium, or excessive temperatures. 
These experiments do not solve the problem of the cause of muta- 
tions under natural conditions, as the doses of X ray and radium 
employed are much greater than the organisms would ever en- 
counter under natural conditions. They do show, however, that in 
some cases mutations are caused by definite stimuli. 

Hybrid vigor. The crossing of two races which are not too dis- 
tantly related frequently results in an increased vigor, known as 
hybrid vigor, in the offspring (Fig. 405). In wide crosses there is 
often an increased vigor accompanied by sterility, as in the well- 
known case of the mule; in very wide crosses sterility may be 
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Lccompanied by a lessened vigor ; while if the germinal composi- 
iion of two races is too dissimilar, it is impossible to hybridize them. 

Within the range in which crossing results in an increased vigor 
without lessened fertility, the vigor increases with the degree of 
hetero 2 ygousness resulting from the cross. Self-fertilization of a 
heterozygous race results in a decrease in the heterozygous con- 
dition; so, as might be expected, self-fertilization of a vigorous 
hybrid race results in a decrease in vigor which continues until a 
homozygous condition is reached, after which there is no further 
deterioration. 

Hybrid vigor appears to be connected with the fact that the 
hybrid contains the dominant factors of both parents, and that in 
most cases dominant characters are desirable and promote vigor. 

Likewise, the deterioration which follows the self-fertilization 
of vigorous hybrids seems to be connected with a decrease in the 
number of dominant factors in the homozygous races. Moreover, 
when a large number of contrasting factors are involved, the link- 
age of factors in the same chromosome prevents the accumulation 
in a homozygous condition of all the dominant factors present in 
the hybrid. Thus, if a chromosome from one parent of the hybrid 
contained the dominant factors A and B and the recessive factors 
c and d, and the corresponding chromosome from the other parent 
carried the recessive factors a and b and the dominant factors C and 
D, the hybrid would possess all four dominant factors ; but it is 
not to be expected that self-fertilization would result in an individ- 
ual homozygous for the four factors. A, B, C, and D. 

Inbreeding and outbreeding. Self-fertilization, or the crossing 
of closely related individuals such as brothers and sisters or parent 
and offspring, is known as inbreeding, while the crossing of unre- 
lated individuals is known as outbreeding. 

Inbreeding. The majority of flowering plants are provided 
with some device for promoting cross-pollination. On the other 
hand, some vigorous plants, such as wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
tobacco, beans, and tomatoes, are characterized by very nearly 
continuous self-fertilization. Self-fertilization in these cases cer- 
tainly does not appear to be harmful. Therefore we may conclude 
not only that cross-fertilization is not always necessary, but also 
that self-fertilization is not necessarily harmful. 
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It would seem that continuous vegetative propagation withoul 
any sexual reproduction is also without deleterious effects. Ordi- 
nary varieties of bananas, pineapples, and horseradish are ex- 
amples of very vigorous plants that are always reproduced vegetar 
tively . Moreover, they have reproduced in this manner throughout 
the whole period during which we have Jcnowledge of them. As far 
as hereditary composition is concerned, vegetative reproduction and 
self-fertilization of homozygous strains should have the same effect. 

Self-fertilization in com. Vigorous varieties of corn have been 
found to be complex hybrids. Self-fertilization of such varieties 
results in rapid deterioration. This deterioration is most marked 
in the Fi generation. The deterioration continues for several 
succeeding generations, but the amount of deterioration becomes 
less and less. The final result is the production of approximately 
homozygous strains which differ greatly from each other. When, 
as a result of self-fertilization, the strains become homozygous, no 
further deleterious effects are produced by self-fertilization. When 
the deteriorated homozygous strains are crossed, the vigor of the 
original plants is restored (Fig. 405). This result show^s that the 
deleterious effects following self-fertilization were the result of 
reducing the plants to a homozygous condition. Crossing the dete- 
riorated strains restored the heterozygous condition, in which the 
unfavorable recessive characters were again masked by favorable 
ones. 

Deleterious effects of inbreeding. If a strain contained no un- 
favorable recessive characters, self-fertilization could not cause 
the appearance of any such characters. The valuable strains in 
' such self-fertilized plants as wheat and beans appear to be homo- 
zygous, and self-fertilization cannot produce deterioration by 
permitting the appearance of unfavorable recessive characters. 
We may conclude, therefore, that self-fertilization can produce 
no harmful effect in homozygous strains, but that it can do so in 
strains which are heterozygous, as it decreases the number of 
dominant factors and also allows unfavorable characters to appear. 
It is apparently for this reason that harmful results frequently 
follow the close mating of domestic animals and of man. These 
are usually complex hybrids and frequently carry unfavorable reces- 
sive factors which are masked by favorable dominant ones. 
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The crossing of two separate individuals, which is characteris- 
tic of cross-pollinated plants and of all higher animals, has a tend- 
ency to promote a heterozygous condition, and an increase in 
heterozygousness is frequently associated with increased vigor. 
Self-fertilization, or close inbreeding, has a tendency to produce a 
homozygous condition, and so frequently results in decreased 
vigor in species that are normally cross-fertilized and heterozygous. 

The value of outbreeding. Outbreeding frequently affords a 
great advantage over inbreeding in that it results in increased vigor, 
and also because it permits the combination of characters of differ- 
ent varieties. The vigor of the generation of a cross is frequently 
utilized in breeding. A conspicuous example is that of the mule, 
obtained by crossing a mare and a male ass. In plants many valu- 
able hybrids are reproduced vegetatively by buds or by cuttings. 
This method of preserving a hybrid is very frequently practiced 
with fruit trees and ornamental plants. 

While crossing different strains frequently results in increased 
vigor, it does not follow that a good variety will be improved by 
crossing with a poor one ; in fact, the reverse is usually the case. 
It is not to be expected, of course, that a valuable variety can be 
improved by the incorporation of undesirable characters in it. 

Combination of outbreeding and inbreeding. When a plant can 
be reproduced readily by vegetative means, it is a simple matter 
to retain the desirable characters found in a hybrid. The case is 
very different, however, with organisms that are reproduced only 
by the sexual process. In such cases, if a hybrid is heterozygous for 
many desirable characters, a strain that will breed true for a con- 
siderable proportion of them can frequently be obtained by 
inbreeding. Very valuable results may be produced by such 
inbreeding accompanied by vigorous selection. 



CHAPTER XVI 

DIVISIONS OF THE PLANT KINGDOM 

Classification of plants. In any consideration or study of plants 
it is necessary to classify them, that is, to arrange them in groups 
and subgroups. The different species are placed in the various 
groups and subgroups according to their similarities and differences. 
That part of botany which deals with the classification of plants is 
known as systematic hotany. 

Since the general acceptance by botanists of the theory of 
evolution, it has been the ideal of systematic botanists to devise a 
classification which will show the true relationship of the different 
kinds of plants. Great progress has been made in this direction; 
but on many points there is a dearth of information, and consider- 
able speculation and divergence of opinion. There is also some 
disagreement owing to the tendency of some authorities to prefer 
large groups with many members and of others to have many small 
groups with fewer components. 

Divisions of the plant kingdom. A very widely used system of 
classification of plants is one which divides the plant kingdom into 
four large groups called divisions or phyla. These are Thallophyta, 
Bryophyta, Pteridaphyta, and Spermaiophyta. These names end 
with the suffix phyta, which denotes that they are names of divi- 
sions of the plant kingdom. 

Spennatophyta. The division Spermatophyta includes all seed- 
bearing plants. Some plants, such as seedless bananas and seed- 
less oranges, are regarded as spermatophytes although they do 
not produce seed. This illustrates the fact that the classification 
is based on relationship rather than on arbitrary characters. Such 
seedless plants are so similar in general characteristics to other 
spermatophytes as to leave no doubt of a close relationship, and 
in some cases seedless varieties have arisen from seeded ones 
under circumstances which are well known. 

361 
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Pteridophyta< The pteridophytes are the ferns and their allies 
the horsetails and clubmosses (Figs. 859, 882). They have neither 
flowers nor seed, but reproduce by means of single cells known as 
spores. On the backs of the mature leaves of most of the common 
ferns are raised brown patches. In these are many spore cases 
{sporangia), each containing numerous spores. The spores fall to 
the ground and give rise to minute plants called prothalli, singular 
prothaUus (Fig. 831). The prothalli produce eggs and motile male 
cells, the spermatozoids (Fig. 832). An egg is fertilized by a sper- 
matozoid and then develops into the familiar fern plant (Fig. 837). 
There is thus an alternation of a large plant which produces asexual 
spores and a minute plant bearing sexual cells. This alternation is 
known as the aUemalion of generations, the alternate generations 
being asexual (spore-bearing) and sexual. 

Biyophyta. The bryophsrtes are the mosses and the mosslike 
plants called liverworts. 

Thallophyta. The name ThalUrphyta indicates plants with 
thallus bodies, that is, not differentiated into stems, roots, and 
leaves. A great variety of such plants are found in the division 
Thallophyta. These include the bacteria, blue-green algae, algae, 
fungi, and lichens. 

The system of classification which divides the plant kingdom 
into four divisions was devised many years ago when botanists 
knew much less about the variety in smaller plants than they do 
today. FurthCT study has shown that the old division Thallophyta 
should be divided into a mnnber of divisions or subdivisions, as it 
embraces a great diversity of plant forms, some of which, as for in- 
stance the bacteria and the true algae, can be separated by much 
more fundamental features than the bryophytes, the pteridophytes, 
and the spermatophytes. But even botanists who make several 
divisions of the Thallophyta often say '* Thallophyta ” and “thallo- 
phytes,” as these are very convenient terms and are easily under- 
stood, being based on obvious characteristics. 

In this book the thallophytes are divided into various divisions 
according to modem ideas of classification and are given names 
ending with the suflSx "phyta.” It is perhaps more scientific to 
consider these as independent divisions, but they can be regarded 
as subcfivisions of the Thallophyta, 
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Classes. Divisions are subdivided into classes. Thus, the divi- 
sion Spermatophyta is composed of the classes Gymnospermae and 
Angiospermae, which are separated by prominent characteristics. 
The angiosperms are the flowering plants and have their seeds 
enclosed in ovaries. The gymnosperms include the cycads and 
conifers ; they lack true flowers, and their ovules and seed are not 
enclosed in ovaries, but are said to be naked. In many gymno- 
sperms, as in the pine, the seeds are borne in cones. At the time of 
pollination the scales of the pine cone are separated so that the 
pollen may reach the ovules. After pollination the scales close to- 
gether, to open again when the seedjs are mature. However, this 
is very different from the enclosure of the ovules and seed in an 
ovary as in angiosperms. 

Orders and families. Classes are in turn divided into orders, the 
names of which end in ales. Thus, the roses belong to the order 
Rosales. Orders are further divided into families, the names of 
which usually end in aceae, as Rosaceae, the rose family. 

In a few cases the family name does not end in aceae, the name 
of the palm family being Palmae. 

Families are composed of genera, and these, in turn, of species, 
the latter being the individual kinds of plants. Species are desig- 
nated by the use of both the generic and specific names, the generic 
being given first and the specific after it. This has been discussed 
in Chapter I. 

Influence of fossil botany. The classification of plants was 
originally based on living forms. However, a study of the plants 
of past geological ages has given a great deal of information on the 
subject. Large groups which were formerly dominant have dimin- 
ished in importance until they are represented by a few small 
forms ; other large groups, which throw much light on the rela- 
tionship of living plants, have disappeared completely. Therefore 
some knowledge of fossil plants is necessary for an understanding 
of the classification of plants. For this reason we will discuss 
briefly the nature of fossils and the sequence of geological ages 
before considering the different divisions and classes of plants. 

Nature of fossils. A fossil may be defined as any impression, 
remains, or trace of a plant or animal of a past geological age. The 
most important types are impressions and petrified structures. 
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We are all familiar with the impressions made by leaves in mud. 
Plants and animals are frequently buried and leave impressions. If 
these impressions remain after the material in which they are made 
is turned to rock, the result is a fossil. Again, plants may be enclosed 
by incrustations of silica or lime from the water of hot springs. 
The impressions (Figs. 406, 407) give us much information concern- 
ing the form and shape of organisms or organs, but usually nothing 

of their internal structure. 

Among the most instruc- 
tive fossils are those produced 
by petrifaction. In such cases 
the plant or animal material 
has decayed slowly in water 
in which a large amount of 
silica, lime, or other mineral 
matter was dissolved, and the 
organic matter has been re- 
placed by the mineral in solu- 
tion. It has often been found 
possible to study the micro- 
scopic structure of these fossils 
in great detail. 

In addition to the above 
classes of fossils we sometimes 
find the original material of 
organisms preserved. Rarely 
a complete structure, such as 
a leaf, may be removed from 
the enclosing rock. Even when the material is in a carbonized 
condition it may afford valuable information. 

Formation of fossils. The rooks of the earth’s surface are 
divided into two classes, according to their origin: igneous and 
sedimentary. Igneous rocks are produced as the result of heat, 
and do not contain fossils. Sedimentary rocks are formed by the 
transportation of small rock particles and their subsequent depo- 
sition in another place, or they are the result of precipitation 
from solution, or of secretion by organisms, as in the case of lime- 
stones. Sedimentary rocks are the ones that yield fossils. 
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It is a common observation that most dead plants and animals 
are quickly destroyed by decay. They are not likely to be fossilized 
unless they are rather quickly covered by some protecting materiaL 
Also, oxygen must be largely excluded, as decay is dependent on 
oxidation. Such favorable conditions are most usual in lakes, seas, 
or marshes. Organisms with hard parts are much more Ukely to be 
fossilized than are those without Jbhem; for this reason the very 
primitive and soft plants 
and animals are rarely 
fossilized. 

Age of fossils. In the 
formation of sedimentary 
rocks the oldest naturally 
occur at the bottom of the 
series and the youngest at 
the top. The most ancient 
fossils will be found in the 
oldest rocks, while the 
most recent fossils will be 
in the youngest rocks. In 
the past history of the 
earth, areas that were un- 
der the sea have risen and 
become dry land (Fig. 408), 
while some of the areas 
that were formerly dry 
land are now imder the 
sea. Owing to erosion and the washing of materials from the land 
into the sea (Fig. 409) there is a general tendency for the surface 
of the dry land to be washed away, while that under the sea is 
built up by the accumulation of deposited material. In this way 
rocks are built up while the land is submerged, and are worn away 
when the land is exposed. 

Sometimes the same land has been elevated above the sea more 
than once. While the land is submerged, layers of rock are formed. 
When the land is exposed as the result of elevation, the rock begins 
to be eroded, and if the area is exposed for a long period it may be 
removed to a considerable depth. If such an area is again sub- 



Fig. 407. Fossil leaf 
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merged, its surface will be covered by new layers of rock. There 
will be a great difference in age between the lowest of these new 
layers and the old layer on which it is deposited. This is due to the 
fact that during the time when the area was exposed no new layers 
were formed, and much of the former rock, ordinarily of its newest 
part, was removed. Owing to such occurrences as that just out- 
lined, large gaps frequently occur in the geological records in a 



Fic. 408. Cliff more than a thonsand feet high composed of alternately bedded 
sandetone and shales (Mountain Province, Philippine Islands) 

Photograph by Dr. H. Otley Beyer 


given series of rocks. By piecing together the geological records 
from various parts of the earth, however, it is possible to get much 
information concerning the relative ages of different rock strata. 

Incompleteness of fossil records. While fossils have been 
formed in various ways, the great majority of them originated 
under water, and the discovery of most of them has been due to the 
emergence of land that was formerly submerged. When such 
fossils are discovered it is usually owing to a combination of favor- 
able circumstances. Fossils that are formed in deep seas are 
rarely seen, as such areas are not often elevated sufficiently to be- 
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come dry land. When areas of fossil-bearing rocks are exposed to 
erosion, the fossils are uncovered, and in this way many fossils are 
brought to the attention of man ; but those that were exposed in 
this manner in past ages have been destroyed, and so a great deal 
of the fossil record has been lost. Fossils have also been destroyed 
by being dissolved from rocks, by being subjected to great pressure, 
and by various other means. As was previously stated, the soft 



Fig. 409. Erosion on a mountainside (Taal Volcano, Philippine Islands) 


parts of organisms are rarely fossilised. Owing to the above- 
mentioned facts and for other reasons, the fossil record is not as 
complete as we should like to have it ; moreover, the study of such 
fossils as can be found is very far from complete ; yet, in spite of 
its imperfections, the fossil record has given us considerable knowl- 
edge of the past history of floras and faunas. 

Eras and periods. Geological time is divided into five eras : 
the Archeozoic, Proterozoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic. 
These eras are subdivided into periods. 

According to the best estimates geological time has lasted at 
least 2,000,000,000 years. About 500,000,000 years have elapsed 
since the dawn of the Paleozoic era. 
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In Fig. 410 the different eras and the periods of the more recent 
eras are shown in tabulated form, also the dominant plants and 
nnimfllfl of the different ages. Several of these periods are sub- 
divided into two periods by many geologists. 

The most accurate method of estimating the age of the earth is based 
on the fact that the radioactive elements uranium and thorium disinte- 
grate spontaneously, forming lead, at constant rates which can be deter- 
mined. The age of a uranium mineral can therefore be calculated from the 
proportions of uranium and lead it contains. In actual practice there are 
various complications which must be taken into account ; in fact, con- 
ditions for accurate determinations of age are so exacting that only a few 
have been made. As estimated by this method, one ore has an age of more 
than 1,800,000,000 years. This ore is in dikes that are intruded into older 
rocks, and so it may be concluded that the age of the earth is at least 
2,000,000,000 years. The age of a mineral accurately dated as belonging 
to the latest Cambrian has been determined as 450,000,000 years, and 
from this evidence it has been estimated that the Paleozoic era began 
about 500,000,000 years ago. 

A great deal about the relative and something of the actual lengths of 
ages and periods can be calculated from the thickness of sedimentary rocks 
formed during them. Recent figures obtained in this way agree with 
those calculated from radioactive disintegration, and so we can estimate 
the duration of various ages. However, so much information is lacking 
that it may be a long time before these estimates are very exact. 

History as told by fossils. The fossil record shows that in animals 
there has been a development from the simple to the complex, and 
that mammals appeared late in geological history. In popular lan- 
guage certain successive geological times are often called the Age of 
Invertebrates, the Age of Fishes, the Age of Amphibians, the Age of 
Reptiles, and the ALge of Mammals. The great groups of animals 
appeared in the above order and were dominant in the ages which 
bear their names. Most animals of the earlier ages, such as gigan- 
tic amphibians and reptiles and the birdlike reptiles, have disap- 
peared ; many of them have left no descendants or close relatives. 

Incomplete as a fossil record is, it leaves no doubt that the 
plants and animals of one age were derived from those of a previous 
age by gradual changes, and that the accumulation of these changes 
through the long periods of geological time has resulted in an evo- 
lution from very simple ancestors to complex organisms. 
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The earliest known plants had very simple structures; age by 
age, more and more complex forms made their appearance (Fig. 
410) . The only plants of which there is anything like good evidence 
before the Paleozoic age are the bacteria and blue-green algae, 
and these are the two simplest classes of plants. True algae are 
the highest types found in the earlier Paleozoic rocks. The most 
ancient known representatives of the land plants are very primitive 
pteridophytes from the Devonian period. During the succeeding 
Carboniferous period there was a great diversity of pteridophytes, 
some of which were large, complex, and dominant trees. The 
first known seed plants are from late Devonian times. They be- 
longed to the most primitive class of gymnosperms, the seed-ferns. 
This group became extinct in the Mesozoic age. Angiosperms are 
not known earlier than the Cretaceous, the last period of the 
Mesozoic age. During this period they rose to donainance, and 
they have retained this position since that time. 
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BACTERIA 

STRUCTURE 

General characteristics. The bacteria are exceedingly minute 
and very simple organisms, Most of them are essentially single 
unbranched cells (Figs. 411, 412), although many adhere together 
in small groups or chains (Figs. 411), a few have branched cells 
(Fig. 417), while some are characterized by occurring as filaments 
(rows of cells). Even when bacteria are held together in groups or 
chains, each individual cell carries on its own life processes inde- 
pendently of the others ; there is no division of labor. The un- 
branched single-celled bacteria have the general shape of balls 
(coccus forms), rods (bacillus forms), or curved cells (spirillum 
forms) (Fig. 411), 

Size, The size of microscopic objects is usually measured m terms of 
microDS, which are denoted by the Greek letter fi ; the name of the letter 
is “mu.” A M is a unit of length, .001 of a millimeter. Most bacillus 
forms are between 1.5 and 10 M in length. Perhaps an average size would 
be about 2 ju in length and .6 M in diameter. Coccus forms are usually 
about .5 Or .6 M in diameter. 

If we assume a rod-shaped bacillus to have the shape of a cylinder, its 
volume can be calculated by the formula irri X length. The calculated 
volume of a bacillus .5 X 2 ju is .000,000,000,393 cu. nun. Assuming the spe- 
cific gravity of the bacillus to be 1.04, it would weigh .000,000,000,408 mg. 

Number of bacteria. Although we do not see the bacteria, they 
are present all around us. They float in the air to great elevations, 
occur on the surfaces of almost all objects, and are very abundant 
in water and soil. They are numerous on our skin and occur in 
enormous numbers in our mouths and intestinal tracts. The num- 
ber of bacteria in various natural situations is very great. They 
may occur by the thousands in a cubic centimeter of water or milk. 
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Fig. 411. Various forms of bacteria 

First line, at the left, coccus forms ; at the right, bacillus forms ; second and 
third lines, bacillus forms ; fourth line, spirillum forms 



Fig. 412. Various types of bacteria 

Among those which cause serious diseases are B, anthrax ; B, boils ; B, t^hoid 
fever; cholera; Q, tuberculosis; B, leprosy; B, diphtheria; T, meningitis; 
Uf pneumonia; V, dysentery; X, tetanua 
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Normal soils with a good percentage of organic matter contain, on 
the average, from two million to two hundred million bacteria per 
gram. Heavily manured soils may contain more, poor soils less. 
Manure and sewerage may contain a great many more. 

Cell structure. The bacteria are small masses of protoplasm 
without chlorophyll, surrounded by cell walls. The bacteria do not 
possess nuclei such as are found in higher plants, but many of them 
contain granules which have staining properties resembling those of 
chromatin (Fig. 413). 

In many cases these 

throughout the cell, 
while single spherical, 
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scribed in some bacte- ^ 

ria. The question as to ^ ® ® 

whether or not the bac~ ® w ^ ^ ^ 

teria have nuclei seems 

to depend largely on ^ 

the definition given for M ^ a 

a nucleus. If the term ^ ^ ^ | 
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nuclei which divide mi- „ , it 

... 1, T Redrawn after Dobell 

totically, then the bac- 
teria do not appear to have nuclei. If, on the other hand, granules 
which have staining properties resembling those of chromatin may 
be regarded as nuclei, some bacteria possess such structures. Cer- 
tainly the bacteria do not seem to possess anything that resembles 
a typical nucleus. 

A few of the cocci and many of the bacilli and spirilla have very 
small, delicate, threadlike processes known as flagella (Figs. 411, 
412). The movements of these flagella give the bacteria the power 
of locomotion. 

The small size of the bacteria makes their structure difficult to 
observe, and the flagella are so minute and delicate that there is 
still considerable debate as to the presence or absence of flagella 
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in many common bacteria. Naturally it is difficult to study their 
nature. They are thought to be extensions of the protoplasm 
through the cell wall. 

The cell wall is a delicate membrane which cannot be seen in bacteria 
in their natural state. It may be made visible by pla^olyzing the cell so 
as to separate the cell wall from the protoplasm. It is difficult to demon- 
strate the presence of the cell wall by staining, as it and the protoplasm 
are colored by the same aniline dyes. This similarity in staining reaction 
indicates a similarity in composition which is not found in higher plants. 
The chemical nature of the wall is a debated question. In some bacteria it 
is reported as showing a blue color when treated with chloride of zinc. 
This reaction is often* used as a test for the presence of cellulose or 
hemicellulose. The presence of cellulose has been reported by several 
observers, while others have failed to find it. In some bacteria the prin- 
cipal chemical elements found in the wall occur in about the sa ne pro- 
portions as in chitin, thus suggesting a relation to chitin. Apparently the 
composition is not tiie same in all bacteria, and the whole question needs 
further investigation. 

Capsules. In addition to a thin layer of cell wall surrounding the 
protoplasm, there is in some bacteria an external covering or capsule of 
slime which is derived, at least in some cases, from the external layer of the 
cell walL In certain forms this is relatively thick in comparison with the 
size of the cdl. In some species the capsule may or may not be present, 
depending upon the conditions imder which the bacteria are growing. 
The capsules are useful in identifying some bacteria. 

Cdl mdusions. Some bacteria are distinguished by the presence of 
charactoistic inclusions. Bodies known as metachromatic granules are 
common in large bacteria. In bacillus types tiiey often occur as large 
''polar bodies" ; in this form they are prominent in the diphtheria bacit 
lus. Their presence and arrangement is often used in the identification of 
bacteria. 

" Acid-f^ist particles" are characteristic of certain bacteria and afford 
a convenient method of distinguishing them. Among such bacteria are 
the tuberculosis and leprosy bacilli. The acid-fast particles are difficult to 
stain with aniline dyes, and after being stained they resist the decolorizing 
action of acids, from which fact they get their name. Bacteria which are 
characterized by the presence of these particles are known as acid-fast 
bacteria. 

Glycogen and fat are found in some bacteria ; granules of sulfur are 
found in sulfur bacteria. 
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REPRODUCTION 

Multiplication. No sexual reproduction is knoT^ among bac- 
teria. They multiply by the simple process of division. A con- 
striction appears around the middle of the cell, and the protoplasm 
is divided into two parts by an ingrowing cell wall. Bacillus and 
spirillum forms divide across the middle of the cells at right angles 
to their long axis. After division, the daughter cells grow in length 
until they reach mature size. If the daughter cells do not separate 
immediately, chains of varying length may be formed. Coccus 
forms assume an ellipsoidal figure before dividing ; the daughter 
cells are at first flattened against each other, and then round out as 
they separate. 

Various coccus forms divide in either one, two, or three planes. 
Those that divide in only one plane (Streptococcus) may hang to- 
gether to form chains ; those which divide in two planes (Planer 
coccus) produce flat plates ; those which divide in three planes and 
remain together (Sarcina) produce cubical bales or packets. Divi- 
sion in three planes irregularly placed with reference to each other 
(Staphylococcus) produces irregular groups. Coccus forms char- 
acterized by occurring in pairs are known as diplococd (Fig. 411). 

Rate of multiplication. The rate of multiplication varies both with 
the species and with the environment. Under favorable conditions some 
bacteria may reach maturity and divide in twenty minutes, others in 
half an hour. If the latter rate were maintained, the descendants of a 
single bacterium would be 4 in an hour, 256 in four hours, and about 
281,475,000,000,000 in twenty-four hours. If such bacteria were .5 M in 
diameter and 2 pm length, they would still weigh less than 115 grams at 
the end of this first twenty-four hours, but at the end of another twenty- 
four hours they would have a weight of more than 32 trillion tons. Of 
course no such multiplication ever takes place in nature, as the food sup- 
ply would quickly become exhausted and conditions would rapidly be- 
come unfavorable in other respects. Such figures as those given above are 
not worth remanbering ; but they serve to emphasize the small size of the 
bacteria and the rapidity with which they may increase. They also ex- 
plain why it is that processes which are due to bacterial action, such as 
souring of milk and decay, may go unnoticed for some time and then seem 
to take place very quickly, the bacteria being comparatively few at first 
and later becoming exce^lingly numerous. 
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Spores. Some of the bacilli and a few of the spirilla form spores. 
Spores are defined as single-celled reproductive structures. Those 
of the bacteria are called endospores because they are formed within 
a cell (Fig. 414). The spore is first seen as a minute spot more 
refractile thwTi the remainder of the protoplasm. This grows an^ 
assumes a position characteristic of the species ; that is, terminal, 
central, etc. The spore becomes surrounded by a thick membrane, 



Fig. 414. Spore formation and germination in Bacillus esterificans 

A, the Bwarming stage; B, C, D, progressive stages in endospore formation; 
E, spores after the disinte^tion of die remainder of the bacterium ; F, the 
germinatioa of spores. (After Huss) 


and the part of the bacterium exterior to it disintegrates and dis- 
appears. The endospores are very resistant to adverse conditions 
such as dryness or extreme temperature. The spores of the an- 
thrax bacillus have been found to be alive and capable of growing 
after a- lapse of seventeen years, and those of tetanus bacillus after 
eleven years. When placed under favorable conditions, a spore 
chaises back to an ordinary bacterium. Usually the spore eor 
lai^, some part of the wall dissolves, and the contents emerge as 
a single bacterium. The importance of spores, from the standpoint 
of the bacteria, seems to lie in the fact that they enable the bacteria 
to survive under adverse conditions. As a bacterium forms a sin^ 
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spore and this again gives rise to a single bacterium, spore forma- 
tion does not result in multiplication, but in survival under adverse 
conditions. 

The success obtained in pasteurization of milk by heating it at 
55° C. for twenty minutes is due, to a considerable extent, to the 
act that the bacteria responsible for intestinal diseases do not 
brm spores. 

A few bacteria which are responsible for human diseases produce 
ipores, as the tetanus organism, which is widespread and responsible for 
atal infections in wounds, particularly deep ones ; Clostridium (BacUhis) 
vekhiiy which is a frequent cause of gangrene in wounds; Bacillus an^ 
hraciSf the causal agent of anthrax, primarily a disease of animals but 
elatively common in men who handle animals ; and Clostridium (BaciUus) 
'oiidinum, which does not infect man but produces a toxin which may be 
)resent in foods under certain conditions. 

Changes in form. The same species of bacteria may show dif- 
erent forms under different conditions. Thus, the nitrogen-fixing 
)acteria in the roots of legumes may change from rods to oval 
warmers and to irregularly shaped and branching vacuolated 
)odies. The tubercle bacillus is ordinarily a short rod but may be a 
ong, branched filament. Various bacteria have been made to 
issume such minute forms that they pass through very fine filters 
hat hold back the better-known coccus, bacillus, and spirillum 
onhs. The changes are not from one species to another, but 
imply variations within the same species. 

NUTRITION OF BACTERIA 

Nutrition of bacteria. Green plants are very uniform in their 
nethods of nutrition and of obtaining energy. They store energy 
hrough photosynthesis and release it by means of respiration. The 
ondition in the bacteria is very different, as among them we find 
rery diversified methods of obtaining energy. According to their 
nethods of life, bacteria may be divided into autotrophic and hctero- 
rophic species. Autotrophic bacteria are those which can obtain 
arbon from the carbon dioxide of the air and their energy from 
he oxidation of inorganic compounds. Heterotrophic bacteria 
equire a supply of organic matter as a source of both carbon and 
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energy. Some of the autotrophic bacteria can live heterotrophi- 
cally. There are many different types of autotrophic bacteria, and 
different groups oxidize different substances, among which are 
sulfur, hydrogen sulfide, ammonia, nitrites, and hydrogen. Other 
bacteria oxidize iron and manganese compounds, reactions which 
have usually been regarded as sources of energy, 
but the sig^cance of which is still in dispute. 

Autotrophic bacteria. The nutrition of the auto- 
trophic bacteria is strikingly different from that 
of all other known living organisms. Green plants 
obtain energy from sunlight and store it in the 
products of photosynthesis. When energy is re- 
quired for the life activities of these plants, this 
stored energy is released by respiration, which is 
the oxidation of organic compounds that had their 
origin in the process of photosynthesiB. Animals 
also obtain energy for t^ir life activities by the 
release, through respiration, of energy stored by 
pln.nt.a in the products of photosynthesis. The 
energy used by both plants and animals is, there- 
fore, the energy of sunlight which is stored by 
plants in photosynthesis. Both saprophytic and 
parasitic plants resemble animals in that they 
obtain energy by the oxidation of organic com- 
pounds that had their origin not in themselvee 
but in green plants. The autotrophic bacteria differ 
from any of the foregoing classes of organisms in 
that they can obtain energy by the oxidation oi 
inorganic substances existing in nature. It seems very improbable 
that the first living organisms possessed chlorophyll and obtained 
their source of energy through such an elaborate process as photo- 
qmthesia. The autotrophic bacteria suggest a way in which organ- 
isms might have obtained energy before the evolution of either 
chlorophyll or photosynthesis. 

Sulfur bacteria. A xrumber of different morphological and 
physiolo^cal types are found among the sulfur bacteria. However 
they are all.al^e in that they obtoin energy from the oxidation ol 
sulfur or its compounds, hydrogen sulfide or thiosulfates. Some 





Fig. 415. Beg- 
giatoa tdba^ a 
sulfur bacte- 
rium 

Left, filament ; 
right, filament 
with four en- 
dospores and a 
sulfur globule. 
(After Ellis) 
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of them are filamentous forms (Fig. 415), others are separate cells. 
Some get their energy primarily from the oxidation of elementary 
sulfur, others from hydrogen sulfide. 

One group of filamentous forms, including the genera Beggiatoa (Fig. 
415) and Thiothriz^ oxidizes hydrogen sulfide and accumulates granules of 
sulfur within the cells. These granules take the place of starch in higher 
plants as a stored source of energy. If deprived of hydrogen sulfide, the 
bacteria oxidize the stored suKur ; after this is exhausted, they die. TJb§ 
sulfuric acid formed as a result of the oxidation of the sulfur is neutralized 
by calcium carbonate or bicarbonate present in the water. The energy 
obtained from the oxidation is utilized for the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide. For every gram of carbon synthetized, about 8 to 19 grams of 
sulfur are consumed. 

A large heterogeneous group of bacteria which do not form filaments 
also oxidizes hydrogen sulfide and accumulates granules of sulfur within 
the cells. Another group oxidizes hydrogen sulfide and thiosulfate with 
the production of sulfur not within but outside their cells. A group of 
minute non-filamentous forn^ oxidizes elementary sulfur with the forma- 
tion of sulfuric acid. 

A very interesting group of sulfur bacteria, known as the purple bac- 
teria, contains a red pigment (bacteriopurpurin) and a green pigment 
(bacteriochlorin). The red pigment absorbs light from the red end of the 
spectrum. While the physiology of these bacteria is not well understood 
and important points are in question, it is generally believed that they 
have some sort of photosynthetical process, although they may not be 
able to make extensive use of it. These bacteria may show an indication 
of the beginning of some such photosyiithetical process as is found in green 
plants. 

Nitrite and nitrate bacteria. A large amount of ammonia is 
produced by the decay of animal and plant materials, a mm onia 
being the chief nitrogenous end-product of their decomposition. 
A group of organisms known as nitrite bacteria obtain energy for 
the synthesis of carbon from the oxidation of ammonia with the 
production of nitrites. Another bacterium obtains energy through 
the oxidation of nitrites to produce nitrates. The nitrite and 
nitrate bacteria are not only interesting on account of their method 
of obtaining energy, but are exceedingly important for soil fertility 
in that they conserve the nitrogen of decaying organic material and 
convert it into the form in which it is most usually absorbed by 
higher plants. They are present in all soils except very acid ones. 
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The commonest nitrite bacteria belong to the genus NitrosomonaSf of 
which there appear to be various forms in different parts of the world. 
Nitrosomonas is oblong or rounded, and, when motile, has a single fla- 
gellum. The other genus of nitrite bacteria is Nitrosococcusj which is a 
non-motile coccus form. The nitrate bacterium is Nitrobocter, a non- 
motile rod-shaped bacterium. 


Bacteria ojddizing iron. The nitrifying bacteria are strictly 
autotrophic. Some of the sulfur bacteria can utilize organic com- 
pounds. This is still truer of the iron bacteria ; while there is much 
difference of opinion as to the physiology of the group, it appears 
that some can oxidize ferrous to ferric iron and use the energy thus 
set loose for the assimilation of carbon. 



Fig. 416. GaUioneUa 
femiginea, an iron 
bacterium 

After Migula 


Probably some (SpirophyUum) cannot live with- 
out ferrous bicarbonate, while others {Leptoihrix) 
can live without it, or, if it is present, can utilize 
it. Still other bacteria accumulate iron by purely 
mechanical means and are not true iron bacteria. 
Some iron bacteria {Leptothrix but not SpirophyJr 
lum) can utilize manganese bicarbonate in place 
of ferrous bicarbonate. 

Bacteria oxidizing other substances. One 
bacterium {Micrococcm sdenicus) can obtain en- 
ergy by the oxidation of selenium compounds, a 
number can oxidize hydrogen to water, others 
oxidize methane, while some other hydrocarbons 
and also carbon monoxide can be utilized by cer- 
tain bacteria. 


Heterotrophic bacteria. Bacteria which can utilize carbon only 
when it is in the form of organic compounds are said to be hetero- 
trophio. Such bacteria are necessarily dependent on other organ- 
isms for the production of organic carbon compounds. Hetero- 
trophic bacteria, therefore, are either parasitic, obtaining their 
carbon from living organisms, or saprophytic, getting carbon from 
the dead remains or the dead products of living organisms. 

Nitrogen-fixing bacteria. These bacteria are heterotrophic, and 
BO need carbon in organic ’form. They can ordinarily, however, 
obtain the nitrogen they need from the unoombined nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, while most plants require nitrogen in the form of com- 
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pounds. Among the nitrogen-fixing bacteria there are a number of 
widespread forms that live free in soil, and a type that occurs in 
nodules on higher plants, chiefly on the roots of legumes, such as 
beans, peas, clover, and alfalfa. These bacteria are exceedingly 
important from the standpoint of soil fertility, as they may supply 
large amounts of nitrogen to the soil. Nitrogen is essential for the 
building of proteins, and it is the element in which soils are most 
likely to be lacking. Some combined nitrogen is added to the soil 
as the result of electrical discharges in the atmosphere, but the 
amount is very small as compared with that resulting from the 
activities of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Before the action of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria was known, some scientists thought that the ex- 
haustion of the supply of combined nitrogen would result in the 
end of civilization. The activity of the bacteria in the nodules on 
the roots of legumes explains the value of legumes in enriching the 
soil. 

Free-living nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Nitrogen fixation is due to both 
anaerobic and aerobic bacteria. The first can grow in the absence of 
oxygen, and in some cases cannot grow if more than a very small amount 
is present ; the latter require oxygen. The best-known anaerobic nitrogen- 
fixing form is Bacillue (Clostridium) amylobacter. The most important 
aerobic ones belong to the genus Azotobacterj which is rod-shaped and 
flagellated. The fixation of nitrogen requires energy. This is furnished 
by organic carbon compounds which are oxidized by the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. The fixation of nitrogen may be increased when Azotobacter is 
associated with certain other bacteria. Thus, bacteria which act on cellu- 
lose may furnish carbohydrate material which Azotobacter can utOize as a 
source of energy for the fixation of nitrogen. Again, there may be a sort 
of s3rmbioais with an anaerobic form such as Bacillus amylobacter; AzoUh 
bacter uses up the oxygen and makes conditions favorable for the anaerobic 
form, and this in turn produces organic acids which, after being neutralized 
in the soil, can be utilized by Azotobackr, Various other complexities 
occur. In general, nitrogen-fixation is most rapid in light, well-aerated 
soils supplied with enough humus to furnish a suflBicient source of energy. 

Symbiotic nitrogen-fixing bacteria. The invasion of the roots 
of legumes by Bacillua radidcola (Fig. 417) results in the formation 
of nodules on the roots (Fig. 384). BaczUm radidcola multiplies 
in these and fixes atmospheric nitrogen, apparently in greater 
quantities than are required by the bacteria ; at least the legtuni- 
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nous plants with bacterial nodules contain more nitrogen, and in 
general are more flourishing, than the same kinds of plants without 
nodules. When the legumes die and they with the nodules are de- 
composed, nitrogen is added to the soil. Owing to these facts, soils 
may be enriched with nitrogen by the growing of leguminous crops. 
For this reason it is often desirable to alternate non-Ieguminous and 

leguminous crops, so that the 
fixation of nitrogen by the bac- 
teria in the roots of the legumes 
may make up, at least in part, 
for the nitrogen removed by 
the non-leguminous crop. 

The bacteria come in contact 
with a root hair and form small 
clumps, the part of the wall of 
the hair in contact with the 
bacteria softens, and the bac- 
teria then enter the hair. They 
multiply rapidly and, in the 
form of threads or strands, advance through cells and walls. In 
older nodules they become arranged as slimy masses aroimd the 
vacuoles of the cells. 

BadUtts radicicola occurs in several forms, including normal rods, oval 
swarmers, and irregular-shaped and branching vacuolated bodies (6oc- 
teroids). In yoimg nodules the rods and oval forms predominate, while in 
old decomposing nodules there are mostly extremely vacuolated, branched 
forms. 

Strains of Bacillus radicicola. Some strains of BadUus radicicola have 
flagella all around them, while in others they are found only at one end. 

Experiments indicate that there are also a number of strains which 
differ from each other physiologically although they cannot be distin- 
guished morphologically. Thus, a bacterium isolated from one leguminous 
species will cause the production of nodules only on other plants of that 
species or of that species ^d certain others. As a number of such physio- 
logic^ strains have been isolated, it is apparent that it is necessary to use 
the right strain in order to produce nodules on a given legume. 

Denitrification, Some bacteria reduce nitrates with the production of 
nitrog^ gas, which escapies into the air. For this reduction most of the 
denitrifying bacteria utilise organic carbon compounds as a source of 
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Fig, 417. Badllm radicicola from 
various plants 

After Buchanan 
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mergy. For rapid denitrification, these bacteria, which are anaerob’c, 
equire the complete or almost complete absence of oxygen, and a con- 
liderable supply of carbohydrates and nitrates. Such conditions are 
bund in heavy soils saturate with water and rich in humus. 

Decay bacteria* The remains of plants and animals do not de- 
jay by themselves, but are destroyed by the action of other organ- 
sms ; and in this process bacteria play a most important part. We 
enow that fruit and meat decay very rapidly if no care is taken to 
jrevent this process. That the decay is not due to anything in- 
lerent in the substances themselves is shown by the process of can- 
ling, as when we sterilize milk, meat, or fruit by heat and then seal 
them in cans. The reason that these substances do not decay under 
such conditions is that by heating we kill all the living organisms 
that would destroy them, while by sealing we prevent the access 
of other organisms. Decay can also be prevented by the use of 
poisons which make the life activities of organisms impossible. Use 
is made of this fact in treating timber with creosote or other poison- 
ous substances, the wood being preserved so long as suBicient 
poison is present. In fact, any set of conditions which prevents the 
growth of living organisms serves to preserve organic matter. The 
keeping qualities of foods preserved in concentrated sugar or salt 
are due to the high osmotic pressure, which tends to result in the 
plasmolysis of the cells of bacteria or molds which might cause the 
spoilage of the food. 

In the destruction of organic matter a great variety of organ- 
isms take part. They include all animals, as well as the hetero- 
trophic bacteria, fungi, and other saprophytic and parasitic plants. 
That part of the destruction which we usually regard as decay is 
due largely to bacteria and fungi, bacteria playing a most impor- 
tant part. 

Importance of decomposition. Decay of dead organic material 
is very necessary for the continuance of life. In the growth of green 
plants and of animals, large quantities of important chemical ele- 
ments are stored up in organic compounds. When plants or ani- 
mals die, the elements in these organic compounds are not immedi- 
ately available to green plants but must first be reduced to simple 
inorganic compounds. In causing the decay of organic remains and 
thus returning the elements to the soil in a form in which they are 
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available to higher plants, the bacteria perform a very useful 
function. If it were not for the action of organisms which cause 
decay, it is reasonable to suppose that the earth would be deeply 
covered by the products of the life activities of the higher organ- 
isms, and ih these products would be stored carbon and nitrogen 
necessary for the growth of living things. 

When bacteria cause the decay of substances such as wood or 
food which man desires to preserve, they are regarded as injurious. 

It should be noted, however, that in causing decay the bacteria 
perform a function that is naturally very useful. 

Process of decomposition. Decay is not due to any one bac- 
terium but to a great number. The breaking down of complex 
compounds takes place in successive stages, and different types of 
compounds are acted on by different series of bacteria. Among the 
most important of the series of decay bacteria are those which act 
on cellulose and return the carbon to the air in the form of carbon 
dioxide, and those which utilize protein and its decomposition 
products with the ultimate production of ammonia, which is con- 
verted by nitrifying bacteria (nitrite and nitrate) into nitrates that 
are available to green plants. 

Decomposition of cellulose by soil bacteria. A short description of 
the decomposition of cellulose will serve to give an idea of decomposition 
in general. A variety of different bacteria act on cellulose in the soil, the 
series of bacteria var3nng with environmental conditions. This deccmi- ‘ 
position is brought about by enzymes just as is other organic decomposi- 
tion and digestion in general. The enzymes are secreted or excreted by the 
bacteria. Under favorable conditions the cellulose is hydrolyzed to the 
disaccharide ceUobioBe by the enzyme cdlulase. The enzyme cMbiase 
then changes the eellobiose to glucose. This is decomposed by a variely 
of organisms to form various organic acids, which in turn are broken down 
to form carbon dioxide and water. 

The initiation of the digestion of cellulose in the alimentary canal of 
herbivorous animals is due to the activity of bacteria. The herbivorous 
a nimals are like human beings in that in themselves they cannot digest 
cellulose. Enzymes excreted by the bacteria, however, change the cellu- 
lose to sugars which can be digested by the animals. 

Decomposition of cellulose and the carbon cycle. The carbon 
which plants absorb from the air in the form of carbon dioxide, 
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and assimilate through photosynthesis, is stored in various organic 
compounds ; to a considerable extent, in cellulose. Bacteria which 
break down cellulose and other organic compounds with the pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide return some carbon to the air. The 
pW?^ and the bacteria produce what we may think of as a carbon 
cycle, the plants building up the carbon into complex compounds, 
Bad the bacteria returning it again to the atmosphere in the form 
of carbon dioxide. The bacteria are, of course, not the only agents 
which return carbon to the atmosphere. Green plants themselves 
through respiration do so. All animals and all parasitic and sap- 
rophytic plants do the same. Carbon dioxide is also produced by 
the burning of organic compounds. Thus, in the carbon cycle, the 
carbon which is assimilated by green plants may be returned to the 
atmosphere by various agents. The atom of carbon may easily 
take part in the metabolism of various organisms before it finally 
reaches the air again, as it may pass from plants through various 
anunals and finally be made into carbon dioxide by bacteria. 

Decomposition of proteins and the nitrogen cycle. There are 
many proteins, and they are decomposed by a large number of 
bacteria, some of which act on the proteins while others only utilize 
the decomposition products. The ultimate result is the production 
of ammonia, which is converted first to nitrites and then to nitrates 
by the nitrifying bacteria. The nitrogen is then in its most suitable 
form for use by green plants, by which it is employed in the syn- 
thesis of proteins. The nitrogen of organic matter thus goes 
through a cycle which, expressed in very simple terms and without 
complications, is from nitrates to proteins in green plants, to am- 
monia through decomposition of protein, and back to nitrates 
through the activity of the nitrifying bacteria. There are, as we 
have seen, various complications in this cycle. Some nitrogen is 
lost to the atmosphere in the breaking down of proteins and some 
through the activities of denitrifying bacteria, while nitrogen enters 
the cycle by the work of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. As the proteins 
of green plants may be reworked by animals and other organisms a 
number of times, any atom of nitrogen may be present in the pro- 
tein of many different organisms before it forms a part of a simple 
decomposition product. 
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BACTERIA AND DISEASE 

Pathogenic bacteria. Many bacteria Kve within the body of an 
animal (that is, in the cavities opening to the exterior and on the 
mucous membranes) without usually doing visible harm. Uj^^r 
special conditions, as when the resistance of the host is iGwerra, 
some of them may become pathogenic. There are, however, nur 
merous bacteria which are very pathogenic for a particular host or 
group of hosts and which are extremely important as causal agents 
of infectious and contagious diseases. The influence of bacteria in 
causing human disease is so well known that many people think 
of bacteria in this connection only, and neglect the, fact, if they 
ever knew it, that bacteria as a class are much more beneficial than 
harmful. 

Causes of diseases. Some infectious diseases, as malaria, may 
be due to small animals ; others, as smallpox, are caused by filter- 
able viruses, which are bodies so small that they cannot be seen 
with a microscope and will pass through the finest filter; still 
others are produced by fungi. However, the majority of commu- 
nicable human diseases are the result of bacterial action. These 
include such well-known scourges as tuberculosis, leprosy, plague, 
cholera, typhoid fever, pneumonia, diphtheria, tetanus, anthrax, 
dysentery, and meningitis. Bacteria are also responsible for many 
diseases of animals. Plant diseases are more largely due to fungi, 
but many are bacterial. 

Infectivity of bacteria. Most of the highly pathogenic bacteria 
naturaUy infect only one host or a group of more or less closely 
related hosts. It is, however, often possible to infect an animal 
artificially with bacteria which do not naturally attack it. Patho- 
genic bacteria ordinarily live as parasites, but most of them can 
live saprophytically, as is evident by the ease with which they can 
be grown in test tubes on artificial culture media. In some cases it 
has not been possible to grow bacteria thus, but this may only 
mean that the proper conditions for such growth have not been 
found. 

The leprosy bacillus is a good example of a bacillus confined to one 
host. This bacillus occurs naturally only in man. The only artificial in- 
fections in animals were produced in monkejrs with difficulty, and healed 
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without treatment. There have been claims that the bacillus has been 
grown on artificial media, but there is no proof that it can be thus grown 
continuously. 

Immunity. A plant or an animal which does not take or cannot 
be given a disease is said to be immune to that disease. Oi^an- 
isms which produce plant diseases do not grow on animals; so 
animals are immune to such organisms and the diseases which they 
produce. Similarly, man is immune to most animal diseases. Im- 
munity may be due to various factors, some of which are relatively 
simple. It is not surprising that bacteria may be pathogenic for 
warm-blooded animals and not for cold-blooded ones, and vice 
versa. Tetanus does not affect frogs under ordinary conditions, 
but may do so if the temperature is raised artificially. The acidity 
in the dog's stomach Ls high enough to kill the bacteria that cause 
intestinal diseases in man. The above examples show that patho- 
genic bacteria require suitable conditions for growth. 

The portal of entry of bacteria into the body is important from the 
standpoint of the production of disease. The tetanus bacillus is found in 
the intestinal tracts of a considerable proportion of men, and is still more 
prevalent in the intestines of horses and cattle, which seem to be its normal 
habitat. However, it may produce fatal infection if introduced into deep 
woimds of either men, horses, or cattle. Conversely, the typhoid bacillus, 
which is often fatal in the intestinal tract of man, produces only a slight 
and largely local reaction if injected subcutaneously. 

Not only is man immune to most of the bacterial diseases of 
animals, but an individual may have more or less natural or ac- 
quired immunity to a given human disease. At times this immunity 
is sufficient to resist a slight but not a heavy infection. The relative 
immunity of an individual to an organism pathogenic for the race 
is a very complicated subject. Moreover, it is largely a question of 
the reaction of the animal body. A lengthy discussion would there- 
fore be out of place in a textbook of botany, and so only a very short 
account will be given. 

The destruction of bacteria in the body seems to be due largely 
either to the action of the cells (chiefly white blood cells) which in- 
gest and destroy the bacteria (phagocytosis) or to the bactericidal 
action of the body fluids^ most often the fluid part of the blood. 
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This bactericidal action is due to substances known as antibodies, 
which may be naturally or artificially acquired. The term antibody 
is a very inclusive one and embraces a variety of different sub- 
stances, It is used for convenience rather than for exactness. 

Acquired immunity. It is well known that when a person has 
recovered from any one of a number of infectious diseases, he has 
acquired an immunity to that disease. The immunity is due to the 
production by the body of antibodies which react against the causal 
f^ent of the disease or neutralize its toxin. The amount of anti- 
bodies produced depends on the inciting stimulants of bacterial 
cells or toxins and on the body response. The antibodies remain 
for a short or a long time in the body, thus giving a temporary or a 
permanent immunity. Antibodies can be artificially produced by 
the injection into the body of dead bacteria or their toxic products, 
a process which is used extensively in vaccinating against bacterial 
diseases such as typhoid fever and cholera. 

A few bacteria, such as the diphtheria and tetanus bacilli, pro- 
duce violent specific poisons {toxins) in the media in which they 
grow. When these toxins are injected in increasing doses into the 
body of an animal, the tissues are stimulated to produce antibodies, 
known as antitoxim, which can neutralize the toxins which led to 
their production. Antitoxins produced in one animal can be in- 
jected into another to neutralize toxins m the second, as when 
diphtheria antitoxin from the blood serum of a horse that has been 
immunized with diphtheria toxin is used to cure diphtheria in a 
human being. 


BACTERIA IN INDUSTRY 

Bacteria are veiy important industrially beca^tse of their 
destruction of food and other products and the trouble which is 
necessary to prevent damage by them. But some are of value in 
various industries because of chemical changes which they produce. 

Since the days of ancient Egypt, bacteria have been employed, 
even though unconsciously, in the retting of flax, the fiber from 
which linen is made. The flax fiber is the bast fiber in the bark. 
In retting, the plants are either immersed in water or exposed to 
dew and rain, when bacterial fennentation loosens the bark from 
the wood, and the fiber from surrounding tissue. 
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Alcohol results from the fermentation of sugar by the yeast 
fung;u8. Acetic-acid bacteria, of which there are a number of dif- 
ferent species, ferment alcohol with the production of acetic acid. 
The result is vinegar, which is essentially a solution of acetic acid 
plus aromatic and flavoring substances. Natural vinegar is made 
from wine, apple cider, and various other materials. Synthetic 
vinegar is prepared by diluting chemically manufactured acetic 
acid, often with the addition of coloring material. 

Sauerkraut is the result of bacterial fermentation of cabbage. 
The cabbage is sliced and packed in alternate layers with salt. 
This results in the withdrawal of water from the cabbage. The 
fermentation of the juice produces acids, largely lactic acid, which 
prevents the development of putrefying bacteria. Oxygen is ex- 
cluded to prevent the growth of molds and other organisms which 
might destroy the acids. 

The preservation of silage is due to a lactic-acid fermentation 
by bacteria, similar to that in the case of sauerkraut. 

Souring of milk is caused by various lactic-acid bacteria. The 
sour taste of buttennilk is due to lactic acid. Much so-called 
buttermilk is now made by adding bacteria to milk. In the manu- 
facture of butter bacteria play a prominent part, because in the 
ripening of the cream they have great influence on the flavor. In 
much modem practice, desirable lactic-acid bacteria are added to 
the cream to produce a uniform good flavor. The characteristics 
of a number of important types of cheese are connected with 
bacterial action. 


BELAHONSHIP OF BACTERIA 

Bacteiia^are simple organisms. The question of the place of 
bacteria in the plant kingdom is most interesting. When an or- 
ganism has a simple structure, it is necessary to inquire whether 
the simplicity is due to primitiveness or whether it has resulted 
from the simplification of a more complex structure. There are 
reasons for thinking that bacteria are very ancient and primitive. 

No fossils are definitely recognized &om the oldest geological 
era, the Archeozoic, but immense graphite deposits indicate the 
presence of organisms, the remains of which were decomposed by 
the action of bacteria. While there is little evidence as to the exact 
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nature of these organisms, they must have been very primitive. 
Also the presence of bacteria in this era is inferred from the occur- 
rence of iron ore and limestone believed to have been formed by 
bacterial action. There are reasons to believe that in Proterozoic 
times bacteria were present and widespread. Bacteria resembling 
livii^ iron bacteria have been found in connection with iron ores 
of this era. 

Bacteria are ancient. Geological evidence thus indicates that 
bacteria are as ancient as any other known plants, if not more so. 
Of course there may have been more primitive and ancient organ- 
isms of which we have no knowledge. The visible structure of 
bacteria is the most primitive of which we know, and this is what 
might be expected in an ancient and primitively simple group. It is 
only among the bacteria that we find methods of nutrition that 
could have enabled an organism to live on inorganic materials 
before the evolution of chlorophyll and photosynthesis. The nutri- 
tion of most groups of plants is comparatively uniform, but among 
bacteria there is great diversity. This indicates an ancient stock, 
as this diversity must have necessitated a long evolutionary his- 
tory. Also, considering the simplicity and amn,ll size of the bac- 
teria, there is great variety in form of both individuals and colonies. 

Advantage of small size. The small size of bacteria affords a 
very evident advantage ; for the smaller the size of a cell, the 
greater, in comparison with the bulk of the cell, is the surface avail- 
able for the exchange of materials with the outside. The bacteria 
have retained the advantage afforded by amfl.ll size, but have de- 
veloped along many diversified lines. This tendency toward 
development in various directions is characteristic of all great 
groups of living oiganisms. 

Smne bacteria of recent origin. While the bacteria as a group 
appear to be very primitive, it does not follow that all individual 
species are ancient. Indeed, those that naturally live only in the 
human body would appear to be of relatively recent origin, as 
they have physiologicd properties which they could hardly have 
acquired before the advent of man or of animalH rath» closely 
related to him. 
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SCHIZOPHYTA 

CYANOPHYCEAE: BLUE-GREEN ALGAE 

General characteristics. The blue-green algae belong with tlie 
bacteria in the division or subdivision Schizophyla. They resemble 
the bacteria in their method of cell division and in the absence of 
sexual reproduction. They are a most interesting group because 
they are the simplest plants with chlorophyll and they have a cen- 
tral body or incipient nucleus which may be regarded as being in- 
termediate in structure between the nuclei of higher plants and 
the granules staining like chromatin which are found in the bac- 
teria. They consist of sin^e cells, filaments (rows of cells), or 
colonies in whidi either individual cells or filaments are held to- 
gether in gelatinous masses (Figs. 418-421). Reproduction is 
always, as in the bacteria, asexual, and is most usually due to cell 
division or the fragmentation of colonies or filaments. The popular 
name "blue-green algae” refers to the characteristic blue-green 
color of the great majority df these plants. The color is due to a 
combination of the green pigment chlorophyll and a blue pigment, 
phycocyanin. They also contain the yellow pigments which are 
associated with chlorophyll, while a red pigment is found in many 
of them. In some members of the class various combinations of 
these pigments give than colors which are very different from iJie 
typical blue-green. Thus the Red Sea has been said to have got its 
name from a floating red one which is -occasionally present in such 
quantities as to impart its color to the water. The blue-green algae 
do not have plastids ; the pigment is diffused in the protoplasm, 
usually in the peripheral portion of the cell. The absence of plas- 
tids and the diffused blue-green color serve to distirguiah the blue- 
green algae from other plants when viewed under a microscope. 
With the unaided eye they can usually be recognized by the com- 
bination of their blue-green color and slimy appearance. 

3di 
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The gelatinous material so characteristic of most blue^een algae is 
derived from the swelling of the outer parts of the cell walls. Often the 
gelatinous covering of the cells appears to be in layers, which, in some 



Fig. 418. Forms of blue-green algae 

Af Eivuiaria; B, Aphanoihece; C, Me- 
rimopedia; D, OacUlatciia 


colonial forms, makeh it possible 
to identify the sheaths of succes- 
sive cell generations (Fig. 419). In 
other cases there is no such distinc- 
tion and the cells, appear to be 
distributed in a continuous trans- 
parent gelatinous mass (Fig. 423). 
In many filamentous forms the 
gelatinous material forms a con- 
spicuous sheath (Fig. 422). In 
other cases the sheaths of different 
filaments are confiuent, so that 
many filaments appear to be em- 
bedded in a homogeneous matrix. 
The gelatinous material consists 
largely of pectio compounds, but 
cellulose may be present. In some 
forms the sheath is only slightly 
developed or absent. 



Fig. 419. Gloeocapsa 

A single-cened individual and colo- 
nies of two, three, and four cells. 
(X 1285) 


Form of colonies. In most colonial forms the cells divide in three 
planes and are scattered irregularly in the matrix. Such colonies are usu- 
ally without special shape. In a few genera the cells have a regular ar- 
rangement in a definitely shaped colony. In Merimopedia the cells divide 
in only two planes, and as a result the colony is a rectangular plate (Fig. 
.418). In some other cases division in only two planes leads to the produc- 
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tion of hollow spherical colonies in which the cells form a single layer near 
the periphery of the mucilaginous matrix that holds the colony together 
(Fig. 423). Other interesting forms are shown in Figs. 424-427. 




Cell structure. The cells of the blue- 
green algae are characterized by having 
a colorless central portion, the so-called 
centred body, surrounded by an ^exterior 
portion in which the pigment is diffused. 
The central body seems to represent an 
incipient nucleus. However, it is not 
separated from the rest of the cell by 
a membrane; it has 
no nucleolus ; it does ^ 

not divide mitotically, ^ 

at least not by such a ^ 

complicated and clear- ^ 

cut process as in higher ^ 

plants ; and its struc- ^ 

ture, while showing ^ 

a good deal of varia- 2 


Fic. 420. Two secies of jg always much 

iSostoc^ each embedded m a . ... , . 


geladnoiu matrix “Of® pnmitive than ^ 

that of an ordinary ^ 

nucleus. In forms which show what may be 2 

regarded as the most primitiye condition, ^ere ^ 

appears to be no distinction between the pro- ^ 

toplasm of the external and central portions of 9 

the cell except that granules which seem to be £ 

chromatin are scattered in the central region. ^ 

In the more specialized forms there is a very ^ 

clear (Meientiation between the central body ? 

or incipient nucleus and the surrounding pro- ^ 

toplasm, even though there is no separating Bic. 421. A filament 

membrane (Kgs. 428-430). In such cases the g,eenalga!?x 925 T 

central body may show a chromatin reticulum 

which is very suggestive of that of the nucleus of higher plants. 

The division of the protoplasm is generally accomplished by the 
growth of a wall which starts as a ring formed on the wall of the 
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mother cell and grows inward (Fig. 428). In some cases the chro- 
matin material divides ahead of the ingrowth of the wall (Figs. 



Fic. 422. Rivularia mammiUata 
After Setchell 


429, 430) ; in others it appears as though it were divided by the 
growth of the wall. 



Fig. 423. Coelastnim^ a 
colonial blue-green alga 
in which cells are ar> 


When the cells of the blue-green algae are 
viewed under the microscope they often show 
granules or globules. Those in the outer region 
are known as C3ranophycin granules, while those 
in the incipient nucleus are designated slime 
globules. Both seem to be albuminous reserve 
material. 

Sugar and glycogen, often called animal 
starch, are found in the cells. The glycogen, 
which is commonly present in animal tissue but 
rare in plants, appears to take the place of 
starch, which is not found in the blue-green 
algae. Frequently oil globules occur in the cells. 


^ the form of In those species of blue-green algae in 

bedded*iL Consists of an individual 

matrix. ( X 400) or a colony of cells held together by 

mucilaginous material all the cells are alike. 
In many filamentous forms all cells are alike except that the end 
cell is convex on the side where it is not pressed by a neighboring 



Fig. 425, Tetrapedia gothica Fic,426. Tetrapediaemarginata 

A single cell and its development into a plate Four-celled and sixteen-celled 
of sixteen cells, (x 625). After Reinsch cobnies. (After Schrader) 


cell. In one group of filamentous blue- 
green algae the cells of a filament taper 
markedly toward one (Fig. 422) or 
both ends. In the majority of fila- 
mentous genera there are special cells 
known as heterocysts (Figs. 431, 432) 
which occur either in or at the ends 
of the filaments. These are usually 
enlai^d cells with thickened walls. 

Heterocysts develop from ordinary cells, 427 ^ T!hree peculiar types 
and generally lose their pigment and be- of blne>greeii algae 

come yellowish as the ceU wall thickens. Telrapedia eni»- 

For a considerable time they are connec^ micfeieit; lower left, Tetra- 
with the adjoining cells by porra wWch pediareinadiiam; lower right, 
extend through conspicuous thickenings Tetrapedia aetigera. (After 
at the ftTids of the cells. When the heteiv Ascher) 




Fig. 428. Anabaena circinalis 

Left, a cross section of a cell; center, a longitudinal section of three cells the 
middle one of which is dividing; right, longitudinal sections of two individual 
cells in stages of division. The deeply staining threads near the centers of the 
cells stain like chromatin. (X 2000). From Haupt 



Fig. 429. Gloeocapsa aeruginosa 

The first three upper figures are sections of cells not in division. The remain- 
ing figures show sections of dividing cells in successive stages of division. The 
deeply staining threads near the centers of the cells stain like chromatin. 
(X 2000). After Haupt 



Fic. 430. Synechocystis aquatUis 
A resting cell and several stages of division. (After Gardner) 
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ocysts are terminal there is no thickening or pore at the free end. Finally 
the protoplasmic contents degenerate and vanish. 

Bran ching . Some of the filamentous blue-green algae do not branch, 
others have true branches which are lateral outgrowths of the filament, 
while still others are characterized by "false** branching. In forms with 
true branching the filament often consists of more than a single row of 
cells. In false branching the filament becomes ruptured and either one or 
both of the ends thus formed push out of the side of the sheath (Figs. 
433, 434). In forms with single 
” false** branches there is often a 
heterocyst just above the point 
where the branching occurs. When 
there are paired branches, hetero- 
cysts are not found at the point of 
rupture. 

ReproductioxL Unicellular 
blue-green algae multiply only 
by cell division. This is the 
simplest method of reproduce 
tion known and shows no 
advance over that of the bac- 
teria. The general method^ in 
colonial forms is the division 
of cells to form colonies and 
the fragmentation of these into 
smaller colonies after they have 
attained some size. 

Reproduction in filamentous forms is due mostly to the division 
of filaments to form short lengths called hormogonia. In some 
forms heterocysts occur at the points of rupture. However, in 
forms both with and without heterooysts, the formation of hor- 
mogonia may be independent of heterocysts. In some cases frag- 
mentation is due to the secretion at intervals in the filament of a 
substance between adjacent dells. This forms biconcave separation 
discs which are at first green but may become colorless. In other 
cases the formation of hormogonia results from the dying of a cell 
which is first compressed by neighboring cells and then disinte- 
grates (Fig. 436). 

Some of the filamentous forms reproduce by means of resting 



Fig. 431. Nostac 

A filament with three heterocysts (the 
large rounded cells which appear empty) 
and seven resting spores (the large cells 
near the center of the filament) 
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spores. These are formed from ordinary vegetative cells which, 
usually enlarging, become densely filled with food material and 
have their contents surrounded by two distinct cell membranes 
(Fig. 431). These resting spores may remain dormant for a long 
timft and are resistant to unfavorable conditions. They thus serve 
not only for reproduction but also for continued existence imder 
adverse conditions which might be fatal to 
vegetative cells. When the pore germi- 
nates, the spore membranes become rup- 
tured and the contents divide to form a 
filament of cells (Figs. 436, 437). 

The division of the protoplast may start 
either before or after the rupture of the spore 
covering. This rupture may be due either to a 
dissolution of a small part of the membrane or 
to its separation. Among the solitary and colo- 
nial forms resting spores are known only in one 
genus, Gloeocapsa. 

Reproduction by gonidia is characteristic of 
the small and relatively unimportant order 
Chamaesipkonales, The plants of this order are 
always attached to some object, and consist 
of either single cells or a cushion formed of 
creeping, attaching filaments with upright 
branches. The inner part of the cushion may 
become gelatinous so that its filamentous 
nature is obscure. The contents of large ter- 
minal cells divide to form numerous small rounded reproductive cells, the 
gonidia (Figs, 438, 439). In these plants there is a differentiation between 
cells which remain permanently vegetative and others which become 
reproductive. Gonidia formed singly in vegetative cells have been re- 
ported in a few of the more usual filamentous types. 

Movement All hormogonia have a slow motion, some in a 
straight line, others in a spiral. This movement may carry them 
away from the site of their formation. Some mature filaments have 
a similar movement. This is very marked in OsciUatoria (Fig. 418), 
the name of which refers to its oscillations. The filaments glide 
forward and backward and rotate while the tips swing to one side 
or the other. SpirvMna (Fig. 421) moves through the water with a 
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corkscrew motion TK» t 
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Fig. 435. OscUlatoria, showing stages in di- 
vision of a filament by death of a cell 


in which they axe too plentiful. They may be responsible for the 
death of fish or even cattle. Some blue-green algae can withstand 

higher temperatures than 
other algae and are abun- 
dant in hot springs. A 
lichen is a combination of 
a fungus and an alga ; blue- 
green algae frequently fur- 
nish the algal component. 

Representative forms. 
Gloeocapsa (Fig*. 4J.9) is a 
very common blue-green 
alga that occurs as single 
cells or groups of two to 
eight or more rounded cells 
held together by the gelatir 
nous cell walls. Each cell 
has its own sheath, and 
two cells may be held together by the sheath of the mother 
cell. Likewise the sheaths of two such mother cells may be sur- 
rounded by the sheath of the grandmother cell. It is in this 
way that the groups are formed. Reproduction is by cell division. 

In Merismopedia (Fig. 418), 
as in Gloeocapsa^ the cells are 
held together by a gelatinous 
matrix. However, division of 
the'cells takes place alternately 
in two planes perpendicular to 
each other, so that the colony 
takes the form of a fiat plate. 

Reproduction is by cell division 
and the fragmentation of the 
colony, 

OsciUaioria (Fig. 418) can be recognized as a naked filament 
composed of fiattened cells and with a very characteristic oscillat- 
ing movement. Reproduction is usually by the formation of 
hormogonia due to the occurrence of dead cells or separation discs. 
No heterocqrsts are known. 



Fig. 436. A resting spore of Anabaena 
and stages in its germination. ( X 330) 

After Thuret 
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Nostoc (Figs. 420, 431) is characterized by 
twisted filaments of more or less rounded cells, 
conspicuous round heterocysts, and the frequent 
occurrence of rows of large resting spores. The 
sheaths of the individual filaments are distinct 
(Fig. 420) in some cases, while in others they 
are so coalesced and transparent as to be in- 
visible (Fig. 420). 

Blue-green algae are primitive. The appar- 
ently simple structure of the cell of the Cyano- 
j>hyceae and the absence of a sexual method of 
reproduction indicate that they are very primi- 
tive forms of plants. The bacteria, which lack 
chlorophyll, are the only other plants that do 
not have definite nuclei, while the Cyanophyceae 
are the only plants with chlorophyll that do 
not have chloroplasts. For these reasons the 
Cydnaphyceae are regarded as the most primi- 
tive chlorophyll-bearing plants. 
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Fic. 437, A spore 
of Calothrix fusca 
which has gernii> 
nated to produce 
a filament while 
still attached in 
the filament in 
which it is formed 

After Teodoresco 



Fig. 438. Dermocarpa prasina^ a bine-green alga which produces gonidia 

The illustration shows growth of a colony and the formation of gonidia. The 
rather loose cells which are below the Dermocarpa are a part of the plant on 
which the Dennocarpo was growing, (x 500). After Bomet and Thuret 
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There are reasons to believe that in Proterozoic times blue 
green algae {Cyoifiophyceo^ were present and widespread. Per 
haps some of the blue-green algae were similar to living fomifi 
The blue-green algae are such small and soft orgamsms that w 
should not, offhand, expect them to be readily fossilized. It i 
not surprising, therefore, to find that while there is evidence o 
this great antiquity, this evidence is rather circumstantial. 


Certain massive deposits of the Proterozoic era are regarded by emine n 
authorities as being due to blue-green algae. The algae would not hav 

had to compete with highe 



plants, and there is little evi 
dence of animals that at 
them. Under these circum 
stances they would have ha( 
a much better chance t 
develop than at present 
Both their presence anc 
their abundance are inferrec 
from the material believe( 
to have been deposited arount 
them, rather than from actua 
remains. At the present tmu 
''water biscuits/' similar t< 
the ancient deposits, an 
formed around blue-green al 
gae by the deposition of cal- 
cium carbonate around th( 


Fig. 439. Dermocarpa fwicola 

Growth of mdiridual and formation of go- 
nidia as seen in section. (After Gar<hL6r) 


masses of algae and in 
interstices within them (Pig 
440). It would seem that ir 
Proterozoic times this same 


process built up deposits ol 
limestone, and that the masses of blue-^reen algae were buried by an influ> 
of ooze or mud that filled up the cavities and channels in the algal growth 
The cavities in the deposits are interpreted as places formerly oecupiec 
by algae which have since disappeared. As various blue-green algae have 
different methods of growth, they would leave different and characteristic 
fossil impressions. Many such impressions have been described (Pigs. 441- 
443). Microscopic examination of these deposits reveals what appear tc 
be single (jeOs, groups of cells, and chains of cells armilar in shape to those 
of modem blue-green algae. 
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Relationship of blue-green algae. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the most 
primitive ancestors of the higher plants 
lacked a definite nucleus, and also that 
they did not have a method of sexual re- 
production. Moreover, it would seem 
highly probable that the first plant that 
possessed chlorophyll did not have definite 
chloroplasts. It appears, therefore, that the 
Cyanophyceae possess many features that 
must have been characteristic of some of 
the primitive ancestors of the higher plants. 

Their primitive characteristics are in keep- 
ing with their apparent great antiquity. 

While there is no evidence that the Cyano- 
phyceae themselves gave rise to the higher 
plants, it does seem probable that they and 
the higher plants had at least a common 
ancestor, and that in many respects the 
Cyanophyceae resemble this common ances- 
tor very much more than higher plants do. 

The only close relationship of the Cyanophyceae is to the bac- 
teria, which they resemble in their 
method of cell division and in lack- 
ing sexuality and a highly organized 
nucleus. 

The blue-green algae are not 
regarded as ancestral to the green 
algae because, among other reasons, 
it is believed that the latter are 
descended from a group of uni- 
cellular plants which move by 
means of flagella. In possessing 
flagella they resemble some bac- 
teria more than they do the blue- 
green algae. Also they lack phy- 
cocyanin, so characteristic of the 
blue-green algae. 



Fi€. 441. Newlandia concentrica^ a 
Proterozoic fossil believed to have 
been formed by tbe action of a 
bine-green alga. ( X f ) 

After Wdcott 
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Fig. 440. Section of a 
calcium carbonate ball 
formed in connection 
with the growth of blue- 
green algae. ( X i) 

After Walcott 
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The blue-green algae show considerable morphological differ- 
entiation along various lines. This evolution was apparently in- 
dependent of the varied 
lines of development of 
the bacteria, and shows 
no genetic relationship 
to the great diversifica- 
tion found in the algae. 
Thus we find in the 
blue-green algae the de- 
velopment of filaments ; 
false and true branching ; 
colonies in the shape of 
plates, hollow spheres, 
and cubes; heterocysts; 
rows of resting spores; 
hormogonia ; tapering 
filaments; and the dif- 
ferentiation of filaments 
into purely vegetative parts and cells producing gonidia. While 
this diversified develop- 
ment does not seem to 
have led to the evolu- 
tion of the higher plants, 
it is evident that many 
of their varied forms are 
very successful from the 
standpoint of the strug- 
gle for existence, as is 
evidenced by their great 
abundance. 

In view of our lack of 
information, our ideas as 
to the relationship of the 
bacteria, the blue-green al- 
gae, and other simple 
plants can be only specu- 
lations. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the most 



Fig. 443. Collenia undosti, a Proterozoic fossil 
believed to have been formed by the action of 
a Mne-green alga 

After Walcott 



Fig. 442. Camasia spongiosa, a Proterozoic fos- 
sil believed to have been formed by the action 
of a blue-green alga. ( X j) 

After Walcott 
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primitive plants lacked chloropiiyll and that the bacteria give ns our best 
idea of a great group of plants which may have been the ancestors of all 
higher plants. The members of any such great group must have evolved 
along various lines, some of which may be represented by the bacteria as 
we know them. Perhaps another line evolved into a group, now extinct, 
the members of w^hich moved by means of flagella and had chlorophyll 
diffused in the protoplasm. One branch of this group may have lost its 
flagella, a process which has occurred more than once in the evolution of 
the plant kingdom, and developed into the blue-green algae, while another 
line retained its flagella, developed chloroplasts and true nuclei, and gave 
rise to the simpler green algae, and through them to all higher plants. We 
must remember, however, that such ideas, even though they may be fasci- 
nating and may seem reasonable to some, are only speculations ; and that, 
as with most speculations, there is bound to be a diversity of opinion. 



CHAPTER XIX 


FLAGELLATES, THE ANCESTORS OF ALGAE AND 
HIGHER PLANTS 

General characteristics. The flagellates are aquatic organisms 
which combine plant characteristics with those Uiat we ordinarily 
associate with animals to such an extent that they seem to Le, as it 
were, at the parting of the ways between the plant and nniTYtnl 



Fio. 444. Euglena, Bhowing varioiu fo^ assumed by a single cdL ( X 675) 


kingdoms. Manyof them are single-cell individuals (Fig. 444). In 
numerous oUier cases individuals are associated in colonies (Pigs. 
579, 580), which are held together in various ways. In such cases, 
however, the colony is merely an association of individuals which 
are not united in an intimate manner like the cells in the tissues 
of the higher plants. Each individual of the colony is largely in- 
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dependent of the other individuals and has its own nutritional 
processes. Each individual flagellate when in a motile state has 
one or two (rarely more) slender hairlike projections called flagfilla., 
the movements of which enable the individual to swim in water 
(Fip. 445-448). Long and rather coarse cilia are called 
and the flagellates owe their name to the characteristic presence 

of flagella. 

The flagellates are 
generally said to be 
distinguished from al- 
gae by being naked 
cells, while algae have 
cell walls, usually of 
cellulose ; also by lack- 
ing sexual reproduc- 
tion. Algae are believed 
to be descended from 
flagellates, and so it 
is not surprising that 
there should be no 
sharp line of separa- 
tion and that some 
flagellates should have 
a mixture of flagellate 
and algal characteris- 
tics. Thus among the 
flagellates we find a few with sexual reproduction (Fig. 447) and 
some with cellulose walls. The distinction between flngeUftteg a-Tid 
algae is thus an arbitrary one. Organisms which have cell walls 
and sexual reproduction are algae, while those which lack them 
are placed in the flagellates. 

It is characteristic of flag^ates to become encysted ; that is, to 
lose their flagella and become surrounded by a thick firm covering 
(Fip. 445-448). While encysted they are resistant to adverse 
conditions such as (hying, and so can persist through unfavorable 
periods which would be fatal to active individuals. Also, encysted 
individuals are in a favorable condition to be carried from place to 
place by the wind, on the feet of birds, and in other ways. 



Fic. 445. Pyramidomonas tetrarhynckus, a flagel- 
late with fonr flagella and a fonr-lobed ante- 
rior end 


The figure shows a mature individual, three 
stages in the division of one individ^ into two, 
and an encysted individual. (^i^.Dill} 
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Fic. 446. Polyblepharides singularis, 
a flagellate with several flagella 

Above, mature individual, a rounded 
cyst beginning to germinate, flagellate 
escaping from the cyst, flagellate es- 
caped from the cyst. Below, ^vision of 
a single individual to form two daugh- 
ter individuals. (After Dangeard) 


Some flagellates have well- 
developed green, yellow, or 
brown plastids which enable 
them to carry on photosynthe- 
sis ; others are colorless and live 
by absorbing organic matter 
from the surrounding water; 
many can take in and digest 
solid particles. Some forms con- 
tain chlorophyll and manufac- 
ture food by photosynthesis 
when livii^ in the light, but 
when growing in the dark in 
nutrient solutions they lose 
their chlorophyll and absorb 
organic food from the surround- 


ing medium (Fig. 448). Plastids 
which are bright green owing to an abundance of chlorophyll are 
called chloroplasts. Those in which the green color of chlorophyD 



Fkc. 447. PhyUocardium complanatam 

Mt, a mature individual. ’Note two contractile vacuoles near the base of the 
flagella. Th^ is a single lar^ chloroplast which fills most of the periphaal 
p^ m the ceU. In the center is a single nucleus and just above this an eyespot 
which m the drawing is black. Upper row, stages in division of one individual 
to form two. Lower row, fusion of two small individuals feametes) to form a 
am^e oelL This flagellate has many features which must have characterized 
the flagellate ancestors of green plants, (x 900). After Korshikov 
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is masked by a pigment of another color are known as chromato- 
phores, a more inclusive term which includes all colored plastids. 
Various types of chromatophores are found in the flagellates. As 
the photosynthetic pigments of the flagellates occur in definite 
plastids, the flagellates are more advanced in this respect than are 
the blue-green algae, 
where the pigment is 
diffused throughout 
the peripheral part of 
the cell. Flagellates 
have a single definite 
nucleus with a nu- 
clear membrane, and 
in this respect also 
are more advanced 
than the blue-green 
algae. 

EUGLENA, A COM- 
MON FLAGELLATE 

General charac- 
teristics. Eitglena 
(Figs. 444, 448) is a 
very common and 
well-known genus of 
unicellular flagellates 
which is frequently 
so abundant in small 
puddles of standing 
water as to give the water a greenish color. The cells are naked, 
but the outer layer of protoplasm (periplast) is somew^hat stiff. In 
some species it is too stiff to permit the organism to change its 
form, while in others it is soft enough so that the individual may 
show marked change in shape when not actively swimming. This 
change in shape may result in a sort of creeping movement. 
Within the cell are a single nucleus and a number of green plastids, 
which in most species are disk-shaped (Fig. 444). The green color 
is due to an abundance of chlorophyll. At the anterior end is a 



Fic. 448. Euglena gracilis 

Upper right, green form ; upper left, colorless form 
grown in nutrient solution in the dark; lower 
right, encysted form ; lower left, contents of cyst 
divided to form four daughter cells. (Kedrawn 
after Zumstein) 
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ingle flagellum. At the base of the flagellum is a large contractile 
^r pulsating vacuole which alternately contracts and expands, and 
lear this is a conspicuous red spot called an eyespot. 

In Etiglena the large contractile vacuole discharges into a 
lanaHike depression in the anterior end of the cell (Fig. 449). 
Vround the large vacuole is a system of smaller ones which empty 
into it. Contractile vacuoles are characteristic of flagellates and 
are widespread in the motile cells of primitive algae. The s^tem is 

usually much less complex than in 
Euglenaj and in most cases there 
is a single vacuole, or two which 
contract alternately. In many 
cases they discharge into the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm. Most au- 
thorities regard contractile vacu- 
oles as organs of excretion, but their 
exact function is still in question. 

An eyespot is found in many 
flagellates, and, like the contractile 
vacuole, is characteristic of many 
of the more primitive algae. In 
some of the lower plants it has been 
shown to consist of two parts, a pig- 
mented cup-shaped structure and 
a clear lens-shaped portion which 
fits Into the former (Fig. 477). It 
is generally assumed that the 
dear part is sensitive to light, while the pigmented portion acts as 
a shield, and that the eyespot plays a part in causing the organism 
to orient itself in reference to the direction of the li^t. However, 
motile organisms without eyespots are also sensitive to light. 

Iteproduction. As in typical flagellates, Euglena reproduces by 
the longitudinal division of the motile cells (Fig. 450). Also, the 
cells may become encysted, in which case an individual comes to 
rest, roimds up, loses its flagellum, and encases itself in a thick 
wall. While it is in this condition the protoplasm may divide to 
produce a number of small individuals which escape from the wall 
of the cyst and grow to mature size. 



Fig. 449, Anterior end of Euglena 
viridis seen in section 

Note attachment of flagellum to 
interior of contractile vacuole. On 
the left of the ^ilargement of the 
flagellum is the eyespot, which in 
the drawing is black. (After Wager) 
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Relationship of flagellates. The flagellates are clearly on the 
border line between animals and plants, and there are reasons for 
considering them as the group from which both animals and higher 
plants have been derived. 

While at least those forms which contain chlorophyll may surely 
be regarded as plants, the whole group is considered by many zoolo- 
gists as belonging to the animal kingdom, and those forms that 
lack chlorophyll are certainly like animals in their characteristics. 
A way in which protozoa (one-celled animals) may have been de- 
rived from plants is suggested by those forms 
which contain chlorophyll and at the same 
time ingest solid food particles, and by those 
which under certain conditions contain 
chlorophyll and obtain food by photosynthe- 
sis and under other conditions lack chloro- 
phyll and live like animals. The pigmented 
and some of the colorless flagellates are 
clearly related, while transition forms con- 
nect pigmented flagellates with the simplest 
single-celled amoeboid animals. 

Some of the characteristics of the flagel- 
lates which at first sight might seem to 
suggest that they are animals are the very Fic. 450. Division of 
ones that indicate most clearly that they motile cell of Euglena 
are the ancestors of the higher plants. Redrawn after Stein 
Movement by means of flagella is found in 
the simplest plants, the bacteria, and is characteristic of the 
simpler algae, while similar types of movement are foxmd in 
reproductive cells of specialized plants even as high in the evolu- 
tionary scale as the simplest of the seed plants. Likewise, the 
presence of an eyespot and contractile vacuoles is characteristic 
of many of the unicellular plants and of the reproductive cells of 
many of the simpler of the multicellular ones. A consideration of 
the flagellates shows very clearly that there is no absolute 
tinction between plants and animals. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the flagellates were derived 
from some simpler chlorophyll-bearing plants. The blue-green 
algae, however, are the only known chlorophyll-bearing plants 
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which are considered as more primitive than the flagellates. In the 
possession of flagella the flagellates are more like the bacteria than 
like the blue-green algae. Certainly the way in which the flagel- 
lates may be related to these two groups is entirely uncertain. 

While the origin of flagellates is obscure, it seems to be estab- 
lished that they have given rise to various groups of algae and 
probably through them to higher plants. 

Classification of flagellates. The flagellates afford a good ex- 
ample of the various ways in which a single group of plants might 
be classified. Formerly they were regarded as a separate class with 
various subdivisions. It has been found, however, that most of the 
groups of flagellates have given rise to algal forms. At present it is 
more usual to regard a group of flagellates and th^ algae derived 
from that group as composing a class of the plant kingdom. Thus, 
instead of separating the flagellates from the various classes of 
algae, flagellates and algae are divided into parallel series which, 
theoretically, in each case might begin with flagellate representa- 
tives and end with algae. In some cases the algal and in others the 
flagellate forms are missing. Euglena belongs to a specialized class 
in which there are no algal members. Euglena is convenient for 
study because some species are common and large forms. 



CHAPTER XX 


CHLOROPHYTA, THE GREEN ALGAE 
INTRODUCTION 


General characteristics. The green algae are very common and 
widely distributed plants. The small and simpler ones are of 
microscopic size (Fig. 461), but some of them are frequently present 
in sufficient abundance to render 


them conspicuous. The primi- 
tive plants are generally believed 
to have been aquatic. While 
some green algae live in aerial 
situations (Fig. 504), the great 
majority live in water and have 
retained the primitive charac- 
teristics which fit them for an 
aquatic habitat. Larger forms are 
frequently very abundant and 
conspicuous in streams and pools 
(Figs. 491, 492), and can be dis- 
tinguished from seed plants by 
their simple organization. Ma- 
rine green algae are also numer- 
ous (Fig. 493). "While very few 
have any direct use, and these are 
of no great value, the green aigse 
are very important as a source 
of food for aquatic animals. 

.The green algae form a laige 



Fic. 451. Diagram showing two sido 
views of Chlcmydomanas nasuta 

V, contractile vacuole; c, chloro- 
plaat; n, nucleus; e, eyeapot; p, 
pyrenoid. Note the ridges on the 
chloroplast. This is a characteristic 
found in some species of Chlamy- 
domonaa. In the drawing to the left, 
two contractile vacuoles are shown, 
one expanded, the other contracted. 
In the drawing on the right, one 
contractile vacuole is hidden. (After 
Eater) 

ad diversified group of plants. 


They get their name from their characteristic green color. The 
chlorophyll and associated pigments are found in chloroplasts, and 
are the same and occur in much the same proportions as in the 


cMoroplasts of the seed plants. It is due to tins similarity in pig- 
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meats that green algae and higher plants have much the same 
color. This similarity is also one of the reasons for believing that 
the higher plants are descended from green algae. 

Green algae are very varied ip form, and it is evident that they 
have undeigone evolution in a number of different directions. They 
vary in size from single-celled individuals (Fig. 452) to sheets of 

very considerable 
size (Fig. 493). In 
a number of dif- 
ferent lines, they 
show an evolution 
of the differentiar 
tion of sex. In the 
simplest forms of 
sexual reproduction 
the cells (gametes) 
which fuse (Fig. 
452) are similar (iso- 
gametes). In a more 
advanced stage (Fig. 
498) the gametes 
differ in size (het- 
erogametes). Fi- 
nally, there may be 
the fertilization of 
a large non-motile 
female cell (egg) by 
a small motile male cell or spermatozoid (Figs. 499, 510). 

Despite their diversity, green algae have certain points in com- 
mon. In addition to having the same pigments as the higher plants, 
they, like the higher plants, store food in the form of starch and 
have cellulose in their cell walls. The chloroplasts of most of the 
green algae contain one or more bodies known as pyxenoids. A 
pyrenoid usually consists of a central protein portion which is sur- 
rounded by minute starch grains. The pyxenoids are generally be- 
lieved to be connected with the formation of starch ; but starch 
may be formed by species which lack pyxenoids, or away from 
pyrenoids when they are present. 



Fic. 4S2. ChUa^ydomonas pertu 

mature individual; note that the cell is rather 
round and that there are several contractile vac- 
uoles. Bf ^metes formed within the wall of the 
mother cell; two have fused to form one individual 
with four flagella. C, gamete ; note the contractile 
vacuoles and eyespot. D, E, F, stages in fusion of 
gametes. G, young zygote, /f, mature zygote. (After 
Gk>roschankin) 
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The green algae are a very interesting group because of the 
great diversity of forms, because many of them are common and 
widely distributed, and because the higher plants are generally 
believed to have evolved from some form of green alga. 

ORDER VOLVOCALES, THE MOTILE GREEN ALGAE 
Chlamydomonas, a Primitive Green Alga 

Cell structure. The genus CMamydomonas is an interesting uni- 
cellular form which is clearly intermediate between the flagellates 



Fic. 453. Chlemiydomonas reinkardi 

A, mature iadividual ,* as in most species of ChtamydomofKUf there are two 
contractile vacuoles ; note nucleus below the vacuoles, eyespot to the right 
of the nucleus, and the conspicuous pyrenoid below the nucleus. R, gamete. 
C, gametes fusing. D, yoimg aygote. E, mature zygote. contents of zygote 
divided to form zoospores. G, a zoospore. (After Goroschankin) 

and many of the higher green algae. The cells of Chlamydcyrmnas 
are spherical, oval, or somewhat cylindrical (Figs. 451-466). They 
are surrounded by cell walls, and each individual has two flagella 
at its anterior end. The protoplasm at the anterior end is clear 
and contains contractile or pulsating vacuoles, which are usually 
two in number and contract alternately. Most species of Chlamy- 
domonas have a red eyespot, which is usually at or near the 
anterior end. The cell contains a chloroplast which, typically, is 
cup-shaped and contains a pyrenoid, CMamydcmorias has a single 
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nucleus. The nucleus, like those of other green algae, is highly 
developed, is sharply limited by a nuclear membrane, and divides 
by mitosis (Fig. 456). In all these respects, other than the presence 
of a cell wall, Cfdamydomonas is very similar to the flagellates from 
which the green algae are derived (Fig. 447). Although Chlamy~> 
d(yinoncLS is a small organism, the different species vary from each 
other considerably in various details (Figs. 451-455). 



Fig. 454. Cklamydomonas reticulata 

Af mature individual; note that the chloroplast is reticulate and that the con- 
tractile vacuoles are prominent ; the eyespot is seen to the left of the cell. J5, 
C, gametes fusing. D, young zygote. E, mature zygote. (After Goroschankin) 


Asexual reproduction. Chhmydtmonas reproduces asexually 
by the formation of zoospores, a method which is characteristic 
of many green algae. Zoospores are motile spores. In the forma- 
tion of zoospores in Chlamydomonas, the contents of the cell divide 
rapidly into two, four, or eight parts (Fig. 457). Each of these 
acquires the structure of a mature individual, and all are set free 
from the mother cell by the conversion of the wall of the latter 
into mucilaginous material. They then grow and become mature 
motile individuals. The zoospores are simply small individuals. 

The method by which one cell becomes divided into two is very 
different from that seen in the vegetative divisions of higher plants 
and filamentous algae. In the latter the cell walls of the mother 
cell remain as walls of the daughter cells, while the mother cell is 
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divided into two by the formation of a cross wall. In Chlamy- 
dcmonas the cell wall does not take part in the division, this being 
confined to the protoplast (Figs. 457, 458). The newly formed 
protoplasts surround themselves with new cell walls, while the cell 
wall of the mother cell goes to pieces and disappears. The division 
of the protoplast is, therefore, similar to the division of a flagellate. 



Fic. 455. Chlamydomonas steinii 

At mature individual ; note ridges on the chloroplast ; above are two prom- 
inent contractile vacuoles; below these is the nucleus; in the lower part of 
the cell is the pyrenoid; in the upper portion, to the left, is the eyespot. 
jB, cross section of an individual, showing shape of chloroplast. C, gametes 
formed within the wall of the mother cell. Z>, gametes. E, Fj G, st^s in fusion 
of gametes. F, young zygote. I, mature zygote. Compare Figs. 451-454, 
and note differences between different species. (After Goroschankin) 

Chlamydomonas has what is known as a palmella stage, during 
which it loses its flagella and may divide to form numerous indi- 
viduals. The cells, instead of escaping from the gelatinized mother- 
cell wall, remain within it and are held together in a gelatinous 
matrix ^ig. 458), formed by the gelatinization of the cell walls 
of successive generations. When conditions again become favor- 
able to the motile stage, the cells acquire flagella and swim out 
of the jelly. 
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Sexual reproduction. Sexual reproduction takes plaee by meam 
of gametes, which are formed in the same way as zoospores and 
have the same general structure, but are smaller and more nu- 
merous (Figs. 452-455, 459). Two of these fuse together to form a 
single cell known as a zygote. This surrounds itself with a thick 
wall and becomes a zygospore, which undergoes a period of rest. 



Fig. 456. Chlamydomonas nasiua stained to show stractnre 

Upper left, mature individual. Note nucleus above and pyrenoid below. 
Next three figures represent division of the protoplast of one individual to 
form two daughter individuals. Lower line, proplkse, metaphase, and ana- 
phase of mitosis. (After Kater) 

A zygospore is a spore formed as a result of the fusion of two 
gametes. Zygospores are very resistant to adverse conditions, and 
they enable Chlamydomonas to survive through periods when the 
environment is unfavorable. When conditions are favorable, the 
contents of zygospores are transformed into zoospores, which en-^ 
large and become mature motile individuals. In most cases (Fig. 
45&) the gametes of Chlamydomonas are all alike (isogametes) ; in 
one case (Fig. 460) they differ in size (heterogametes). 

The similarity of the gametes and zoospores of Chlamydomonas 
indicates that in such cases gametes have been derived from zoo- 



Fig. 457. Division of Chtamydomonas angulosa into daughter cells 

Note that in C the wall of the mother individual is iatact and that the daughter 
individuals have surrounded themselves with new walls. (Redrawn after Dill) 



Fig. 458. Palmella stage of Chlamydomoiuu braunU 
After Goroschankin 
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spores and that sexuality had its origin in the transformation of 
non-sexual zoospores into sexual gametes. 

Unicellular algae related to CUamydomonas. There are a number 
of unicellular green algae more or less closely related to Chlamydomorm, 
Only two which represent different types and belong to different families or 
subfamilies will be mentioned here. Carteria differs from Chlamydomonas 




r^G. 459. Chlamydomonas longistigma 

Above, division into daughter ceUs; lower figures show the conjugation of 
gametes. (Bedrawn after Dill) 


chiefly in that it has four instead of two flagella (Kg. 461). In Sphaerella 
(Hamatococcus) the cell wall consists of a firm outer layer and a thick 
platmoiK inner layer which is transversed by thin strands from the pro- 
toplast (Kg. 462). This form has two flagella and a single chloroplast with 
several pyrenoids. A red pigment, haematochrome, may be so abundant 
m athtt motile individuals or resting cells as to give them a red color. 

reproduces asexually by the division of the protoplast of a motile 
mdividual to form zoospores which, like those of Chlamydomonas, are 
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small individuals (Fig. 462). It is very characteristic of Sj)ka€reUa to lose 
its flagella and to form non-motile cells the contents of which may divide 
to form other non-motile cells (Fig. 462) or palmella colonies. Also, the 
contents of non-motile cells may divide up to form either soospores or 
isogametes. 



Fig. 460. Chlamydomonas braunii 

4, mature individual; B, small gamete; C, large gamete; B, F, stages 
in fusion ; zygote. (After Goroschankin) 

Relationship. Chlamydomonas and closely related fonns seem 
dearly to be descended from a family of green flagellates (the 
Polyhlepharidaceae). This family of flagellates (Figs. 446-447) is 
;he most primitive family of the green algal series, and Chlamy^ 
iomonas is so similar to some of its members that if Chlamydomonas 
lid not have a cell wall it would be included in if. Sexual reoro- 
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Fic. 461. Two relatives of ChUatiy* 
domonas 

Left, Carteriat which has four fla- 
gella; right, Chlorogonium, which 
differs from CMamydomonaa largely 
in being long and slender. (Afto 
Dill and Franse) 


duction has not been reported in th€ 
more primitive members of the fam- 
ily, but in an advanced one there 
is a fusion of isogametes (Fig. 447) 
similar to that in ChlamydomoncLS. 

The members of the Polyblephari’- 
daceae resemble CMamydomonaa in 
possessing a single large chloroplast 
with pigmentation similar to that of 
other green algae. They also resemble 
CUamydomonaa in manufacturing 
starch, and in most cases there is a 
pyrenoid within the chloroplast. As 
in ChlamydoinonaSf the individuals 
have a single eyespot. The number of 
flagella varies from two to four and 
eight with the different genera. In 


some cases there are two contractile vacuoles, as is usual, in CMamydo* 
moms. As in Chlamydomonas, there is a highly developed nucleus which 
has a nuclear membrane and which divides mitotically. 



Fig. 462. Sphaerella 

Ay Sphaerdla jdtanalis : a, strand of protoplasm reaching from protoplast to 
ceil wall; eyespot; n, nucleus; p, pyrenoid; c, chloroplast. B, SphaereUa 
droeMcensis. C, p alm e lla stage of Sphaerdla ^landis. D, individual of 
Sphaer^Ua droebakensisi the contents have divided to form four soo^pores. E, 
many gametes within the mother cell. F, gamete. Hy fusion of gametes. 
/, sygote. (After Reichenow and WoDmiwelw^ 
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In the green algae there are, as previously mentioned, quite 
number of different lines of evolution, and several of these appe 
to have started from Chlamydommas or similar forms. 

From the considerations given above it appears that Chlam 
domonas and closely related unicellxilar forms are very primiti' 
green algae. A consideration 
of Chlamydornonas and its 
near relatives among the uni- 
cellular green algae and green 
flagellates should therefore 
indicate those features which 
are characteristic of primi- 
tive green algae. We may 
conclude that among the 
structures which characteri 2 se 
the most primitive green 
algae are flagella, contractile 
vacuoles, an eyespot, a single 
cup-shaped chloroplast, and, 
in those which are algae 
rather than flagellates, a cell 
wall containing cellulose. The 
primitive green algae are uni- 
cellular and motile. The di- 
vision of the protoplast is not 
due to the formation of cross 
walls but to the activity of the protoplast itself ; the old cell wal 
disintegrates, while the new protoplasts form new cell walls arounc 
themselves. New individuals are like the parent ones except fo] 
size. The simple green algae reproduce sexually as well as asex- 
ually; sexual reproduction is due to the fusion of isogametes. 



Fic. 463. Brachiomonas submarina^ a 
relative of ChUunydomoms 

First two lines, a mature individual and 
division of protoplast to form zoo- 
spores ; last line, formation of gametes. 
(After Teodoresco) 


Volvox^ a Colonial Green Alga 

General characteristics. The genus Vobox contains a numbei 
of species of colonial algae (Figs* 464-469) which are very common 
in fresh-water ponds and sometimes occur in great abundance in 
lakes. They are more or less the size of a pinhead, and are among 




Fig. 464. Volvox merrillii 


A colony within which are many young eggs (the smaller round homogeneous 
bodies) and a few groups of spennatozoids. The latter are larger than the 
young eggs in the drawing and can be seen to be composed of a number of 
individual spermatozoids. Note that there are prominent protoplasmic strands 
connecting the individuals of the colony, (x 100) 



Fic. 465, Volvox merrillii, a colony within which are many oospores* (X 100) 
Lower rig^t, a single oospore showing spiny cell wall 
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the most beautiful and fascinating objects in the plant kingdom. 
A colony may contain as few as five hundred cells, but usually they 
are several thousand. The cells are arranged in a single layer at the 
periphery of the colony and are surrounded by a gelatinous matrix 
(Figs. 465, 467). The center of the colony may contain thinner 
gelatinous material or water. In some species the individual cells 


i-t'iiifi II 



Fic. 466. Volvox (Merrillosphaera) africana, a bisexual colony 

Note that no connecting strands are visible between the cells of the colony. 
The large cells within the colony are oospores. The six smaller bodies are 
groups of spermatozoids. (x 165 ) 

are coimected with each other by prominent protoplasmic strands 
(Figs. 464, 465), in others by fine strands, while in still other species 
connecting strands have not been demonstrated (Figs, 466, 468)- 
However, there^is indirect evidence that protoplasmic connections 
between cells, perhaps very fine ones in some cases, are of gen- 
eral occurrence in Volvox and related genera. The individual cells 
are much like those of Chlamydomonas. They have two flagella, 
contractile vacuoles, an eyespot, and a single cbloroplast which 
is often cup-shaped and usually has a single pyrenoid. Volvox 
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may, therefore, be thought of as a colony of ChlamydotTtOTMS-VikB 
individuals. 

A Volvox colony may swim about rather rapidly by the move- 
ments of the flagella of individual cells. The cells are so arranged 



Fig, 467. Volvox glohator^ A somewhat diagrammatic section through a colony 
in which three daughter colonies are developing 

Note that the reproductive are already differentiated in the (kughter 
colonies. (After Janet) 

that the smaller anterior end points outward. The flagella are 
attached to this end and project out of the gelatinous matrix 
(Figs. 467, 469). Nearly all the cells of a Voloox colony are vege- 
tative cells and remain so throughout the life of the colony. De- 
pending on the species and circumstances, the reproductive cells 
produced by a colony may be either sexutd (Fig. 46S) or asexual 
(Fig. 467) or both sexual and asexual. 
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Asexual reproduction of Volvox. In a Vohox colony which i 
destined to reproduce vegetatively, a few cells in the posterior en 
enlarge, move toward the center of the colony, and lose thei 
flagella. Each cell then divides up to form a new colony, whid 
develops to a considerable size while within the parent colon: 
(Fig. 467). Finally the parent colony disintegrates and the daugh 
ter colonies are set free. Often granddaughter colonies appea 



Fig. 468. Volvox (Merrillosphaera) carteri 

Note the large asexual daughter colonies within the mother colony and the 
granddaughter colonies withM the daughter colonies. Note also that no proto- 
pksmic connections are visible 

within the daughter colonies while the latter are still within the 
parent colony (Fig. 468). 

Sexual reproduction of Volvox. In sexual reproduction either a 
few or a considerable number of cells in the posterior part of the 
colony become differentiated. Male and female cells may be found 
either in the same (Figs. 464, 466, 469) or in different colonies 
(Fig. 465). The male cells are biflagellate spermatozoids and are 
produced in large numbers by the division of a single cell (Fig. 469). 
The female cells are egp (Fig. 469). Each egg is formed by the en- 
largement of a single ceil which loses its flagella and becomes 
rounded and very much larger than a vegetative cell. The spermar 
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toroids swim actively in the water and reach the eggs. A single 
spennatozoid enters an egg, and its nucleus fuses with the egg 
nucleus, thus effecting fertilization. This fertilized egg, or zygote, 
surrounds itself with a heavy cell wall and becomes an oospore, 
which is a spore formed from a fertilized egg. The cell wall of the 



Fxg. 469. Left, a somewhat diagrammatic section of a sexual colony of Volvox 
globator. Right, group of spermatozoids of Volvox aureus 

The l^e single cells which project inwEurd are the eggs, while the groups of 
cells similarly projecting inward are spermatozoids in various stages of develop- 
ment. p, ps^renoid; c, chloroplast; n, nucleus; v, contractile vacuoles; e, eye- 
spot. (After Janet) 

oospore may be either smooth (Fig. 466) or spiny (Fig. 466). The 
oospore is a resting spore and can resist adverse conditions such as 
the drying up of a pond in which the Volvox is growing, and then 
germinate when conditions again become favorable. During the 
germination of the oospore, the thick outer wall splits and the de- 
veloping contents, surrounded by the inner layer of the wall, 
escape (Fig. 470). The protoplast divides up to form a colony in 
much the same manner as when an aseTOal reproductive cell pro- 
duces a colony (Fig. 470). 
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In one species (Volvox rousseletii) the protoplast of the oospore becomes 
converted into a zoospore (Fig. 471) which in structure is very much like 
an individual of Chlamydomonas, This emphasizes the relationship of 
Volvox to Chlamydomonas, This zoospore divides up to a form a colony. 
A very curious feature in the development of colonies, whether formed 
from asexual cells within a mother colony or from the protoplast of a 



Fic. 470. Development of oospore in young colony of Volvox minor 

A, an egg near which are many spermatozoids; oospore; C, oospore with 
contents divided to form two c^s; D, to form four cells ; B, the multicellular 
embryo surrounded by the inner layer of the cell wall escaping from the outer 
layer; F, an older stage in development shown without the cell wall (note 
that the cells are arranged in the form of a hollow sphere) ; 0, young individual 
within tile inner wall of the oospore. (X 300). After Kirchner 

zygote, is that at a rather late stage the colony turns completely inside out. 
The flagella are produced before this inversion and project inward. In- 
version places them at the periphery of the colony. Sperm colonies also 
undergo inversion. 

Relationship of Volvox. The genus Volvox is the culmination of 
one line of evolution which may be traced back to Chlamydomonas 
as a similar simple alga. Chlamydomonas and Volvox, with the 
colonial forms of vajying degrees of complexity which connect 
them, compose one of the most beautiful of all known evolutionary 
series. The simplest of the colonial forms consists of four cells, and 
is just the t)^ of colony that would result if four zoospores 




Fia 471. A zoospore of Volvox Fic, 472. Gonitm sociale, a colony of 
rousseletU four ChlamydomonasiSLe cells 

This zoospore is formed within the Side and top view of a colony and stages 
oospore and after escaping divides in division of cells of colony to form 
up to form a colony, (x 750). daughter colonies, (x 300). After West 
After Poco^ and West 



Pic. 473. Goitium pectordle 

Top and side view of a colony, gam^ and fusion of gametes to form zygote. 
(After Stein and Schussnig) 
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produced by the division of a Chlamydomonas cell, instead of sepa- 
rating, held together until they reached maturity (Fig. 472). 
Between this small colony and the large ones of Volvox there are 
various intermediate forms (Fig. 565, left). Along with the in- 
creasing number of cells in the colony, other specializations have 
occurred. In the simple colonies all cells are reproductive (Figs. 
472, 475). In a somewhat more advanced one, a few cells remain 
small and vegetative while the majority are larger and are re- 
productive (Fig. 479), Then there is a form in which about half are 
small and vegetative (Fig. 480). Finally, in Volvox only a few are 
reproductive (Fig. 465). In the simpler colonies sexual reproduc- 
tion is isogamous as in Chlamydomonas (Fig. 473) ; in an inter- 
mediate form the fusing cells are similar except that the female are 
much larger than the male (Fig. 476) ; in Volvox we have highly 
differentiated eggs and spermatozoids. Connecting forms between 
Chlamydomonas and Volvox are described below in more detail. 


THE MOTILE COLONIAL GREEN ALGAE 


The order Volvocales includes the flagellates of the family Polybleph^ 
aridaceae as well as Chlamydomonas and Volvox and intermediate and 


related forms. 

GoTihm, The simplest colo- 
nial forms intermediate between 
Chlamydomonas and Volvox are 
in the genus Gonium, Oonium 
sodak is a colony of four CMamy- 
dornonaS’-Vika cells embedded in 
a common gelatinous matrix. 
AH of the cells are alike, and 
each can reproduce a colony 
(Fig. 4721. 

Another species of ffoniwm, 
Oonium j)ectoralef is slightly 



more complex, as the colony 
consists of a plate of sixteen 
cells (Fig. 473). Otherwise it is 
very shnilar to Gonium sodale. 
Each cell of the colony may (fi- 


Fig. 474. Gonium pectorale 

A mature zygote and germination of zy- 
gote to form small colony, (x 400). After 
Schreiber 


vide and produce a new colony. Sexual reproduction is by the fusion of 
rimilar gametes (isogametes), as in most species of Chlamydomonas. The 
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gametes are formed by the division of one cell of a colony to form sixteen 
gametes. Two gametes from different colonies fuse to form a single cell or 
zygospore, which becomes surrounded by a membrane. On geriiiination 
the contents of the zygospore divide to form foiu- zoospores, which may 
be united and thus form a small colony (Fig. 474). 



Fic, 475. Pandorina morum 

A, mature colony; B, a single individual (note two contractile vacuoles above, 
eyespot to the rigjit, nucleus in the center, and pyrenoidVieap posterior end) ; 
C, c^ of mother colony forming daughter colonies; D, gametes escaping 
from a sexual colony; E, large and small gametes; F, 0, fusion of gamete; 
Hf zygote; J, /, JT, germination of zygote to produce zoospore; JIf, JV, 
division of zoospore to form colony. (X 360). After Pringsheim 

Pandorina. This genus shows what may be regarded as a further 
advance in that the colony has a spherical form (Fig. 475) . As in Oonitm, 
any cell of the cobny may divide to form a new colony. Sexual reproduc- 
tion results from the fusion of motile gametes produced by the division of a 
cell of a colony to form sixteen gametes, and is similar to that of Oonium 
^cept that usually a small active (male) gamete fuses with a larger more 
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sluggish (female) gamete (Fig. 475) . This fusion of unequal gametes has been 
regarded as indicating a very primitive stage in the differentiation of sex. 



Fic. 476. Eudorina elegons 

A female colony mth large gam- 
etes around which are two bun- 
dles of spermatozoids and nu- 
merous free spermatozoids some 
of which are in contact with the 
large female gametes. (After 
Goebel) 



Fic. 477. Eudorina elegans 

Left, a single cell (x 325). Note 
two contractile vacuoles, prominent 
eyespot, nucleus in the center of 
the cell, and below two pyrenoids. 
Right, section of a cell showing lens- 
shaped clear area in the hollow of 
the cup-shaped pigmented area of 
the eyespot. Note section of large 
pyrenoid in lower part of cell, (After 
Franze and Mast) 


Eudorina. The colony of Eudorina consists of usually thirty-two 
CMamtjdomonas-like cells loosely arranged near the periphery of a gelati- 
nous matrix (Figs. 476, 477). As in the genera previously described, 
each cell of a vegetative colony may form a new colony. However, in 
sexual reproduction there is a 
distinct differentiation of sexes, 
which are usually found in sep- 
arate colonies. Some colonies 
develop as female. These are 
similar to vegetative colonies 
except that the cehs enlarge 
slightly and each functions as 
an egg (Fig. 476). In male col- 
onies each cell divides to form 
sixty-four pear-shaped, biflagel- 
late spermatozoids. A sperma- 
tozoid fuses with an egg to 
form an oospore, which, on ger- 
mination (Fig. 478), produces 
a new colony. 



Fig. 478. Eudorina elegms 

Zygotes, three stages in germination of 
zygote to produce zoospore, and two 
stages in division of zoospore to form col- 
ony. (After Schreiber) 






Fig. 479, PleodorinaMlinoiensis 

4; ^ture colony (x 260 ) ; the four smaU oeUs to the left are vegetative 
while all the r^amdCT are reproductive. B, the four small anterior oella 
remam v^^totive while the other and larger cells are producing daughter 
^omm. C, A iwo views of group of sperm oelle. B-H, division of mother 
^wMe TOthm mo^ colony, to form a daughter colony. I-L, side 
■view of division of ceM to form dau^ter colony. M-P, divisions to form 
daughter colony, as seen ftom above. (After Eofoid and Merton) 
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Fig. 480. Pleodorina califomica 

Note small vegetative cells to the 
left and larger reproductive cells to 
the right. (X 160) 


Pleodorina* In all the preceding 
forms any cell of a colony may be- 
come reproductive, and so there is no 
differentiation of vegetative and re- 
productive cells. Such a differentia- 
tion is seen in Pleodorina. Pleodorina 
Ulinoienais usually has thirty-two 
cells as does Evdorma. Also, both 
asexual and sexual reproduction are 
similar in the two cases. However, in 
Pleodorina illinoienm four cells in 
the front or anterior end of the colony 
are small and remain vegetative, while 
the others are larger and any of them 
may reproduce the colony (Fig. 479). 
The fact that it is the cells in the 
anterior end which are vegetative 
would seem to be significant. The differentiation of purely vegetative 
cells is further advanced in Pleodorina califomica. Here there are about 
sixty-four or one hundred and 
twenty-eight cells, about half 
of which may be reproductive, 
while the remainder, located in 
the anterior end of the colony, 
are small vegetative cells (Fig. 

480). 

Volvox. The higher mem- 
bers of the series are placed in 
the genus Volvox^ where the cells 
in a colony are usually very 
numerous, often as many as 
twenty-five thousand. Sexual 
differentiation, which is sug- 
gested by the fusion of small 
and large gametes in Pandorina 
and is very evident in the small 
spermatozoids and large female 
gametes of Ettdorina, reaches 
its culmination in the spermato- 
zoids and eggs of Vohox. The 
differentiation of vegetative and 
reproductive cells, which is evident in the four vegetative cells of PZeo- 
doTuna iUvnoiefnais and more pronounced in Pleodorina calif omica, also 



Fic. 481. Platydoiina, a Battened colo- 
nial form belonging to the Volvocaceae, 
(X 290) 

Left, face view; center, a single cell 
(note two contractile vacuoles and eye- 
spot at the anterior end, the nucleus in 
the center, a single large chloroplast 
around the nucleus, and a large pyrenoid 
in the chloroplast at posterior end) ; rig^t, 
side view of a colony. (After Kofoid) 
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Fic. 482. Stephanosphaera pUivialis 

Af mature colony; B, individuals of a colony giving rise to daughter colonies; 
Cf formation of gametes; B, later stage with some of the gametes fusing; 
B-/, gamete and fusion of gametes to form zygospore 


reaches its culmination in VolvoXj where thousands of cells may be 
vegetative and only a comparatively small number are reproductive. 

Other colonial Volvocale$> Included in 



Fig* 483. Spondylojnorum^ 
a ^lony of sixteen cells 

After Stein 


the VolvoccUes are a number of colonial algae 
other than those on a more or less direct line 
from Chlamydomonas to Volvox. Platydorina 
is a flattened horseshoe*-shaped colony of 
sixteen or thirty-two CWamydomonos-like 
cells (Fig. 481). All cells are similar and 
each can produce a new colony. PlcUydorina 
is believ^ to be derived from Eudorina^ 
which, under certain conditions, can be 
made to assume a form much like Platy- 
(krina. Platydorina thus appears to be an 
offshoot from the main line of evolution 
which has culminated in Volvox. 

Siephanoephaera is a colony of usually 
eight cells which are arranged in an equato- 
rial circle within a tough spherical or ellip- 
soidal covering (Kg. 482). Each protoplast 
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has two flagella which project beyond the covering of the colony. Also 
each protoplast has protoplasmic processes, like those of SphaerelUiy which 
reach to the tough covering of the colony just as those of Spkaerella 
reach to the tough cell wall. Stephanosphaera thus appears to be related 
to Sphaerella in much the same way as Gonium or Pandorina is to 
Chlamydomonas. All the protoplasts of a colony of Stephanosphaera are 
similar, and each can give rise to a daughter colony. Sexual reproduction 
is by the fusion of two biflagellate isogametes. These are formed in large 
numbers by the division of the individual protoplasts. 

The colony of Spondylornorum contains eight or sixteen cells. These 
are arranged in tiers of four cells, the cells of one tier alternating with those 
of the next (Fig. 483). Each ceO has four flagella. This suggests that 
Spondylornorum may be related to the unicellular Carteriay which has four 
flagella and differs from Chlamijdomonas only in this respect. There is also 
a colonial genus similar to Spondylornorum except that the cells have only 
two flagella and are thus similar to the cells of Chlamydomonas, 


ORDER TETRASPORALESy THE PALMELLOID ALGAE 

General characteristics. We have seen that motility is char- 
acteristic of primitive green algae. The evolution of motile colonies 
has led to a fairly high degree of differentiation in VolvoXy but does 
not seem to have resulted in plants of any considerable size. In 
contrast to the Volvocales, the higher plants are non--motile and are 
characterized by a great development of vegetative divisions which 
usually result in a considerable amount of vegetative tissue. A 
step in this direction is seen in the Tetrasporales, In the Volvocales 
the motile condition is dominant and the non-motile is transitoiy. 
In the Tetraspordles the reverse is true, as in them the non-motile 
phase is dominant and the motile is transitory. Most of the Tetfo- 
sporales are colonial forms in which the non-motile cells are held 
together in a gelatinous matrix formed by the gelatinization of the 
cell walls of successive generations (Fig. 484). 

The ordinary vegetative stage of the Tetraspordles is therefore 
similar to the palmella stage of Chlamydomonas (Fig. 458). In them 
the palmella stage of Chlamydomonas has become dominant, while 
the motile stage is transitory, the reverse of what we have seen in 
Chlamydomonas. 

Palmella. The genus Palmella is very much like the palmella 
stage of Chlamydomoms (Fig. 458), and consists of a small amor- 
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phous colony of spherical or ellipsoidal cells without flagella, held 
together in a gelatinous matrix. An ordinary vegetative cell can 

acquire two flagella and 
N \\ \\ I ' / swim out of the colony as 

\\\\C\\ \v\\ \ / “ CMamydomonas. After 

WWnV \\\\i 4 / “loving about for a time, 

\\ \ \ settles down and by re- 

\\v\#m | is r\ peated vegetative division 

\lc forms a new colony. Pair 

reproduces asexually 
bythe division of the proto- 
\u q£ vegetative cell 

'■® // '\ y ^ zoospores, sexually 

’s\y/ «>^sr by the fusion of biagellate 

IL isogametes formed in con- 

^ siderable numbers by the 

/ division of the protoplast 

®C ^ vegetative cell. 

y \ ^ Pdmdla is of great in- 

/ jffiu /Jy/A terest because it has a 

W 1§8 -yy [/ / dominant phase consisting 

of a colony of non'-motile 
ic. . etraspora cclls in which repeated veg- 

4, portion of a colony sho^g vegetetive gt^tive divisions result in 
cells with pseudocilia; B, division of cells , i. i* j. 

to form gametes; C, gamete greatly en- ^ large number of vegeta- 
larged (note similaiily to ChktmydoTnonoui tiv6 cells. These features 

in two contTMtile wuole^ eyes^t, and characteristic of most 
cup^3haped cmoroplast with single pyre- jf . 1 . m ^ 7 j 

noid); 2>-^, stages in fusion of gametes; ^he Tetrasporcues and 
0, youi^ zygote; H, mature zygote; 7, are generally interpreted 

tw ip»up8 of aplam^M, each fonn^ ^ indicating the beginning 
by the germination of a single zygote; /, , r. T 

young colony formed by the germination ®' 1^^® evolution wniOu 
erf a group of aplanospores. Ml except Z>, has resulted in the large 

stationary vegetative M- 
x660) les of higher plants. The 

VohoccHes represent the 
evolution of the motile phase of such primitive algae as Chlamy- 
domorm. This line of evolution is known as the volvocine Tine, and 
any series of forms showing the evolution of motile colonies is said 


Fig. 484. T etraspora 

A, portion of a colony showing vegetative 
cells with pseudocilia; B, division of cells 
to form gametes; C, gamete greatly en- 
larged (note similaiily to ChlamydoTnonas 
m two contractile vacuoles, eyespot, and 
cup^shaped chloroplast with single pyre- 
noid) ; 2>-F, stages in fusion of gametes; 
0, youi^ zygote; H, mature zygote; 7, 
two groups of aplanospores, ea^ formed 
by the germination of a sin^e zygote ; J, 
young colony formed by tim germination 
trf a group of aplanospores. Ml except 7>, 
g^inosa (irfter Kb^ver) ; D, T, Ivbrka 
(after Beinke). (All except C and B, 
X660) 
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to show a volvocine tendency. In a similar way the Tetrasporales 
represent the development of palmelloid colonies and indicate the 
beginning of a line of evolution in which motility is restricted to 
reproductive stages and in which there is a development of vege- 
tative divisions of non-motile cells with the production of non- 
motUe vegetative cells. This line of evolution is called the tetra- 
sporine linci and any series in which the above characteristics are 
prominent is said to show 
a tetrasporine tendency. 

Series with volvocine and 
with tetrasporine tenden- 
cies are found in other 
divisions of algae besides 
the Chlorophyta. 

Tetraspora^ This genus 
is veiy like Palmdla except 
that the individual cells 
have two long motionless 
protoplasmic processes, or 
pseudocilia, on the side to- 
ward the exterior of the 
colony (Fig, 484). These 
pseudocilia extend to or be- 
yond the boundary of the 
colony. Different species 
have irr^ukur gelatinous 
colonies of various sizes and 
shapes. Tetraspora resem- 
bles Pdmella in that non-motile vegetative cells readily change to biflagel- 
late motile cells which swim out of the parent colony and start a new col- 
ony. When a non-motile cell becomes motile the pseudocilia are discarded 
and true flagella produced. Also, as in PcUmdla, biflagellate zoospores are 
formed by the division of the protoplast of a non-motile v^etative cell, 
and sexu^ reproduction is due to the fusion of biflagellate isogametes. 

Apiocystis, This alga forms microscopic pear-shaped colonies which 
are attached to some object by the small end (Kg. 486). The cells are 
arranged near the periphery of the colony, and each has two pseudocilia 
which project from the gelatinous envelope of the colony. As in PdlmeOa 
and Tetasporaf non-motile vegetative cells may change to motile ones 
and leave the colony, biflagellate zoospores are formed by the division 



Fic. 485. Apiocystis hrmmiana 

Left, stages in development of colony; cen- 
ter, zoospores escaping from the colony; 
right, fusion of gametes to form zygote. 
(X 300), After Moore 
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of the protoplast of a vegetative cell, and sexual reproduction takes 
place by the fusion of small biflagellate isogametes. 

Prasinocladus. The 
genus Pradnocladm is 
an interesting member 
of the Tdraspordles be- 
cause it forms branched 
colonies, often called 
dendroid colonies (Fig, 
486). Perhaps the chief 
interest in this curious 
type of colony hes in 
the fact that dendroid 
colonies are found in 
other lin^ of evolution 
which parallel more or 
less the evolution in the 
green algae. A colony 
is started by a quadri- 
flagellate zoospore which 
settles on some substra- 
tum, loses its fiagella, 
and secretes a gelatinous 
envelope. After a time 
the outer layer of the 
envelope may rupture 
at the apex and the con- 
tents move outward and 
partially escape. After 
this partial escape the 
protoplast forms addi- 
tional enveloping ma- 
terial. When the pro- 
toplast which moves 
upward divides into 
two, branching results. 
At times the migrating 
protoplast is flagellated, 
and the protoplast may 
escape as a quadriflagellate zoospore and swim away to form a new col- 
ony, A relationship to the very primitive green algae is indicated by the 
presence of an eyespot and a cup-shaped chloroplast with a single pyie- 
noid. At the anterior end of the cell there is a contractile vacuole. 



Fig. 486 . Prasinochrdus 

A, habit of colony (x 220) ; B, end of a branch 
in which one cell has given rise to four; C, a 
zoospore at the end of a branch; D, zoospore; 
E-Iy germination of zoospore to produce a col- 
ony ; J , tip of a branch at the time the terminal 
cell is moving forward. (After Davis) 
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ORDER VLOTRICHALES, FILAMENTOUS AND EXPANDED 
GREEN ALGAE 

Vlothrix, a Simple FilamentoiK Green Alga 

General characteristics. UXothrix is a filamentous green alga 
which is frequently abundant as a hairy covering on stones in 
slow-running streams, ponds, etc. The plant consists of a single 
imbranched row of cells (Fig. 487). The 
cells are all similar and capable of division 
and reproduction, except the basal one 
which serves to attach the plant to the 
substratum. Each cell contains a single 
nucleus and a single chioroplast (Fig. 487). 

A filament increases m length by transverse 
divisions of the cells. 

When a cell divides, the protoplast di- 
vides into two daughter protoplasts as in 
Chlamydcmionas (Fig. 488). These daugh- 
ter protoplasts are separated from each 
other by the formation of a cross wail 
which divides the mother cell in two. 

Except for this cross wall, the daughter 
cells are surrounded by the walls of the 
mother cell. The separation of daughter Fic. 487. Cells from fila- 
protoplasts by the formation of a cross VUttbrix 

wall is aimilfl.r to what we find in higher Note that each ceD con- 
plants and is in striking contrast to the 
type of wall formation characteristic of plast. (x 462) 
Chlamydomonas and the motile colonies 
related to it. We have seen that in these cases walls are formed 
anew around the entire protoplasts of the daughter cells and that 
the wall of the mother cell disintegrates. In Uhthriz a new wall 
is formed only between the two daughter protoplasts, and this 
results in the production of a cross wall which is attached to the 
persistent walk of the mother cell. The division of a cell into two 
parts by the formation of a cross wall enables Uhthriz to form 
filaments. Ulotkrix is filamentous because partition walls are 
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formed in only one direction ; that is, transverse to the mother 
cell. The same type of wall formation in two planes results in 
sheets. Wall formation in three directions builds solid tissue. 

Asexual reproduction of Ulothrix. Asexual reproduction takes 
place by means of zoospores with four flagella (Fig. 489). These 
zoospores are similar to those of Chlamydomonas and the Tetrci- 
sporales, and each contains a red eyespot and a chloroplast. The 
zoospores are formed from ordinary vegetative cells by the division 
of the protoplast into a number of 
separate parts, each of which ac- 
quires the characteristics of a zoo- 
spore. This method of formation 
is the same as we have observed 
in zoospore formation in Chlamy- 
domonas. The zoospores escape 
through an opening in the cell wall, 
and, after swimming for a time, 
come to rest and grow into new 
plants (Fig. 489). In gerroinating, 
a zoospore elongates and is divided 
into two cells by a transverse di- 
vision. Repeated transverse divi- 
Fic. 488. Ulothrix results in the pro- 

. j. . . , ^ , duction of a mature plant. 

Stages m division of protoplasm « t ^ . 

bydeavage. Note nuclei divid- Sexual reproduction. Ulothrix 

ing by mitosis. (After Lind) reproduces sexually by means of 
bifl^ellate gametes. They are pro- 
duced in the same way as the zoospores. In structure they are 
hke the zoospores except that the gametes never possess more 
than two flagella, are smaller than zoospores, and are produced 
in much larger numbers in a cell (Fig. 489). Two gametes fuse 
to form a single cell known as a zygospore (Fig. 489), which 
becomes surrounded by a cell wall. After a period of rest, the 
zygospore germinates and produces a small sin^e-cell plant. The 
protoplast of this divides to form a number of zoospores which, 
like other zoospores, grow into ordinary vegetative plants (Fig. 489). 

Tlie fact that gametes are similar to zoospores indicates, as in 
CMamydomonaSf that gametes are modifled zoospores ^Tid that 
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sexuality may have resulted in some ancestor of Ulothrix through 
a change of non-sexual zoospores into sexual gametes. 

In the same species of Ulothrix there may be a fusion of isoga- 
metes, in which case there is no distinction of sex, or there may be a 
fusion of microgametes (small gametes) and megagametes (large 
gametes) which indicates an early stage in the dijfferentiation of sexes. 




Fic. 489. Ulothrix 

A, the formation of zoospores; B, the germination of zoospores; C, the 
formation and escape of gametes; £>, the conjugation of gametes; B, the 
ge rmina tion of zygospore with the production of zoospores. (Redrawn 
after Dodel-Port) 

Relationship of Ulothrix* The similarity of reproductive cells of 
Ulothrix to the mature individuals, the zoospores, and the gametes 
of Chlamydomonas and to the motile reproductive cells of the 
Tetra$porales indicates that Ulothrix may have been derived from 
some such fonn as Chlamydomoncts through the Tetrasporales. 
Not only are reproductive ceDs of Ulothrix similar to those of 
ChlamydomonaSj but the method of division by which they are 
formed is also similar. 
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The great advance shown by Ulothrix over the Tetrasporaks 
is that when daughter protoplasts are produced by vegetative divi- 
sions, the only new w’alls formed are cross walls which serve to 
hold the daughter cells together. This results in the production 
of a filamentous plant body. The chief differ- 
ence between the Tetrasporaks and Ulothrix is 
thus in vegetative structure rather than in the 
methods of reproduction. There are, however, 
genera with vegetative forms intermediate be- 
tween the irregular gelatinous colonies of such 
types as Palmella and the filaments of Ulothrix. 
These intermediate forms may suggest the 
course followed by the ancestors of Ulothrix. 
One of these is shown in Fig. 490. 

In Ulothrix cell division is always in the 
same plane ; but in some advanced green algae 
Fic. 490. Geminella division in more than one plane results in va- 
interrupta. (X480) rious types of branched filaments and sheets. 

After Lagerheim The same method of division makes possible 
the complicated types of plant body which we 
find in flowering plants. 

In Ulothrix we see the two prominent characteristics of the 
tetrasporine line. The non-motile phase is dominant, with motility 
confined to reproductive cells, and there is a considerable develop- 
ment of vegetative divisions. Thus Ulothrix, its relatives, and 
their descendants represent a continuation of the tetrasporine line 
of evolution. 

Various Ulotrichales 

General characteristics. Ulothrix is a very primitive represent- 
ative of a large order of green algae, the Ulotrichaks. The most 
primitive of the Ulotrichales are unbranched filaments. Some 
forms are simple branched filaments ; others have a complicated 
branching system consisting of a prostrate creeping part from 
which erect branches arise; stiU others are in sheets which in 
places may be several cells in thickness. In the order we find 
sexual reproduction by the fusion of isogametes, the fusion of 
heterogametes (gametes of different sizes), and the fertilization of 
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eggs by spermatozoids. Asexual reproduction takes place in vari- 
ous ways, including the frag^nentation of the plant body and the 
formation of zoospores and of aplanospores and akinetes. Aplano- 
spores are thick-walled spores which are formed within a vegetative 
cell and are surrounded by a wall which is distinct from that of the 



Fig. 491. Stigeoclonium fiageUifenim 


A, branches in a fairly young stage; B, zoosporangiuna with zoospores; C, 
zoospores; B, gametangia with gametes ; B, gametes; fusion of gametes; 
G, palmella stage. (X 300). After Tilden 


cell in which it is contained. An akinete is a thick-walled spore in 
the formation of which an entire vegetative cell, including the cell 
wall, takes part. 

Siigeoclomum. Stigeoclonium is a filamentous alga with a cushionlike 
basal iwrtion from which spring numeroiK rather sparingly branched erect 
filaments (Fig. 491). The cells have many points in common with those of 
Uloihrix. Asexual reproduction is by means of zoospores which develop 
from vegetative cells. Vegetative reproduction is also due to aplanospores 
and akinetes. Sexual reproduction is by the fusion of biflagellate iso- 
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gametes. Stigeoclonium often changes to a palmella stage, in which it 
multiplies vegetatively. The presence of this palmella stage and the simi- 
larity of the reproductive cells to those of Chlamydommcts indicate that, 
just as in the case of Ulothrix, Stigeoclonium was derived through the Tdror 
sporoles from some form resembling CJdamydoTnmas. 



Fig. 492. Drapamaldia 

C^ter, method of branching (x 65); lower left, escape of zoospores; lower 
light, zoo^res. Note two contractile vacuoles, eyespot, and cup-shaped 
chloroplast. (Lower figures after Johnson) 

^ Drapanuildia, Species of Draparnaldia are like Stigeoclonium in hav- 
mg prostrate and erect parts. In the erect part there is a conspicuous 
^erentiation between large main branches and smaller side branches 
(Fig 492) Asexual reproduction is by quadriflagellate zoospores which 
are form^ in the ceils of the smaU branches (Fig. 492). A zoospore has a 
single chloroplast with one or more pyrenoids, an eyespot, and two con- 
tractile vacuoles which contract alternately. The zoospores, therefore. 
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have characteristics which are very similar to those of the most primitive 
gr^n algae. Although Drapamaldia shows a very high degree of vegetative 
differentiation, it indicates the character of the primitive green algae 
from which it appears to have been derived when it produces zoospores. 
Drapamaldia reproduces sexually by the fusion of quadriflageilate 
gametes. 



Fig. 493. Ulva lactuca 

A, habit of youi^ plant ; B, surface view of v^etative portion, showing od- 
1;^ structure; C, cross section; D, longitudinal section where cells are be- 
ginning to form tubular filaments; E, section of base showing holdfasts com- 
posed of filaments formed by outgrowths of cells. {A, X §; B-E, X 150). 
After Thuret 

Viva, Vha is a marine alga which consists of a large sheet two 
cells in thickness and frequently several meters in length (Fig. 493). 
Asexual reproduction is by means of zoospores (Fig. 494). These 
are formed in ordinary vegetative cells by the dividing up of the 
protoplast and the metamorphosis of the divided parts into zoo- 
spores, which escape through an opening in the cell wall. Sexual 
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reproduction is by means of biflagellate isogametes, which are 
Formed from vegetative cells in much the same way as are the 
zoospores (Fig. 495). 

Two gametes fuse to form a zygote, which germinates immedi- 
ately to give rise to a thallus that produces only zoospores. These 
in turn give rise to thalli 
that produce only gametes 
and not zoospores. Thus 
in the life history of XJlva 
there is an alternation of 
plants which reproduce 
asexually by means of zoo- 
spores and plants which 
form gametes and not 
zoospores. The asexual 
and sexual plants look 
alike, and so we cannot 
tell them apart except 
when they are producing 
reproductive cells. 

The sexual plants have 
a single or haploid num- 
ber of chromosomes, while 
the asexual ones have a 
double or diploid number. 

As the gametes are derived 
from sexual plants with 
the haploid number of 
chromosomes, the gametes 
also have the haploid num- 
ber. When two gametes 
fuse, the resulting zygote 
has the diploid number, 

A zygote, on germination, gives rise to an asexual thallus with 
the same number of chromosomes as the zygote (diploid). When 
these plants produce zoospores the number of chromosomes is 
reduced so that the zoospores have a haploid number and give 
rise to sexual plants with a haploid number. There is thus an alter- 



Fig. 496. Diagram showing altemation of 
generations in life history of Ulva lactuca 

Above is an asexual plant. Below are the 
two kinds of sexual plants which are desig- 
nated + and — . Ihe zoospores from the 
asexual plant give rise to sexual plants. 
These produce gametes which fuse to form 
a zygote the germination of which results 
in an asexual plant 
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nation not only of asexual and sexual plants, but of asexual plants 
with a diploid number of chromosomes and sexual plants with a 
haploid number. This alternation is known as the oUemation of 
generations ; that is, an alternation of a diploid asexual generation 
and a haploid sexual.one. This alternation of generations is a very 
important feature in botanical studies, as it is 
characteristic of most brown and red algae and 
of bryophytes and all higher plants. 

In Ulva all the gametes look alike, so that we 
can hardly speak of male and female gametes. 
However, there are really two kinds of sexual 
plants, although they look alike and produce 
gametes that look alike. This is shown by the 
gametes in fusing. Gametes from the same thallus 
or from thalli of the same kind will not fuse with 
each other, while those from different kinds will 
fuse. There is thus an alternation of an asexual 
plant and two kinds of sexual ones (Fig. 496). 
This condition is general in algae with an alter- 
nation of generations. 

The basal portion, or holdfast, of Ulva is differen- 
tiated in a very peculiar mafiher. The cells of the lower 
part of the thallus produce tubular outgrowths which 
grow downward between the two layers of cells of the 
thallus (Fig. 493). These outgrowths of the cells are 
interlaced and make the lower portion of the thallus 
strong. Near the base they emerge and form a stout 
Fic.497. Entero- holdfast. 

morpha intesti- Related to Ulva is the genus Enteromorpha (Fig. 497). 
i»a2w, a relative The thallus is a hollow tube with a waU one cell in thick- 
of Ulva. ( X i) ness. This tube is formed by the separation of two lay- 
ers such as we see in Uha. In Enteromorpha, as in Ulva, 
all plants are alike, but there is an alternation of asexual pints repro- 
ducing by zoospores and sexual plants producing gametes. In those 
species which have been studied, the gametes of a fusing pair, as we 
have seen to be the case in Ulva, come from different plants. In one 
species of EnieroTnerpha the gametes which fuse with each other are 
hetOTogametes (Fig. 498') j that is, one is large and the other is 
indicating a differentiation of sex. Here we again see the tendency of 
various lines of algae to develop a differentiation of sex. 
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Relationship of Ulva. Although Uba is a much larger plant 
than Ulothrix, the similarity of the cells and particularly of the 
gametes and zoospores in the two indicates that they are related, 
and that Ulva is simply a more advanced form of Ulothrix. The 
difference between the structure of the plant body of Ulothrix and 
of Uba and its relatives is, however, so great that some botanists 
prefer to place Uba and its relatives in a separate order, the 
Ubales. 



Fic. 498. Enteromorpha intestinalis 


Upper line, large and small gametes, their fusion to form a zygote, and the 
germination of the zygote. Note conspicuous eyespot the pyrenoid in 
the chloroplast. Lower line, zoospore and its germination. (Gametes and 
zoospore, X 1250). After Kylin 


Coleochaete 

General characteristics. Coleochaete is a small alga that usually 
grows epiphytically on other water plants. It is of great interest 
because of the fact that it exhibits highly developed oogamy, as it 
has large non-motile eggs which are fertilized by small motile 
spermatozoids. Coleochaete consists of branching jSlaments. In 
some species all the filaments are prostrate and radiate from a 
center (Fig. 499). These filaments are often so close together as to 
form a continuous sheet. Asexual reproduction is by means of 
biflagellate zoospores which are formed singly within a cell (Fig. 
500). 

Sexual reproduction. The eggs of Coleochaete are borne singly 
in special cells or oogonia (Figs. 499, 501) which are formed by end 
cells of branches. In one species a long slender projection called a 
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trichogyne projects from the oogonium (Fig. 501, 502). In other 
species the projection is at most a small papilla. After the forma- 
tion of an oogonium the vegetative cells continue to grow, so that 
in disk forms of Coleockaeie the oogonium soon comes to be well 
within the margin of the disk (Fig. 499). 



Fig. 499. A disk form of Coleochaete 

Note that it is composed of branching filaments which are so close together 
as to produce the appearance of a solid sheet. The dark bodies are fertilized 
e^. These are overgrown to various extents by surrounding cells, (x 150) 


The spennatozoids are biflagellate, and are formed singly in 
small sp^iaUzed cells, the antheridia (Fig. 502). In disk forms the 
antheridia are produced by the division of vegetative cells (Fig. 503). 

After leaving an antheridium, a spermatozoid swims around. 
K it reaches an oogonium, it may enter through an opening prcn 
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duoed by the gelatinization of the wall at the tip of the papilla or 
trichogyne. The fertilized egg enlarges considerably and becomes 
surrounded by a thick wall to form an oospore. During the growth 
of the oospore, branches from the cell at the base of the oogonium 
and from the surrounding cells grow up over the oogonium and 
form a sterile covering around it (Figs. 499, 601, 502). The oospore 
is very resistant to adverse conditions, and may remain throughout 



Upper line, escape of zoospores (x 340), Lower left, zoospore drawn to show 
cMoroplaat ; lower right, zoospore drawn to show nucleus and not chloroplast 
(x 900). After Wesley 

the winter season without germinating. On germination, the 
contents divide up to form sixteen or thirty-two cells (Fig. 501), 
within each of which a zoospore is produced. 

The thaUus of CoHeochaeie has the haploid number of chromosomes. 
When an egg is fertilized by a spermatozoid the diploid number results. 
This number is reduced and the condition becomes haploid during the first 
two divisions of the germinating oospore, so that during the finther de- 
velopment of the cell mass which results from the germination of the 
oospore there is a haploid number of chromosomes. In Col&Khade there 
is, then, nothing which can be interpreted as an alternation of a hapbid 
^xual generation and a diploid asexual one. In Coleochade th^ is an 
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alternation of a sexual generation producing eggs and spermatozoids and 
the development of an asexual cellular mass with the production of zoo- 
spores. This cannot, however, be interpreted as a true alternation of 
generations. 



Fic. 501. Coleochaete pidvinata 

A, portion of a plant showing oogonium with trichogyne (t) ; B, the trichogyne 
of the oc^nium (o) has opened ; C, male and female nuclei are together in the 
oo^niuxn ; D, section of fertilized oogonium surrounded by cells produced by 
neighboring ^laments ; E, section of cellular mass formed by germinating of 
oospore. (After Oltmanns) 

Cdecchade is a member of the Ulotricihales, and shows a hi gh 
differentiation in sexual reproduction. In most of the Ulotricholes 
sexual reproduction is due to the fusion of isogametes, but hetero- 
gametes are also known (Fig. 498). We find, therefore, that in the 
Ulotrtch(de9) just as in the Volvoades, there are various stages in 
the differentiation of sex. As far as we can tell, the oogamy of 
and that of Coleochaete were developed entirely inde- 



Fig. 502. Coleochaete pidvituoa 

D, portion of a plant, showing oogonium in various stages of development and 
also antheridia, which are the small cells at the ends of filaments; A, B, 
growth of neighboring filaments around the oospore; E, spermatozoids! 
(After Pringsheim) 



Flc. 503. Coleochaete scutata 


Portion of a plant showing antheridia from some of which the spermatozoids 
have escaped. The anUieridia are the small cells bdow the center of the 
drawing. (After Pringsheim) 
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pendeotily I for Volvox is the culnunation of the volvocine line of 
evolution, while Coleochaete represents a high degree of sexual dif- 
ferentiation in the tetrasporine line. These are by no means the 
only cases of the independent development of oogamy. In fact, it 
appears that such a development has taken place many times in the 
plant kingdom. 

Protococcus 


General characteristics. Protococcus is one of the commonest, 
if not the most common, of all green algae, and is one of the most 
widely distributed and most numerous of all plants. It is also a 

very simple plant, per- 
haps the simplest of all 
green algae (Fig. 504). 
Students of the algae, 
however, are generally 
agreed that the sim- 
plicity of Protococcus 
is due to its being a 
reduced rather than a 
primitive form. An in- 
dividual Protococcus is 
either a single cell or a 
thallus of a few cells; 
that is, two or three 
or four and sometimes 
a few more. Each cell 
has a nucleus and a 
single chloroplast. The 
cells readily separate 
from each other. Pro- 
tococcus is often found 
as a green coating on damp places, particularly on trees, stones, 
walls, etc. The only method of reproduction known in Protococcus 
is the division of one cell into two and the separation of the 
resulting cells. 

Neither sexual reproduction, motile cells, nor any special form of 
reproduction is known in Protococcus. That this condition is not 



Fig. 504. Protococcus, a green alga which is com- 
mon as a green coating on tree trunks and stone 
walls. (X2470) 

A, a single cell ; B, a plant consisting of two cells ; 
C, a plant composed of four cells; Z>, a group 
of separate cells. Note the large chloroplast in 
each cell 
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primitive is indicated by many facts. Motility is characteristic of 
the flagellates, from which green algae appear to be descended. 
The most primitive green algae, of w'hieh Chlamydomonas may be 
regarded as a type and from which radiate various lines of evolu- 
tion, are characterized by motility and sexuality. Moreover, the 
method of cell division in Protococcus is not primitive. In the most 



Fig. 505. Cktdophora 

A, habit (X f). B, portion of a plant (x 6). C, portion of chloroplast in very 
young cell ; note that it is reticulate with many pyrenoids. Z>, portion of ma- 
ture cell ; five nuclei, winch are the large light-colored structures, are visible. 
The pyrenoids, which are mostly oval and are shown as darker than the nuclei, 
are very numerous 

primitive green algae division is not due to the formation of a cross 
wall but to the division of the protoplast itself; each daughter 
protoplast then surrounds itself with a new wall, and the wall of 
the mother cell disintegrates. The more specialized type of cell 
division that we have in the vegetative divisions of the Uhirichales 
is characterized by the formation of a cross wall across the cell. It 
is this method of cell division by cross-wall formation that we find 
in Protococcus. The most primitive algae are unicellular, while 
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Proiococcus shows relationship to the Ulotrichcilcs by the fact that 
it may be multicellular owing to the formation of cross walls. 
Moreover, these walls are not confined to one plane as in Ulothvix 
but are formed in different planes, a characteristic of the more 
highly developed Ulotrichales. 




Protocoams affords a good ex- 
ample of the fact that evolution 
does not always proceed toward 
complexity. As it shows, cross- 
wall formation in more than one 
plane, it seems that it must be 
descended from some fairly com- 
plex member of the UhtrichdleSj 
and that therefore its ancestors 
had sexual reproduction and had 
also asexual reproduction by 
means of zoospores. The sim- 
plicity of Protococcus may be 
connected with its change to a 
terrestrial habitat. Certainly, 
delicate branched algae could 
not survive in situations where 
Protococcus grows. If success is 
to be judged by the existence of 
enormous numbers of individu- 
als over a large part of the earth, 
then Protococcus is an exceed- 


F^506. Cladophora 


ingly successful alga. 


L^, gametangia with biflagellate Cladophora 

gametes; ni^t,zoosp(»aQ^with 

quadrifis^dlate zoospores The thallus of Cladophora is a 

branching filament in which the. cells 
are very long in ^pe (Fig. 505). Asexual reproduction is by means of quad- 
riflagellate zoospores (Fig. 506). Sexual reproduction is by the fiision of 
biflagellate iscgametes (lig. 506). Both zoospores and gametes are formed, 
by the division of the conteits of vegetative cells. Cladophora is of interest 
because each cell contains many nucld, and also because there is an^ter- 
nc^km of generations in its life hhlmy. Both gen^ations are alike in 
appearance; but one produces zoospor® and the othar gamete. The 
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zoospores are produced by a plant of the asexual generation. On germina- 
tion they give rise to sexual plants, which produce gametes. The gametes 
fuse to form a zygote, which on germination gives rise to an asexual plant, 
thus completing the alternation of generations. In some species it is evi- 
dent that, as in Uba, there are two kinds of gametophytic plants, because 



Fig. 507. Oedogotuum 

Formation and escape of zoospore and germination of zoospore resulting in a 
young plant. Note reticulate character of chloroplast in young plants 


gametes from one plant will not fuse with gametes from the same plant but 
only with gametes from a different individual. It seems likely that an 
alternation of generations has arisen independently many times in the 
plant kingdom, and that the alternation of generations in Clctdopkora arose 
independently of that in Ulva. 
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ORDER OEDOGONIALES 
Oedogonium 


General characteristics. Oedogonium is a very common and 
widely distributed alga, and is an excellent example to illustrate 
highly developed sexual reproduction in which a large non-motile 
egg is fertilized by a small motile spermato- 



zoid. For these reasons Oedogonium is a 
classic example of oogamous reproduction. 
The Oedogonium plant consists of an un- 
branched filament which, when young, is 
attached to the substratum by a basal cell 
developed as a holdfast (Fig. 507). When 
the filaments become older they may float 
freely in the water (Fig. 508). Each cell 
contains a single nucleus and a single large 
chloroplast, which is near the wall and com- 
pletely encircles the more central portion of 
the cell contents. The chloroplast is reticu- 
late and composed of anastomosing strands 
(Figs. 507, 508). The chloroplast has many 
pyrenoids, which are located at the points 
where the strands join each other. Starch is 
formed around the pyrenoids (Fig. 509). 

Cell division. The method by which the cells 
of Oedogonium divide is very different from that 


Fic. 508. Filament of ^ except in two 

Oedogonium closely relat^ genera (Fig. 509). In Oedogonium, 
« , . , , - before division, the nucleus migrates toward the 

the early stages of 

are four ceils, the a rmg, generally believed to be of hemi- 

antheridia. (x 240) cellulose, appears on the inner surface of the cell 
wall near the apical end (Fig. 509 B) . Soon a groove 
appears in this ring where the ring touches the ceil wall. On either side of 


the groove the ring remains joined to the cell wall of the mother cell, and the 
ring enlarges (Fig. 509 C). Meanwhile the nucleus has divided. The division 


of the nucleus is followed by a transveme division of the protoplast (Fig. 
509 £). The mother cell wall now ruptures opposite the groove, and the 
ring stretches out (Fig. 509 F). The two daughter protoplasts elongate until 
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the lower one occupies approximately that portion of the cell which is 
surrounded by the old wall of the mother cell while the upper protoplast 
fills that portion surrounded by the wall formed from the elongation of the 
ring and the very small portion of the mother cell which was above the 
ring (Fig. 509 G). This portion is plainly seen as a cap at the apex of the 
cell. When an apical end has taken part in several divisions it is surrounded 
by a series of ringlike markings around the tip, each ring being formed by 



Fic. 509. Oedogonium 

A, vegetative cells, showing character of protoplast with pyrenoids; B-G 
successive stages in cell division, (x 600). After Ahashi 


a different division. The two daughter protoplasts resulting from the 
division of a single cell are finally separated from each other by the secre- 
tion of a cell wall. This is joined to the mother ceil wall at approximately 
the place where the lower part of the wall of the mother cell joins the wall 
formed by the stretching of the ring. 

Asexual reproduction. Asexual reproduction is by zoospores, 
which are formed singly in vegetative cells (Fig. 507). The zoo- 
spores are egg-shaped structures. The anterior region is clear and 


Fic. 510. Oedogonnun 

A represents the escape of spermatozoids; B-E, fertilization; F, oospore; 
(?-/, escape of contents of oospore; J, K, formation of zoospores. {A redrawn 
after Him; the remainder redrawn after Jmsjiyi) 
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attach themselves on or near the oogonia, and each grows into a 
dwarf male which consists of only one or a few cells. 

Relationship. Oedogonium belongs to the small order Oedogo- 
nialeSy which contains only three closely related genera. Another 
common genus of this order is BuWochaete, in which the plant con- 
sists of a branching filament (Fig. 515). Bulbochaete gets its name 
from the fact that most of the cells bear a long hair with a bulbous 
base. The Oedogonides seem clearly to be related to other green 
algae, because they have the green color so characteristic of the 
group, and also because they store food in the 
form of starch. The Oedogoniaks resemble 
the Uktrichales in that each cell has a single 
nucleus and a single chloroplast ; also in that 
the cells are arranged in unbranched and 
branched filaments. However, the method 
of ceil division in the Oedogoniaks and the 
presence of a circle of flagella on the motile 
cells are features which are very different 
from any found in the Ulotrichaks ; they are 
so distinctive as to indicate that the Oedogonir 
des represent a different line of evolution from 
that seen in the UktrichdeSy but one w'hich 
has paralleled the latter in various features. 

Many botanists believe that the Oedogonides 
are descended from different unicellular green 
algae from those which produced the Volvo- 
coles and Ulotrichaks. In the Oedogonides there is a highly de- 
veloped differentiation of sex in that large non-motile eggs are 
fertilized by small motile spermatozoids. Sexual differentiation 
in the Oedogoniaks appears to have developed independently of 
any similar differentiation of which we know. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that differentiation of sexes has been 
developed independently many times in the plant kingdom. 



Fig. 5 15. Bvlhochaeu 
minuta, (X200) 

After Him 
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ORDER CONJUGALES, THE CONJUGATING GREEN ALGAE 
Spirogyra 

General characteristics. A Spirogyra plant consists of an uu 
branched filament composed of similar cells joined end to en 
(Fig. 516). Each of the cells contains on 
or more chloroplasts. These chloroplast 
have the form of spiral bands. In eacl 
chloroplast there is a row of conspicuou 
rounded pyrenoids. There is a single nu 
cleus, which is in the center of the cell, am 
which is often plainly visible. Most o 
the interior of the cell is occupied by i 
large vacuole. The cytoplasm lines th( 
cell wall, surrounds the nucleus, and ex- 
tends as fine strands from the cytoplasn 
around the nucleus to the peripheral cyto 
plasm. The cells of a Spirogyra filamen 
are alike not only in structure but also h 
function. Each cell performs all the vege 
tative functions of the plant. Every cel 
absorbs water, carbon dioxide, and min. 
eral matter ; every cell carries on photo 
synthesis; and every cell has the powe 
of growing and dividing. A filament growi 
by the division of its cells and the subse 
quent elongation of the daughter cells 
Gne filament may break into two and thru 
form two filaments. 

Fig. 516. A cell of Spiro- Reproduction of Spirogyra- Sexual re 
gyro, (X 425) production in Spirogyra is by conjugation 

which is a union of two aiTni1fl.r or nearly 
similar cells to form a zygospore. In most species this process is 
initiated by two filaments coming to lie side by side. Projections 
then grow singly from the cells of each filament to those of th( 
opposite filament (Fig. 617). When the projections from opposifi 
cells come in contact, the walls between them are absorbed so thal 
a tube connects a cefi of one filament with a cell of the opposite 
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Uament. The protoplasm of one cell then moves through the tube 
-o the opposite cell and fuses with the protoplasm of that cell. 
^Vhen conjugation occurs, it is not confined to one or a few ceils, 
5 ut a lai^e proportion of the cells in the filaments concerned con- 
ugate at approximately the same time. Usually all the cells of a 
filament behave alike in sexual fusion ; for example, if one ceil of a 
filament retains its contents and receives the protoplasm from the 



Fic. 517. Spvogyra 

Succ^sive stages in conjugation and formation of zygospore (X 165) and 
germination of zygospore 


opposite cell, all cells in the same filament do likewise. If the 
filaments having only receiving cells can be considered as indicat- 
ing a female condition, Spirogyra shows what may be regarded as 
a very slight differentiation of sexes. 

The fusion of the protoplasm of two cells results in the forma- 
tion of a zygospore, which surrounds itself with a thick wall (Fig. 
517). The gametes of Spirogyra and of the other Conjugates are 
exceptional among the green algae in that they lack flagella and 
have amoeboid movements. The entire absence of flagellated cells 
and the presence of amoeboid gametes are very characteristic 
features of the Conjugales. 
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The thick walls of the zygospores can w^ithstand adverse condi- 
tions. The vegetative cells of Spirogyra are killed quickly by dry- 
ing, while zygospores may be dried for considerable periods and 



Fic. 518. Germination of zygospore of Spirogyra 
After Pringsheim 


still germinate under favorable conditions. In consequence, the 
zygospores can be transported from one body of water to another, 
or when the water in a pool dries up they can survive rmtil they are 
again surrounded by water. The wall of the zygospore of Spirogyra 
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is composed of three layers. When the zygospore germinates the 
two outer layers are ruptured, and the protoplast of the zygospore, 
surrounded by the innermost layer of the wall, then grows out to 

form a filament (Fig. 518). 

Nuclear fusion and divi- 
sion within the zygospore. 
The two nuclei derived from 
the two conjugating cells of 
Spirogyra fuse within the 
zygospore' to form the zy- 
gospore nucleus. The zygo- 
spore nucleus divides to 
form four nuclei, three of 
which degenerate, while one 
persists and becomes a nu- 
cleus for the young plant 
which grows from the zygo- 
spore. The cells of the 


Fig. 519. Stages in the conjugation of 
Spircgyra 

Successive stages in conjugation in a spe- 
cies in which conjugation takes place be- 
tween two neighboring cells of the filament; 
the lowest figure shows a mature zygo- 
spore. (X 200) 

filaments of Spirogyra are haploid, while the zygospore nucleus formed by 
the fusion of the nuclei of the two gametes is diploid. The number of chro- 
mosomes is reduced during the division of the zygospore nucleus to form 
four nuclei. The vegetative filament which grows from the zygospore is 
therefore haploid. 

It is characteristic of both plants and animals that when there is a 
reduction in the number of chromosomes, there are two reducing divisions 
so that four nuclei are produced. In many cases all four nuclei are fune- 
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Fig- 521. Zygnema crvciatum 

Upper line, conjugation ; lower line, fusion of nuclei in the zygospore. 

(X 375). After Kurssanow 

tional and each becomes a parent nucleus of 
a new plant. It is not uncommon, however, 
for three of the nuclei to degenerate. In seed 
plants we have seen that the number of chro- 
mosomes is reduced in the division of the 
spore mother cell to form four spores, and 
that it is usual for three of the spores in an 
ovule to degenerate. 

Lateral conjugation. In some species of 
Spirogyra the zygospore is formed by the 
conjugation of two adjacent ceils in the 
same filament (Fig. 519). In such cases 
projections grow from the adjacent ends of 
the two cells. Where the projections meet, 
the walls are absorbed so that the two cells 
are connected by a tube. The protoplast 
from one cell then enters the other cell and 
the two protoplasts fuse to form a zygospore. 

Relatives of Spirogyra, There are a 
number of filamentous algae which are 
evidently very closely related to Spirogyra 
and which are placed with Spirogyra in the 
Fic. 522. Mougeotia calanrea. family Zygnemataceae, 

t ^ *09) In the genus Zygnema, from which the 

After Wittrock family gets its name, each cell has two star- 






Fig. 523. Forms of desmids 

Desmids are either single cells or cells joined together in filaments. They are 
related to Spirogyra. See Fig. 525. (X 220) 


Desmids 

General characteristics. Related to Spirogyra is a group of very 
beautiful, plants known as desmids (Fig. 523), They are mostly 
unicellular, but in some cases the cells are held together in un- 
branched filaments. Each cell is composed of two symmetrical 
halves, which in most cases are sharply marked off. from each other 
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by a constriction around the center of the cell. The narrow con- 
necting portion is known as the isthmus. Asexual reproduction 
takes place by the division of one cell into two across the isthmus ; 
each half then produces a new half similar to itself (Fig. 525). Des- 
mids reproduce sexually by the conjugation of two^cells (Figs. 525, 



Fig. 524. Ghloroplasts of desmids 

A, Clostenum aUenuaium; note row of pyrenoids. B, transverse section of 
Closterium lunvla; note the slender ridges of the chloroplast and the four 
large pyrenoids, C, cross section of Closterium attenuatum; note star-shaped 
chloroplast and single large pyrenoid (compare with A). D, Euastrum verru- 
cosum. E, Tetmemonts granulatus. (After Carter) 

526). In most cases the wall of each cell separates into two parts 
and the contents escape, migrate toward each other by amoeboid 
movement, and fuse to form a zygospore which surrounds itself 
with a thick wall; in other cases the conjugating cells produce 
conjugating tubes somewhat similar to those of Spirogyra. The 
s^gospore nucleus divides to form four nuclei, while the contents 
of the zygospore divide to form two desmids, each with two nuclei. 
One of these nuclei degenerates ; the other becqmes the functional 
nucleus of the new desmid. 
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Relationship of Conjugates, The desmids are clearly related to 
Spirogym and other members of the Zygneniotuceae. Conspicuous 
in both groups are the occurrence of sexual reproduction by the 
conjugation of amoeboid gametes and the entire absence of flagel- 
lated cells. Not only is there great resemblance between the des- 
mids and the Zygnemataceae, but there are connecting forms, often 



Fig. 525. Reproduction of desmids 

A, mature individual of Cosmarium (x 1150); R,’a zygospore (x 700). C, a 
stage in asexual reproduction of Cosmarium. D, three successive stages in 
asexual reproduction of Anthrodesmus (X 1090) 

placed among the desmids, which leave no doubt as to there being 
a close relationship. 

While the conjugation of amoeboid gametes and the entire 
absence of flagellated cells make the Conjugales a distinctive group, 
there are sufficient characters, including green color and manu- 
facture of starch, to show that they represent a line of evolution 
within the green algae. Their conjugation is not unlike the sexual 
fusion in species of ChlamydoTnonas where this takes place between 
cells surrounded by cell walls and there is a sort of conjugating 
tube (Fig. 460). Ab^nce of flagella, due to previous loss, is char- 
acteristic of many green algae, especially among the Cklorococcaks. 
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Fig. S26. Closterium 

Above, fusion of two nuclei in zygote; middle line, division of zygote nucleus 
to form four nuclei (the small dark structures in the last figure), and the 
beginning of the division of the protoplast. Below, formation of two Closterium 
cells; note the presence of one degenerating nucleus in each cell. (After Klebahn) 

ORDER CHLOROCOCCALES, NON-MOTILE UNICELLULAR AND 
COLONIAL GREEN ALGAE 

ChloTococcum 

Systematic position. In the preceding part of this chapter we 
have considered two lines of evolution in the green algae, the vol- 
vocine as exhibited by the Volvocdles and the tetrasporine as shown 
by the TetrasporcUes and the Uhtrichales, Chlorococcum, which is 
a primitive member of the CMorococcales, may be thought of as the 
tjrpe of plant which started another line of evolution, the chloro- 
coccine. This line is like the tetrasporine line in that motility is 
confined to reproductive cells. It is decidedly different, however, as 
the cells do not divide vegetatively and division of the protoplast 
occurs only in connection with reproduction. In the more highly 
developed members of the chlorococcine line the cells may be very 
large and of very intricate form. 
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General characteristics. Chlorococcum is a round non-motile 
unicellular alga which when young has a single nucleus and a single 
large chloroplast with a pyrenoid (Fig. 527). Before reproduction 
takes place, the cell becomes 
multinucleate, there is an in- 
crease in the number of pyre- 
noids, and the chloroplast 
becomes diffuse. Chlorococ- 
cum reproduces asexually by 
the division of its protoplast 
to form zoospores which are 
biflagellate and have a cup- 
shaped chloroplast and an 
eyespot (Figs. 528, 529) . They 
are thus reminiscent of the 
flagellates and primitive algae 
from which Chlorococcum is 
believed to have descended. 

Sexual reproduction is due to the fusion of isogametes (Fig. 530). 
The formation of the gametes from the protoplast of the mother 
cell is very similar to the formation of zoospores. 



Left, exterior view. The irregular light- 
colored region is the opening in the chlo- 
roplast, which otherwise occupies the 
entire exterior portion of the protoplast. 
Below the opening the pyrenoid i^ows 
as a dark spot. Right, a section of Chlo- 
rococcum showing seven nuclei and the 
large p 3 Tenoid. (x 2000). After Bold 



Fic. 528. Division of a protoplast of Chlorococcum by cleavage furrows to 
form zoospores 

After Bold 


Relationship. Chlorococcum may be regarded as having been 
derived through a modification of Chlumydom&MLS. The Yolr 
vocales, as we have seen, can be thought of as being derived from 
the motile stage of ChlamydornonaSj and the Ulotrichales as being 
due to the development of the palmella stage. In ChlamydoTrionas 
there is often a phase, before the division of the protoplast to form 
zoospores or gametes, when the flagella are withdrawn and the 
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Fig. 529. Chlorococcum 


Numerous zoospores formed in a lai^e individual, the escape of zoospores, a 
single zoospore, non-motile cell deriv^ from zoospore, and mature non-motile 
cell formed by growth from the preceding stage. (X 2000). After Bold 


Chlamydomonas cell is for a time non-motile. If this phase were 
prolonged and the motile and palmella stages suppressed, the re- 
sult would be such a type 
as we have in Chlorococcum. 
Here the dominant phase is 
a non-motile cell. Chlorococ- 
cum is like most species of 
Chlamydomonas in having 
one chloroplast and one py- 
renoid. Its protoplast di- 
vides up in much the same 
way as that of Chlamydomo- 
nas to form zoospores and 
gametes. Its zoospores and gametes are much like those of Chlamy- 
domonas. Chlorococcum can, then, be thought of as a Chlamydomo- 
nas which has lost motility except in reproductive cells. 



Fig. 530. Fusion of gametes of Chloro- 
coccum. ( X 1435) 

After Bristol 
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Chhyrella 

Chlorella is a unicellular alga the cells of which are small and rounded. 
Each has a single chloropiast, which is usually cup-shaped (Fig. 531). The 
only method of reproduction is by the di\'ision of the protoplast to form 
twoj four, eight, or sixteen parts, each of which becomes surrounded by a 
cell wall to form a non-motile cell (Fig. 531). These are like the parent 
ceil except for size. They are liberated by the disintegration of the wall of 







Fig. 531. Chlorella vulgaris 

Upper line, formation of four daughter cells from mother cell ; second line, 
formation of eight daughter cells; third line, formation of two daughter cells. 
(After Grintzesco) 

the mother cell and grow to mature size. We have noted that in the most 
primitive of the green algae, and in the flagellates from which they are 
descended, the motile phase is dominant. Chlorococcum is a unicellular 
form in which this condition is reversed, the non-motile stage being domi- 
nant- In ChloreUa the reduction of the motile phase has reached the ex- 
treme, as in this unicellular alga there are no motile cells. 

Noil-Motile Colonial Algae 

In the early part of this chapter we saw that the primitive uni- 
cellular motile green algae have given rise to a variety of colonial 
forms. In a similar way non-motile unicellular algae, of which 
Chlorococcum and Chhrdla may be taken as examples, gave rise 




cell has a single nucleus, but in older colonies there may be as many as 
eight nuclei. This multinucleate condition is brought about by a division 
of the nucleus without cell division. The presence of nuclear division with- 
out cell division is, as previously noted, characteristic of the chlorococcine 
line of evolution. Any cell of a colony of Pediastrum is capable of reproduc- 
ing the colony asexually through the production of zoospores. After the 
formation of zoospores a slit appears in the outer layer of the cell wall. 
The zoospores escape through this slit, but are still surrounded by a vesicle 
formed from the inner layer of the cell wall (Mg. 533).' The cells of this 
colony grow and take on the form of mature cells. PediasirvM may repro- 
duce sexually by the formation of biflagellate gametes (Mg. 533). 



Fic. 533. PeSiastrum 

Upper left, formation of zoospores and escape of zoospores in vesicle; upper 
right, zoospores still surrounded by vesicle forming a colony ; center, gametes, 
fusion of gametes to form zygote, and large angular spore formed from zygote ; 
lower hnftj division of contents of angular spore to form zoospores and escape 
of zoospores in vesicle to form colony. (After Braun and Askenasy) 





Fig. 533. Pediastrum 

Upper left, formatioB of zoospores and escape of zoospores in vesicle; upper 
right, zoospores still surrounded by vesicle forming a colony ; center, gametes, 
fusion of gametes to form zygote, and large angular spore formed from zygote ; 
lower line, division of contents of angular spore to form zoospores and escape 
of zoospores in vesicle to form colony. (After Braun and Askenasy) 
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Hydrodictyon. The water net, Hydrodictyon, has cylindrical 
cells which are united to form a conspicuous elongated sac-shaped 
net (Figs. 534, 535). The water net is widely distributed and fairly 



Fig. 534. Portion of net of Hydrodictyon reticulatum 


common. The nets may be as much as 30 cm. in length, but are 
usually smaller. When young, each cell contains a single nucleus ; 
but as they grow the number of nuclei increases, and in a mature 



Fig. 535- Small portion of net of Hydrodictyon reticulatum, showing shape and 
arrangement of cells 

<»U there are numeroua nuclei. Just as Yohox may be regarded as 
the culmination of motile colonies, so Hydrodictyon may be thought 
of as the culmination of non-motile colonies which reproduce by 
motUe cells. Each ceU of the net of Hydrodictyon is capable of 
asexual reproduction through the formation of a daughter net 
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within itself. The protoplast of the daughter cell divides up to 
form verj' numerous zoospores. These ST^’^arm about for a time, 
after which they become arranged around the periphery of the 
mother cell, and by growth, without further ceil division, form a 
new net. As a new net is formed within a parent cell, it naturally 



Fig. 536. Sexnal reproduction in Hydrodictyon 


A, gametes; B, mature zygote; C, zygote dividing to form four zoo^res; 
D, zoospores escaping in vesicle ; E, three of the four zoospores have escaped ; 
F, thick-walled angular spore formed from zoospore; (?, division of contents 
of ftTi giilar spores to form zoospores; H, young net formed from zoospore 
escaping in a vesicle 

takes the shape of that cell. A net is liberated by the disintegrar 
tion of the wall of the parent cell, after which the cells of the new 
net continue to grow. 

Sexual reproduction is due to the fusion of biflf^ellate gametes (Fig. 
536). Th^ are formed in the same manner as zoospores, but escape 
through an opening in the wall of the mother cell. Two gametes fuse to 
form a zygote. The protoplast of the zygote divides up to form four zoo- 
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spores (Fig. 536), and meiosis, or the reduction in the number of chromo- 
somes, occurs in the nuclear divisions which lead to their formation. After 
swimming for a time, the zoospores form curiously shaped, thick-walled, 
angular spores. The angular spore increases greatly in size, and its con- 
tents divide up to form a considerable number of zoospores. These, sur- 
rounded by a vesicle, escape from the spore in much the same way as the 
zoospores of Pediastrum escape from their mother cell. Within the vesicle 
the zoospores form a small irregular net (Fig. 536) . 

Scenedesmus. The colony of Scenedesmus consists of a single row of 
cells or of two rows (Fig. 537). Scenedesmus is very common and widely 



Fig. 537. 



Various forms of Scenedesmus. ( X 500) 


distributed in fresh waters. The only method of reproduction known is by 
the division of the protoplast of a cell to form a new colony (Fig. 638). 
Each cell of the new colony surrounds itself with a cell wall, and the new 
colony is set free by the disintegration of the wall of the mother cell. In 
the absence of both sexual reproduction and motile reproductive cells 
Scenedesmus resembles Chlordla. 

Coelastrum. This is a very common, widely distributed, and beautiful 
microscopic alga. The colony consists of a single layer of cells arranged in 
the form of a hollow sphere (Fig. 539). Reproduction is very siTnlUr to 
tlmt of Scenedesmus, and consists in the formation of a daughter colony 
within a cell of the mother colony, the daughter colony being set free by 
the disintegration of the wall of the mother cell (Fig. 540). In the absence 
of both sexual reproduction and motile reproductive cells Codasirum re- ' 



Fig. 538. Scemdeimus acutus 


Formation of daughter colonies in cells of 
mother colony. (x220O). After Sean 


Fic. 539. Coelastrum probosr 
cideum, (X450) 


After Sean 



Fig. 540. Coelastrum 

Left, a colony; right, a colony the iadividual cells of which have divided to 
form daughtCT colonies, one of which is separating, (x 900) 



Fic. 541. Kirchneriella^ a colony in 
which the individuals are held to- Fic. 542. Ankistrodesmus, 
gether loosely in a gelatinous matrix a loose aggregate of cells 




rtc. 543. Dimorphococcusy a colony in which the cells are held together in 
groups of four by the remains of the wall of the mother cell. The groups of 
four are likewise held together by remains of cell walls. ( X 1225) 
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sembies Scenedesmus and Cklorella. It is, however, difficult to be sure as to 
whether it is a highly developed colony descended from an ancestry lack- 
ing motile cells, or whether it may not have been derived, through loss of 
motility, from a relative of some such colonial form as Hydrodicif/on. 

ORDER SIFHO.\ALES, COENOCYTIC GREEN ALGAE 
V aucheria 

General characteristics. The filamentous alga V aucheria is the 
common fresh-water representative of the order Siphonales. The 
order is characterized by the fact that the vegetative portion of the 



Fic. 544. Branches of V aucheria 

Left, branch with three oogonia and empty antheridium ; right, branch 
with two oogonia and empty antheridium. (X 185) 

plant consists of branching filaments with many nuclei but no cross 
walls. Cross walls normally occur only in connection with repro- 
ductive organs (Fig. 544). 

Vaucheria forms conspicuous felty green mats. The plant con- 
sists of sparingly branched filaments, in the vegetative portion of 
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which there are no cross walls. The cell wall is lined with proto- 
plasm, while a vacuole extends through the center of the filament. 
Numerous nuclei and chloroplasts occur in the protoplasm. The 
plant is attached to the substratum by colorless branching fila- 
ments (Fig. 545), Plants in which there are many nuclei and in 



Fic. 547. Vaucheria sessilis 


Upper Ime shows development of antheridium and oogonium. Lower left, 
antheridium is mature and sperm has been discharged, oogonium still closed ; 
centCT, oogonium has opened and discharged a small amount of protoplasm 
and is ready for fertilization ; right, oogonium has been fertilized and contains 
an oospore, (x 244). After Couch 

which the protoplast is continuous owing to the absence of cross 
walls are called eoenocytes. 

Asexual reproduction. The most frequent method of fl-RRYiia,} 
reproduction in Vaucheria is by the formation of large compound 
zoospores. The zoospores are produced singly in zoosporangia, 
which are formed at the ends of filaments. In the formation of a 
zoosporangium the end of a filament enlaiges and is cut off from 
the remainder by a cross wall. The contents are then transformed 
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nto a large oval zoospore (Fig. 546). This contains many nuclei 
ind has numerous flagella, which occur in pairs, each pair being 
opposite a nucleus. This tjrpe of zoospore is a very peculiar one on 
iccount of the fact that it contains many nuclei and has flageUa 
iistributed over its entire surface. Many of the relatives of Fow- 
:herm have an ordinary type of zoospore. These are produced in 



Fig. 548. Vaticheria 


A, ^tion of young stages of oogonium and antheridium ; note the numerous 
nuclei. 5, oo^mum is cut off by a cell waU and aU except one of the nuclei 
are d^ener^mg while this is enlarging. C, only one nucleus remains in the 
oogonium. D, section of oospore showing fusion of male and female nuclei B 
a late st^ showmg oospore nucleus formed by fusion of male and female nuclei! 
, still later stage ; oospore nucleus has divided to form four nuclei, (x 240') 
After Williams 


large numbers in a zoosporangium, and each has a single nucleus 
and two flageUa. Since in the zoospore of Vaucheria a pair of 
flageUa is opposite each nucleus, this zoospore has been inter- 
preted as a eompoimd one which has resulted from the failure of 
me protoplast to divide and produce uninucleate zoospores as is 
the case in relatives of Vaucheria. 


Tte zo^re of Yaucheria escapes through an opening pro- 
duced by the ^ftening of the waU at the tip of the zoosporangium. 



Fig. 553. Three species of Catderpa 

Caulerpa is one of the Siphoncdes. The plant is a single coenocyte without 
cross walls. (Upper figure x | ; two lower figures X |) 





Fig. 554. Cross section of a 
branch of Cmlerpa showing 
cross supports which protect 
the plant from undue swelling 
or bursting as a result of os- 
motic pressure 


Fig. 555. Codium, a siphonaceous aiga 

The plant is composed of interlacing 
hyphae. See Fig. 556 



Fig. 556. Gross section of Codium 

The plant is naade up of int^lacing filaments without cross walls. Note 
the gametangia g which project from the sides of the large club-shaped por- 
tions of the filments which form a sort of cortex 
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less advanced Vaucheria, However, many of them have a much more 
complicated vegetative structure than Vavcheria. 

In Bryopsis (Figs. 551, 552) the lower branches are modified as organs 
of attachment, while the upper ones form graceful featherlike fronds. As 
in Vaucheria, the plant is a coenocyte consisting of branched tubes in 
which are numerous nuclei but no cross walls. 

Caiderpa is a beautiful and interesting genus which is common in 
tropical waters (Fig. 553). This plant simulates the vegetative differentia- 



Rg. 557. Codium tomentosum 


A, club-shaped branch with game- 
tangium; B, gamete; C, enlarged 
view of gametangium with gametes. 
(X 165). After Thuret 


tion seen m higher plants. The thallus 
has creeping rhizomelike branches. 
From the upper surface of such a 
branch there arise branches which 
roughly resemble foliage shoots, while 
from the lower surface grow colorless 



Fig. 558. Halimeda opuntia, a calca- 


reous green alga 


rootlike branches. Caulerpa, like the Siphonales in general, lacks cross 
walls. The form is maintainei by turgor, while the branches ire protected 
from undue swelling or bursting by a network of cross supports (Fig. 554), 
This genus is of interest not only on account of the large size and high 
degree of differentiation of a single coenoc3rte, but also because no re- 
production by special bodies, either sexual or asexual, is known. Repro- 
duction is due to the separation of proliferous shoots. 

In Codium the branches of the coenocytic plant body are interlaced in 
such a way as to produce a large plant witli definite form (Figs. 555-557) 
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These plants have a spongy feel, -which is connected -with the fact that they 
are formed of interlacing branches. Various other genera in which the 
plant is composed of interlacing branches have characteristic shapes. 

Relationship of Siphonales, Vauckeria and the other SiphoncHes 
appear to be descended from the ChlorococcaUs. We have seen that' 
among the Cklorococcales there is an absence of vegetative cell 



Fic. 559- Three of the Siphonales 


Left, PenitMvs capUatus, The small 
figure shows the detsuls of filaments. 
Center, UdoteaflabeUian; right, CTdo- 
tea ariiniaiis. These algae are coeno- 
cytes. Udatea is formed of interlacing 
filaments. Habit sketches, (x i) 



Fig. 560. Codiolum gregariiun, an 
alga which is on the border line Be- 
tween the Cklorococcales and SU 
phonales. (X 65) 

After Braun 


division and a tendency for the development of multinucleate cells. 
There are some forms -which are so much on the border line between 
the Chlorococcaies and the Siphonales that it is difficult to decide in 
which group to place them (Fig. 560), and authorities disagree. 

Prolosiphon (Fig. 561) is a border-line genus which illustrates 
the way in which the Siphonales may have been derived from the 
Chlorococcaies, Proiosiphon is a small coenocytic alga. It baf i a 
rounded bladderlike aerial portion which tapers into an elongated 
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colorless underground portion. Protosiphon is like Cklorococcuifii 
in that the protoplasm may divide to form bifiagellate zoospores 
(Fig. 561) or may divide in a similar manner to produce bifiagellate 



Fig. 561. Protosiphon 

A, longitudiiial section of almost mature thallus. JB, section of upper portion 
of thallus showing the numerous nuclei. C, section of upper portion of thalliM 
showing protoplasm dividing up by cleavage furrows; when the process is 
completed each s^ment will contain a single nucleus and will form a zoospore. 
D, section of upper portion of thallus showing zoospores. E, zoospore. F-Ij 
stages in germination of zoospore; note that the plant soon becomes multi- 
nucleate. (After Bold) 

isogametes. The gametes fuse in pairs to form zygotes, which may 
germinate directly into vegetative coenocytes (Fig. 562). Proio- 
dphan could be thought of as a CUorococcum which has developed 
a colorless outgrowth suitable for absorbing materials from the 
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Fig. 562. Protosiphon 

Fusion of gametes and germination of zy- 
gote. (After Bold) 


substratum. Also, it could 
be thought of as having the 
characteristics of a very- 
simple ancestor of the Si- 
phonales. In the Sipho- 
nales, as in various other 
lines of green algae, we see 
the development of the dif- 
ferentiation of sex. The 
Siphonales must have been 
descended from some form 
in which, as in Protosi- 
phon, sexual reproduction 
was due to the fusion of iso- 
gametes. In the majority 
of the Siphonales there is 
a fusion of heterogametes, 
while mV aucheria we have 


oogamy, in which very large 
non-motUe eggs are fertilized by minute motile spemlatozoids. 





Fig. 564. Halicoryne, one of the Siphonoclcdiales 

Left, habit (x 1) ; right, portion of tip showing development of sporangia, 
hlotice that near the tip evanescent sterile branches alternate with the young 
sporangia. In this drawing the branches and sporangia in front have been 
removed, (x 6) 


cells. These are often arranged in a very definite and. complicated mann^ 
to form interesting and beautiful plants (Figs. 563, 564). The Siphano^ 
dadudes are generally regarded as being derived from the Siphorudes by 
the development of cross walls. In the Siphonales reproductive structures 
are cut off by cross walls. The simplest of the Siphonocladicde$ are very 
similar to the Siphamles, and from these simple forms there can be traced 
a tendency toward an increase in septation and the complexity of the plant 
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body. According to another theory the Siphonocladiales have been de- 
rived from the Ulotrichales through some such ancestry as Cladophora 
(Figs. 505, 506). 

Acetabularia. This is a branching alga, the development of which 
culminates in the production of a beautiful umbrella-like structure (Fig. 
563). The umbrella top is composed of a whorl of elongated cells which are 
sometimes called sporangia. Within each of these there develop a large 
number of ellipsoid^ structures often called “ aplanospores.” The " aplano- 
spores” are set free, and after a period of rest a large number of biflagel- 
late isogametes (Fig. 563) develop within each aplanospore.” These 
fuse in pairs to form zygospores, which, after a period of rest, germinate 
directly into new plants-. 

In Halieoryne the fertile branches or ’‘sporangia” are borne m whorls 
one above the other (Fig. 564). Near the tip there are whorls of evanescent 
sterile branches alternating with the fertile branches. 

SUMMARY OF GREEN ALGAE 

The great groups. Within the green algae there are three great 
aggregations of plants (Fig. 565). The first consists of motile 
forms, both unicellular and colonial. Among the simplest of such 
forms is the unicellular Chlamydomonas, where sexual reproduction 
is usually isogamous. The most complex are found in the genus 
Volvox, where the colony may consist of thousands of cells, where 
there is a sharp distinction between vegetative and reproductive 
cells, and where sexual reproduction is oogamous, due to the fertili- 
zation of a large non-motile egg by a small motile sp)ermatozoid. 
The whole aggregation of motile forms belong in the order Voir 
vocales, the volvocine green algae. 

Another large aggregation consists of the filamentous and ex- 
panded forms found in the order Ulotrichales. In these forms 
vegetative divisions are prominent, and result in a considerable 
development of vegetative cells and usually in a multicellular body. 
Here again we find great diversity in the structure of the various 
plants. Also, there are various grades in the differentiation of 
sexuality. Sexuality varies from isogamy such as is found in 
Ulothrix to the highly developed oogamy seen in Coleochaete. The 
Oedogonwhs and Conjugates parallel the Ulotrichales by having 
an extensive development of vegetative divisions, while parallel 
development is also shown by the filamentous condition in the 




Fig. 565. Diagrammatic representation of the principal lines of evolution in 
the green algae 

Below is Chlamydommas, which may be taken as a type of the ancestral form. 
To the left various members of the volvocine line are shown successively ; the 
center represents the tetrasporine line, and the right the chlorococcine line 
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Oedogoniales and in Spirggyra and other filamentous members of 
the Conjugales. Owing to the great development of vegetative 
divisions in the Ulotrichales, Oedogoniales, and Conjugates, these 
orders are said to show a tetrasporine tendency^ and all, therefore, 
may be included in the tetrasporine green algae. 

The third large aggregation consists of forms in which, as in the 
Ulotrichales, the plant is non-motile, and in which motility is found, 
only in reproductive cells. Plants of this third aggregation differ 
from the Ulotrichales, however, in the characteristic absence of 
vegetative divisions. The simplest forms among them are non- 
motile unicellular individuals. Belated to these are non-motile 
colonies. Both are included in the order Protococcales. While in 
both unicellular individuals and non-motile colonies there are no 
vegetative divisions, there may be a division of the nucleus with- 
out a division of the protoplast. This tendency toward nuclear 
division without a division of the protoplast reaches its culmination 
in the great variety of coenocytic forms in the order Siphonales. 
Among these there is not only great variety in vegetative struc- 
tures, but also the same variation in sexuality that we find in the 
other great aggregations; that is, isogamy, heterogamy, and 
oogamy. The Protococcales and Siphonales are both included in 
the protococcine algae. 

The great diversity found in each of the three great groups, and 
the fact that in each there is a gradation from simplicity to com- 
plexity, are indicative of three great evolutionary lines among the 
green algae. 

Nature of evidence for evolutionary lines. In our consideration of 
the green algae it has been indicated that various lines of evolution can be 
traced from very primitive unicellular green algae, and that these in turn 
appear to have been derived from green flagellates. When dealing with 
the development of some of the higher groups of plants we shall be able to 
trace much of their evolution through the ages by means of fossils. Where 
the study of the geological history of a group is possible, the evidence thus 
obtained is invaluable in tracing the course which evolution has taken. In 
the study of the evolution of the green algae the geological record is prac- 
tically useless, as the simpler green algae with their small and delicate 
bo<hes are very poor objects for preservation. We must therefore depend 
entirely on a study of living plants, and deduce what inferences we can 
from a comparison of the various forms. We should remember that in the 
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course of geological time many plants have passed out of existence and 
that at best we can have only a partial record in living forms. In many 
cases it must be that ancestral forms which we should like to know have 
lost out in the struggle for existence, and that in trying to determine what 
ancestors were like we have to depend on relatives of ancestors rather than 
on ancestors themselves. In tr3dng to trace ancestry there are many pit- 
falls. We have noted and shall note again that there have been many cases 
of parallel development in the plant kingdom. As an example of this we 
may cite the repeated independent development of oogamy. So it may 
be that what we may regard as an ancestral form is after all not an an- 
cestral form but one which has resulted from a more or less parallel de- 
velopment. We have also to note that simplicity may not be due to an 
original primitive condition but may be the result of the simplification of a 
more complex form ; we have seen an excellent example in Protococcus. 
From the above considerations it is evident that we should be very slow 
in sajdng that one living form is derived from another. Rather should we 
conclude that a consideration of a series of forms illustrates the general 
trend which evolution may have taken. As a concrete example, it would 
be rash to say that Ulothrix and all other Ulothrichales are descended from 
Chlamydomonas. The fact that the zoospores of Ulothrix and many other 
green algae have four flagella suggests at least the possibility that they may 
have been descended from some quadrifl^ellate unicellular form which in 
many other respects was closely similar to Chlamydomonas. This possi- 
bility is emphasized by the fact that there is a unicellular alga (Carteria) 
which differs from Chlamydomcmas only in having four flagella instead of 
two. 

The evidence, however, does seem sufficiently conclusive for us to 
decide that most of the green algae have descended either from a CUamy- 
domorms or from forms very similar to that genus, and that we are justified 
in using Chlamydomonas to help us in making a mental picture of an an- 
cestral form for most of the Chlyrophyta. The study of the lines of evolu- 
tion is particularly interesting in the green algae because among them we 
find so many forms which are not only simple, but are also, apparently, 
primitive, The only arrangement of this diversity of forms wMch seems 
really logical is one in which various lines of development radiate out from 
simple forms of which Chlamydomonas may be taken as a type. 
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motile colonies, culminating in Volvox. In this, the volvocme line 
of evolution, we see the production of larger and larger colonies of 
cells having many points in common with those of Chlamydomon^is 
until the colony of Vohox may consist of many thousands of cells. 
Also, there is a differentiation of vegetative and reproductive cells. 
In the simpler colonies all cells are reproductive ; then there is a 
form in which a few remain permanently vegetative, followed by a 
more advanced condition in which about half remain vegetative; 
and, finally, in Volvox the great majority are vegetative while only 
a few are reproductive. 

Under certain conditions Chlamydomonas changes from a motile 
organism to a non-motile one and has a palmella stage. In this 
non-motile phase vegetative divisions are prominent and motility 
is suppressed until special motile reproductive cells are formed. 
The development of such a stage, in which vegetative divisions 
are prominent, is the tetrasporine line of development, and leads 
through the Tetrasporales to the filamentous and expanded Ulotri- 
chales, and probably through these to the higher plants. In the 
UlotrichaUs there is a great development of vegetative divisions, a 
development initiated in the palmella stage of Chlamydomonas. 
Throughout the Uhtrichales, however, we see in the production of 
reproductive cells a return to ancestral characteristics in the 
method by which the protoplast divides to form reproductive cells, 
in the flagellated character of each cell, in the occurrence of a 
single chloroplast, and in the frequent presence of eyespots and 
contractile vacuoles. 

Prior to the production of motile reproductive cells, both zoo- 
spores and gametes, Chlamydomonas withdraws its flagella and 
becomes a non-motile individual. This non-motile phase is very 
different from the palmella stage. It is followed by the production 
of special motile reproductive cells, whereas the palmella stage is 
characterized by vegetative division. The prolongation of the non- 
motile phase preceding the formation of zoospores or gametes, and 
the omisaon of the palmella stage, would result in a plant siTnilar to 
Chlorococcum, Such a development appears to have resulted in the 
ChloTococcalsSj where the dominant phase is non-motile, there are 
no v^etative divisions, and division occurs only in connection with 
reproduction. 'Hus is the chlorococcine lioft of evolution. While 
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in the Chlorococcales there are no vegetative divisions, there is a 
tendency toward the development of the multinucleate condition 
through nuclear division without a division of the protoplast. This 
tendency seems to have resulted in the production of the compli- 
cated coenocytes of the Siphonales. 

The three lines of development which appear to have originated 
from the simple unicellular green algae, of which we have taken 



Left, portion of a plant ; right, section through apex of a long hxanch, showing 
a single-celled growing point 

Chlamydomonas as an example, are very different and dfetinct from 
each other. However, the development in the three cases has shown 
certain similar tendencies. In each case we can trace a develop- 
ment from simplicity, to complexity ; in each there is an increased 
development and separation of vegetative and reproductive parts ; 
and in each we can trace the development of sexuality from the 
fusion of isogametes, through the union of heterogametes, to highly 
developed oogamy, in which a large non-motile ^^^ is fertilized 
by a small spermatozoid. 
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The green algae afford an excellent example of the tendency of 
evolution to produce a radiating development and for a simple 
arganism to develop along various lines. The common ancestry of 
the various lines indicates a similarity in protoplasm which is re- 
flected in each line in the capacity for complex development, in the 
differentiation of vegetative and reproductive parts, and in the 
evolution of the differentiation of sexuality. 



Fic. 567. A branch of Chora bearing a large oval oogonium and below this a 
rounded antheridium. (X 50) 

ORDER CHARALES 
Chora 

General characteristics. Chora is a highly developed green 
plant which is common in fresh waters (Fig. 566). The vegetative 
portion is much branched and is anchored to the substratum by 
small branched filaments known as rhizoids. The growth of Chara 
in length is due to a single apical cell (Fig. 566). The branches 
are of three kinds. The main branches are alike and of indeter- 
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tributed plant and exhibits a very high degree of vegetative and 
sexual differentiation which can be readily demonstrated to stu- 
dents, it has been much used to illustrate a highly developed 
stage of sexual differentiation. For this'purpose it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful examples among all plants. 

Relatives of Ckara. The Chorales are a small and ye^ homogeneous 
group. There is a great similarity in the main characteristics of the. group, 
including reproduction, and they generally differ from each other only in 

minor details. 

Relationship. The Charales, of which Chara is a very represent- 
ative and common example, are a very isolated group. Relation- 
ship with the green algae is indicated by a bright green color and 
the storage of food in the form of starch. However, both the vege- 
tative structure and the method of reproduction in the Charales are 
very different from anything known in the green algae. This differ- 
ence is so great that although the Charales may have been derived 
from the green algae in some way unknown to us, it is generally 
agreed that the Charales should be placed in a different group. 
Many authorities go so far as to exclude them from the algae on 
account of their complexity. As their green color and the storage 
of food in the form of starch indicate a relationship to the green 
algae, it is convenient to treat them in connection with that 
division. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CHRYSOPHYTA AND PYRROPHYTA, SOME YELLOW- 
GREEN AND BROWN THALLOPHYTES 

In the last chapter we had a survey of the green algae. That 
division comprises many and various forms which appear to be 
clearly derived from simple green flagellates and which are char- 
acterized by a bright-green 
color. In this chapter we will 
take up plant forms, flagellates 
and algae, in which the chloro- 
phyll is more or less masked 
by yellow and brown pigments 
so that the plants have a 
yellowish-green, golden-brown, 
or brown appearance. Most 
of these forms appear to be 
related to each other, but they 
do not form as homogeneous 
a group as the green algae. 
AH of them are small forms, 
and the great majority are 
microscopic. 

CHRYSOPHYTA 
General characteristics. 
The subdivision Chrysophyta 
is made up of small and mostly 
microscopic forms. One class, the diatoms, is of importance 
because although its members are of microscopic size they are 
very abundant in both fresh and salt water and serve as food 
for a great variety of small organisms, and indirectly are a very 
important source of food for the larger aquatic animals which 
508 



Fig. 572. Chlorochromonas minuta 


Above, the first two figures show diffwent 
forms assumed by the flagellate; the 
other two figures, the capture and mi- 
gulfing of a bacterium. Lower row, 
three stages in division, (x UOO). 

After Lewis 
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are used by man. Scientifically the Chrysophyta are of great inter- 
est because they show lines of evolution which appear to start from 
simple flagellate ancestors and which radiate out in various direc- 
tions as do the various lines of evolution in the green algae. Just as 
the ancestry of most members of the ^een algae can be traced back 



H, habit. 7, J, escape of zoospores. K, zoospore. A-G, development of colony 
from zoospore ; the dendroid colony results when zoospores instead of swim- 
ming away settle in the open end of the mother cell wall and develop there. 

(Compare with Big. 486.) After Braun 

to primitive unicellular green flagellates, so we can trace the mem- 
bers of the Chrysophyta to simple yellowish-green, golden-brown, or 
brown ancestors (Figs. 572, 578). The various lines of development 
in the Chrysophyta parallel to a great extent those of the Chioroph- 
yta, but evidence indicates that evolution in the two divisions has 
been entirely independent. T3rpes paralleling those of the green 
algae include forms of various habits, such as motile colonies, 
palmelloid forms including dendroid colonies (Figs. 573, 580), 
filamentous forms both branched and unbranched (Fig. 674), 
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forms corresponding to the ChlorococccLceae among the green algae 
(Fig. 575), and a siphonaceous genus (Fig. 576), while the diatoms 
occupy much the same position among the 
Chrysopkyta' that the desmids do in the 
Cklorophyta. 

That the Chrysopkyta had a common 
ancestry, and that they are descended from 
other flagellates than those which gave rise 
to the Cklorophyta, is indicated not only by 
the way in which many of the Chrysopkyta 
can be traced back to simple yellowish-green, 
golden-brown, or brown flagellates, but also 
by the fact that there are a number of fun- 
damental characters which are common in 
Fig. 574. Tnbonema the division Chrysopkyta and which differ- 
Left, a filament (after entiate the Chrysopkyta from the Chloroph- 
Gay from Oltmanns). yta. The Cklorophyta are distinguished by 
bright green color, the Chrysopkyta by 
the abundance of yellowish-green or brown 
pigment. The Cklorophyta store food in the form of starch, while* 
the Chrysopkyta do not store 
food as starch but as oils or 
leucosin. The cell wall of the 
Chrysopkyta is usually com- 
posed of two halves one of 




which fits into the other (Figs. 
573, 677), and the walls are 
often silicified. The flagellated 
cells of the Cklorophyta have 
flagella of equal length; a 
considerable proportion of the 
Chrysopkyta are characterized 
by fla^lla of imequal length, 
the long one pointed forward 
and the short one backward. 

It may be that the parallel- 
ism between the lines of evo- 
lution in the CMorophyta and 



Pic. 575,. Botrydiopsis arhiza, a single- 
celled alga having the same position in 
the Chrysophyta as Chlorococcum has 
in the Cklorophyta 

The drawing shows an individual and 
the division of the protoplast to form 
zoospores, (x 300). After Borzi 
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the Chrysophyta exists because the ancestors in both cases belonged 
to the great group of flagellates. The parallel diversification in the 
two groups emphasizes the tendency of evolution to spread out in 
all directions which lie within the limits of the possibilities of the 



Fig. 576. Botrydium 

A, habit sketch (x 2) ; B, an individual, showing balloon-shaped aerial part 
and branched subterranean portion; C, D, discharge of zoospores; 15, for- 
mation of hypnospoi^ in underground part ; F, formation of zoospores from 
hsrpnospores; (?, germination of hypnospores to form new plant. (C-G, after 
Rostafinski and Woronin) 

protoplasm of the group. This tendency is further emphasized 
by the variations within the different classes of Chrysophyta. We 
have seen that in both the bacteria and the blue-green algae evo- 
lution has taken place in many directions. The tendency of 
evolution to produce forms which radiate out in various directions 
is therefore not peculiar to the Chlorophyta and Chrysophyta, but 
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is in fact a general characteristic of evolution. In the Chlorophyta 
and Chrysophyta the radiating lines of evolution are of a higher 
type than those of the bacteria and blue-green algae, and this 
may .be connected with the more highly differentiated cellular 
organization. 



Fre. 577. Tribonema 

Upper figure, structure of cell wall as brought out by special treatment. The 
other figures show stages in development of a new section of wall. (X 630). 

After Bohlin 

The Chrysophyta are usually regarded as less important than the 
Chl&rophyta. It is generally believed that it is among the green 
algae that we must look for the ancestry of the higher plants, 
and that the Chrysophyta are more of a side line in the evolutionary 
process. 

The Chlorophyta are much more prominent in the vegetation of 
the world than are the Chrysophyta, While the Chlorophyta contain 
many common and frequently observed forms, such forms (with 
the exception of the diatoms) are rare among the Chrysophyta. 
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The division Chrysophyta is composed of three classes : Hetero- 
kontae, or yellow-green algae ; the Chrysophyceae, a class containing 
many flagellates and few algal forms; and the Bacillarieae, or 
diatoms. 

Class Heterokontae (Yellow-Green Algae) 


General characteristics. The Heterokontae, a diversified group , of 
small organisms, are the class of Chrysophyta which most nearly parallel 
the evolution seen in the Chlorophyta. Unicellular motile forms (Fig. 572) 



Fig, 578. Chrysamoeba radians^ one of the Chrysophyceae 


Upper row, different forms assumed by an individual ; second row, stages in 
division; third row, cysts, and germination of cysts. (X 500). After Scharffel 

and zoospores (Fig. 574) have two flagella of unequal length. Usually the 
longer flagellum is directed forward and the shorter one backward. The 
chromatophores are yellowish-green owing to the fact that the chlorophyll 
is present in small amount whUe carotinoids are abundant. The chloro- 
plasts usually lack pyrenoids. Reserve food is stored either as oils or 
leucosin and never as starch. Where there is a definite cell wall, it is usu- 
ally composed of two overlapping pieces which may be of the same or dif- 
ferent sizes (Figs. 573, 577). In filamentous species the wall in longitudinal 
section appears as composed of a series of overlapping H-shaped pieces 
(^g. 577). In reality one piece of wall has the shape of two cups joined 
together by the bases. Sexual reproduction is found only in a few forms. 
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The most primitive of the Heterokontae are unicellular motile forms 
without cell walls and without sexuality (Fig. 572). In the Heterokontae, 
as in the green algae, we find palmeUaceous forms, including both non- 
mptile colonies held together in a gelatinous matrix and dendroid colonies 
(Fig. 573) ; filamentous forms (Fig. 574) ; forms corresponding to the 
Chlorococcaies of the green algae (Fig. 575) ; and a siphonaceous genus 
(Fig. 576). There are no motile colonies in this class. 



Fic. 579. Colonial Chrysophyceae 

Left, ChryeosphaereUa hngispina] above, Synura uvdla; right, Uroglena 
vohox. (After Lauterbom and Stein) 


Tribonema. Tribonema is a well-known and rather common filamen- 
tous genus (Fig. 574). The cell wall has the structure described above for 
filamentous species (Fig. 577). When cell division occurs an H>^haped 
piece (as seen in longitudinal section) is formed across the middle of the 
cell. Layers, which are successively longer and longer, are formed inside 
the cups until the new piece of wall reaches mature size. Cells are uninu- 
cleate and with few to many chromatophores. Asexual reproduction is by 
aplanospores or by zoospores which are formed singly within a celL The 
zoospores have two fiagella of unequal length. Sexual reproduction is by 
the fusion of isogametes. 

Botrydium. Botrydium is a rather common alga often found in abun- 
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dance on muddy or damp soil. It is of great interest because it is a siphona- 
ceous member of the Heterokmtae. The Botrydium plant consists of a 
balloon-like aerial portion which contains the chromatophores and a 
branched colorless underground part (Fig. 576). In the vegetative plant 



Fig, 580. Dinobryon sertuiaria 

A., habit of colony. B, an individual; note the unequal flagella and that the 
individual is attached at the base to an um-shaped lorica wMch is said to con- 
tain cellulose and to be somewhat impregnated with silica. Reproduction is 
by the division of one individual into two and the swimming away of an individ- 
uU C to form a new colony. The dendroid colony is formed by the settling 
of the individuals in the open mouth of the lorica; Z>-F, formation of new 
lorica. (After Stdn and Ktebs) 

there are numerous nuclei but no cross walls. Botrydium reproduces 
asexually by the development in the aerial portion of very numerous 
uninucleate zoospore with flagella of unequal length (Fig. 576 B-D) ; also 
by the development of aplanospores in the aerial portion and of hypno- 
spores in the underground part (Fig. 576 E~G). Sexual reproduction is by 
the fusion of isogametes. 
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Fig. 581. Phaeoihamnion confervicalum 

Left, habit of plant. The circular openings are 
the places from which zoospores have escaped 
vX 600). Eight, development of zoospores (x 900). 
After Logerheim 



Fig. 582. MdUomonas pyriformis, one of the 
Chrysophyceae 

A motile individual and stages in the formation of 
the cyst, (X 500). After Conrad 


Class Chrysophyceae 

General characteris- 
tics. The class Chrysch 
phyceae is a varied group 
containing many flagel- 
late forms both unicellu- 
lar (Fig. 578) and colonifd, 
and only a few algal rep- 
resentatives. Among the 
flagellate representatives 
there ate both motile 
colonies (Fig. 579) and 
colonies which are at- 
tached to a substratum 
(Fig. 580). While the de- 
velopment of algal forms 
is comparatively slight, 
there are a sufficient num- 
ber of forms, and these 
are diversified enough, 
to show that evolution 
in the Chrysophyceae has 
produced very much the 
same body types as in 
the Chlorophyta and the 
Heterokontae. There are 
palmelloid forms and a 
few filamentous types 
with cellulose cell walls 
(Fig. 681). Also, there 
are forms corresponding 
to the Chlorococcaceae in 
the green algae ; but no 
siphonaceous genera are 
known. 

The chromatophores 
of the Chrysophyceae are 
golden-brown owing to 
the TOftsktug of the chlo- 
rophyll by other p^- 
ments. Food is never 
stored as starch as is the 
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case in the Chlorophyta, but rather as oil or leucosin as in the Heiero- 
kontae. The motile cells may have a single flagellum, two flagella of 
equal length, or two of unequal length. Those which have two flagella of 


unequal length resemble 
the Heterokontae in this 
respect; but in having 
three distinct types of 
flagellation the group is 
distinctive. Avery unique 
character of the class is 
the formation of distinc- 
tive cysts in which the 
wall consists of two sili- 
ceous parts of very un- 
equal size (Figs. 582, 583). 
One part of the wall is 
shaped like a flask, the 
other is very small and 



is like a stop^ in toe chromulim /reitnrgensis 

opemng of the flask. The 

occurrence of walls com- Germination of cyst. (X 435). After Doflein 


posed of two parts is in- 
dicative of a relationship 
to the Heterokontae, where 
cell walls are generally of 
two pieces, one fitting 
into the other. Sexual re- 
production is unknown 
among the Chrysophyceae. 

Class BaciUarieae 
(Diatoms) 

General character- 
istics of diatoms. The 
diatoms occupy a posi- 
tion among the Chry- 



sophyta similar to that Fig. 584. Forms of diatoms 


of the desmids among 

the Chl<yrophyta. The diatoms are very common aquatic algae, 
being abundant in both fresh and salt water (Figs. 584, 585). They 
are distinguished from other plants by their siliceous cell walls. 
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which are in two parts or valves that fit together like the halves 
of a pill-box. The valves have markings which are often fine and 



Fig. 585. Stephanodiscus hantzschianus, a diatom with long spines. (X 310} 
After Schroder 

beautiful (Fig. 586). The chromatophores are usually golden- 
brown in color owing to the masking of the chlorophyll by a brown 
pigment. Diatoms are essentially unicellular plants, but in some 
species there are simple colonies in which the cells are held together 

by gelatinous sheaths 
(Fig. 587). Some of the 
elongated diatoms have 
a very distinct gliding 
movement. 

Diatoms are usually 
divided into two orders 
according to their shape. 
In the more primitive 
of the two orders, the 
Centrales, the cell, when 
viewed from above or 
below (that is, when look- 
ing at the surface of the 
valve), is radially sym- 
metrical and is often 
circular. In the Pennales 
the valve is not circular, 
but is often bilaterally 



Fig. 586. A diatom cell showing markings 

From lUvstrated London News. (Photomi- 
crograph by Group-Captain C. F. A. Portal, 
E.A.F.) 
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symmetrical. In the Centrales the markings on the valves are 
radial ; in the Pennales they are often bilateral. 


Movement is not found in the Centrales 
with their circular valves, but is restricted 
to the Pennales, which have elongated 
valves. In those Pennales which exhibit 
movement, there is a long narrow of>ening 
or cleft which runs down the center of the 
valve. Movement is believed to be due to 
the streaming of protoplasm in- this cleft. 

Asexual reproduction. The chief 
method of reproduction among the 
diatoms is asexual, by the division of 
one cell into two (Fig. 588). The pro- 
toplast enlarges and then divides in 
two, one daughter protoplast remain- 
ing in each valve of the mother cell. 
Each protoplast then secretes a new 
valve aroimd the naked half of itself. 
The new valve fits into the old valve 
derived from the mother cell. Since 
one valve of any diatom is slightly 
smaller than the other and fits into it, 
the daughter cell formed in the larger 
valve is of the same size as the mother 
diatom, while the one formed in the 
smaller valve is of smaller size ; there- 
fore as vegetative reproduction con- 
tinues there is a tendency for some of 
the diatoms to become smaller and 



smaller. The original size is restored 
by the formation of auxospores. In the 
Centrales this takes place by the separa- 
tion of the two valves of a cell and the 


Fig. 587. Licmophora flabel" 
lata, a colonial dtatom. 
(X70) 

After Smith 


great enlargement of the protoplast, which becomes surrounded 
by valves rather similar to those of the ordinary vegetative cells 
(Fig. 589). This auxospore germinates by dividing transversely 
to form two daughter diatoms (Fig. 589). 
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Sexual reproduction. Auxospore formation in the Pennales is, 
at -least in many cases, due to sexual fusion (Fig. 590). In some 
cases the protoplasts* of the two diatoms conjugate and form a 
single auxospore. In other cases two diatoms fuse to form two 
auxospores. In such cases the two fusing cells become surrounded 
by a gelatinous envelope and each divides to form two gametes. 
Each gamete from one of the conjugating diatoms fuses with 
a gamete from the other conjugating diatom. There are other 
variations. 

In quite a number of the Cerdrales the protoplast is known to 
divide up to form numerous small flagellated structures which 



Two daughter diatoms formed by divi- 
sion. (X 365). After Muller 


are often called microspores 
(Fig. 591). These are probably 
flagellated gametes. 

Relationship of diatoms. The 
diatoms have several promi- 
nent characteristics which in- 
dicate a relationship with the 
Heterokontae and Ckrysophyceae 
and justify their inclusion in 
the Chrysophyta. These include 


the brown color ; silicified walls composed of two halves, one of 


which fits into the other ; the absence of starch ; and the storage 
of food in the form of oil. The occurrence of flagellated reproduc- 
tive bodies in many of the Centrales, the more primitive order of 
■the diatoms, indicates that the diatoms, like the other Chrysoph- 
yta, are descended from brown flagellate ancestors. Thus, while 
the diatoms are very distinct from the Heterokontae and Chryso- 
phyceae, they possess a number of characteristics that indicate a 


common origin for the three groups. 

The position of the diatoms in the Chrysophyta is veiy similar 
to that of the Conjugales in the Chlorophyta. We note particularly 
many points of similmty between the diatoms and the desmids. 
Both desnuds and diatoms are essentially unicellular. Asexual 
reproduction is rather strikingly similar in the two cases. In both 
there a division of one cell into two, each daughter cell retaining 
half of the wall of the mother cell. In both the protoplast enlarges 
and a new half of the cell wall is secreted around the bulging 
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diatoms and the desmids are all very fundamental, and are very 


characteristic of the Chrysophyta and Chlorophyta respectively. 



Fig. 590. Stages in conjugation of the diatom 
Cocconeis placentula. (After Geitler) 


Thus, the color of the 
diatoms is brown, that of 
the desmids bright green. 
Reserve food stored in 
the diatoms is oil ; in the 
desmids, starch. The cell 
wall of the diatoms is of 
two silicified halves one 
of which fits into the 


other; the cell wall of 



Fig. 591. Microspore formation in 
Biddtdphia mobiliensis ( X 200) 
and microspores of Coscinodiscus 
ocuLits. Compare Fig. 589 

After BCTgon and Pavillard 


desmids is, as in green algae, of 
cellulose. A comparison of diatoms 
and desmids indicates, therefore, 
that the differences between the 
two are due to their belonging to 
distinct groups with separate an- 
cestry. Their similarities can be 
accounted for by parallel devel- 
opment, which may be taken to 
indicate a certain similarity in 
protoplasm. This in turn suggests 
that while the two may have been 
derived from different flagellate 
ancestors, these ancestors them- 
selves were related. 

When diatoms decay or are dK 
gested by animals, the siliceous 
valves remain, and these fall in 
considerable quantities to the bot- 
tom of a body of water in which 
diatoms are abundant. Tremen- 


dous deposits of diatomaceous earth have been formed in this way. 
One of the most familiar uses of this material is in scouring prepara- 
tions ; but only a very minor portion of the diatomaceous earth used 


commercially is employed as scouriug material. It is extensively 
used for filtering and for insulation. It has other important uses. 



Fig. 592. Dinoflagellates 

plates; upper right, GmiavXa^ 
showine’^mnSp^iJllr'^^ Plates; below, stages in division of Ceratium 
showing mdmdud a stage in division, and young daughter cells 

After Kofoid-Swezy, Conrad, and Lauterborn 
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PYRROPHYTA 
Class Dinophyceae 

Systematic position. In this chapter we have just considered the sub- 
division Chrysophyta. The Dinophycm belong to still another division oi 
subdivision, the Pyrrophyta, The Dimphycm appear to be derived from 
or related to a class of iSagellates, the Cryptophycm, the two classes form- 
ing the division Pyrrophyta. The Diwphycm are small organisms with a 
brown color. They are considered here for convenience and not because 
they are believed to be closely related to the Chrysophyta. 

General characteristics. The Dinophyceae are typically yellow-brown 
in color, and the stored food is either starch or oil. The great majority are 
motile unicellular organisms known as dinoflagellates. A few have naked 
cells, but nearly all have cellulose walls, which are often in the form of 
complicated sculptured plates (Fig. 592). A very characteristic feature is 
the presence of two grooves one of which encircles the cell transversely 
while the other runs longitudinally along one side. Where the grooves 
cross each other, two flagella are inserted. One is an undulating strip 
which lies in the transverse groove j the other runs down a portion of the 
posterior groove and stretches out behind the cell (Fig. 692). The flagel- 
lum in the transverse groove appears to be largely responsible for the 
rotation of the organism, and the other flagellum for the forward move- 
ment. The Dinophyceae are remarkable for the very large number of uni- 
cellular flagellate forms and the small development of other types. There 
are^ however, unicellular non-motile forms and very simple filamentous 
ones, and these reproduce by zoospores that have the typical appearance 
of dinoflagellates. Dinoflagellates reproduce asexually by the division of 
one cell into two dissimilar halves, after which each half develops anew 
the missing part (Fig. 592). Sexual reproduction has been reported in one 
of the Dinophyceae, but indications are that it must be of very rare occur- 
rence in the class. 

Dinoflagellates are found in both fresh and salt water and are fre- 
quently abundant in warmer seas. They are often an important constitu- 
ent of the floating microscopic flora, and are thus an important source of 
food for marine animals. 
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PHAEOPHYTA (BROWN ALGAE) 

General characteristics. The brown algae are a very large 
group of algae with a predominating brown color, from which they 
get their name. They are nearly all marine. Very simple and primi- 
tive forms, which are so numerous in the green algae, are not known 
among the brown algae. The simplest forms are branched fila- 
mentous ones. While many of them are small and filamentous, 
there are many others which are characterized by large, tough, 
expanded thalli, and among them there is a great variety of forms. 
Owing to their large numbers and to the considerable size of many 
of them, the brown algae are very conspicuous objects along rocky 
coasts. While they are abundant in the tropics, they are even more 
prominent in colder waters. The characteristic floating vegetation 
of the Sargasso Sea (discovered by Columbus, who spent some 
days in passing through it in 1492) is one of the brown algae, 
Sargassum (Fig. 625). Brown algae are normally attached to a 
substratum, and it is generally beheved that currents bring fresh 
supplies of floating Sargassum to the great whirl of the Sargasso 
Sea from the coasts toward the southwest. To the brown algae 
belong the kelps, among which we find the largest of all submerged 
plants, some of which are many meters in length. Kelps often 
form immense beds in colder waters ; those off the west coast of 
the United States are well known. Also, in colder waters, brown 
algae form as a thick covering on rocks exposed by low tides. 

Cell structure. The brown algae are multicellular, and each cell 
is uninucleate. As in the green algae and higher plants, all of the 
brpwn algae have a well-developed nucleus and distinct chroma- 
tophores. The nucleus, like that of green algae and higher plants, 
has a definite limiting nuclear membrane and divides by the com- 
plicated process of mitosis. The chromatophores, in addition to the 
ordinary chlorophylls and carotin and xanthophyll found. in green 
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algae and higher plants, contain an additional brown pigment 
called fucoxanthin. The brown color is due to the fact that the 
brown pigments, carotin, xanthophyll, and fucoxanthin, and par- 
ticularly the last, mask the chlorophyll. In the brown algae, as in 
the green algae and higher plants, photosynthesis results in the pro- 
duction of saccharides, and in them food is stored in the form of a 
polysaccharide or as fat. However, there is the great difference 
that while in the green algae and higher plants starch (a poly- 
saccharide) is very prominent as a reserve food material, this 
substance is not known in the brown algae. In them another poly- 
saccharide, lfl.miTi fl.r in, is prominent. 

Reproduction. In the simplest of the brown algae sexual repro- 
duction is by the fusion of similar gametes. In some types it is by 
the fusion of large and small gametes, and in still others by the 
fertilization of large non-motile eggs by small motile spermatozoids. 
In the brown algae, therefore as in the green algae, we find various 
.grades of sexual differentiation. Most of the brown algae have an 
alternation of an asexual generation reproducing by means of 
asexual spores and a sexual generation which produces gametes 
(Fig. 693). Typically, the motile cells of the brown algae, whether 
zoospores, isogametes, heterogametes, or spermatozoids, have two 
flagella which are attached at the side in such a way that one 
flagellum is directed forward and the other backward. In some of 
the brown algae the sexual and asexual generations are alike except 
in the characters of the reproductive organs and sexual cells. In 
other cases the sexual plants are large, the asexual ones very much 
smaller. In stUl others the asexual plant is large, even of immense 
size, while the sexual plants are minute ; this is true in the kelps. 

In the F-ucales, to which the well-known genera Fitctts and Sar^ 
gassum belong, there are no zoospores, and reproduction is always 
due to the fertilization of a large non-motile egg by a small sper- 
matozoid. In the brown algae there are no resting reproductive 
cells, as both zoospores and the cells resulting from sexual fusion 
germinate without undergoing any period of rest. 

The division Phaeophyta contains a single class, the Pha^hyeeae, 
which different authorities divide into different numbers of orders. For 
convenience we will discuss five different types, each of which may be • 
considered as representing a different order. 




Dictyota 


Fig. 593. Fotir types of alternation o’f generations in the brown algae 


one type of a>sexual plant and two (male and female) of sexual plants. 
In Ectocarpits all plants are alike vegetatively. In CvMenci the asexual plantSi 
in Laminaria the sexual, are small. Dictyota differs from Eetocarpus in that 
s m a l l motile spermatozoids fertilize large non-motile ^gs 
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ECTOCARPUS OF THE ORDER ECTOCARPALES 

General characteristics. Ectocarpus is a very common filamen- 
tous alga found in salt water. The filaments grow in tufts and 
branch profusely (Figs. 594, 595). The numerous slender brown 
filaments give the plants a soft fuzzy appearance, and as they occur 
in nature they often form a dense fuzzy coating over the sub- 
stratum on which they grow. 

Sexual reproduction. In Ectocarpus there is an alternation of a 
sexual generation, reproducing by means of gametes which are 
very much alike, and an asexual gen- 
eration which produces zoospores (Fig. 
593). In vegetative structure the two 
types of plants are alike. The sex- 
ual plants are haploid and produce 
gametes. These are formed in elon- 
gated structures known as gametangia 
(Fig. 596). A gametangium is com- 
posed of many small cubical cells in 
each of which a gamete is formed. The 
gametangium is called a multilocular 
gametangium because it contains many 
cells or locules. In common with other 
motile cells among the brown algae, 
each gamete has two laterally inserted 
flagella, one of which is directed forward and the other backward. 
The sexual plants all look alike, even including the gametangia and 
the gametes. Actually there are two kinds, one producing male 
gametes and the other female gametes. There may be a difference 
in size in the gametes produced by male and female plants, the 
female gametes being slightly larger than the male. The difference, 
however, is shown in activity rather than in structure, male gametes 
being attracted to a female gamete (Fig. 597). A number of male 
gametes may cluster around a single female gamete. Finally a 
male gamete fuses with the female gamete. 

Asexual reproduction. The resulting zygote formed by the 
fusion of a male and a female gamete germinates to produce an 
asexual plant. This asexual plant is diploid, and in vegetative 



Fig. 594. Ectocarpus sUictt^ 
losus. ( X i) 
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structure is exactly like the sexual plant, but produces zoospores. 
These are of two kinds, formed in two different types of zoospo- 
rangia (Figs. 595, 598, 599). One type of zoosporangium is like the 



Fig. 595. Ectocarpus cylin- 
dricust an asexual plant 
with two kinds of sporangia. 

^ ^ Fig. 596. Ectocarpus with multi* 

After Setchell and Gardner locular gametangia. ( X 145) 

gametangia of the sexual plants and is composed of many cubical 
cells. This type is known as a plurilocular zoosporangium. A 
zoospore is formed in each cell (Fig. 598). These zoospores are 
diploid, and on germination give rise to other asexual plants like 
the one on which they were produced. It is not uncommon to find 
asexual Ectooarpus plants bearing only plurilocular zoosporangia ; 




\ \ ^ 

Fic. 597. Fertilization in Ectocarpus siliculosus 

Upper left, attachment of female gamete; upper right, many male gametes 
attached to a female gamete; below, fusion of m^e and female gametes. 
(X 700). After Berthold 



Left, zoospores formed in plurilocular zoo- 
sporangia and escaping; right, germina- 
tion of zoospore. (X250). After Thuret 


and, as these zoosporangia 
have the same structure as the 
gametangia of sexual plants, 
it is not possible by looking at 
them to distinguish such asex- 
ual plants from sexual ones. 
The other type of zoosporan- 
gium is one cell, usually termi- 
nating a small branch, within 
which a number of zoospores 
are produced (Fig. 599). This 
type is called unilocular be- 
cause it is not divided up by 
cell walls as is the plurilocular 
zoosporangium. The first di- 
visions of the nucleus of the 
mother cell of the unilocular 
zoosporangium are meiotic or 
reducing divisions, so that the 
zoospores produced in the uni- 
locular zoosporangia are hap- 
loid. They produce haploid 
sexual plants, completing the 
alteration of generation^, 
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In the life history of Ectocarpm there is, as outlined above, an alterna- 
tion between gametophytic plants, some producing male gametes and 
others female, and sporophyiic plants which produce diploid zoospores 
and haploid zoospores. There are various complications in the life history 
of Ectocarpm which interfere with the strict alternation of gametophytic 
and sporophytic plants. The sporophytic plants may reproduce indefinitely 
by the production of diploid zoospores. The gametes from the haploid 
gametophytic plants may germinate 
parthenogenetically ; that is, instead of 
fusing, they may act as zoospores and 
germinate directly to form other gameto- 
phytic plants. Thus the gametophytic 
generation, like the sporophytic one, 
may be prolonged indefinitely. The 
haploid zoospores formed in ui^ocular 
sporangia may act as gametes and fuse 
to give rise to diploid gametophytic 
plants. In such a case the gameto- 
phytic generation is omitted. 

CUTLERIA OF THE ORDER 
CUT LERI ALES 

General characteristics. CiUleria 
(Fig. 593) is very interesting on account 
of the type of the alternation of genCT- 
ations wMch it shows and because the 
male and female gamete are very dif- pic. 599. Unilocular sporangium 
ferent in size (heterogametes). The of Ectocarpm. ( X 325) 

plants of the sexual and asexual gener- 
ations are so different from each other not only in size but also in struc- 
ture and appearance that they were regarded as being different and 
unrelated plants ; and it has only been in comparatively recent times that 
they have been shown to be simply the sexual and asexual generations of 
the same plant. In the sexual generation there are two kinds of plants, 
male and female, which are alike except for comparatively slight differ- 
ences connected with the gametangia (Fig. 600). The sexual plants are 
of fair size and with many branches, while the asexual plant is a small 
fiat thallus which is lobed rather than branched. 

Sexual reproduction. The gametes are produced in gametai^ia found 
in hairy patches on the sexual plants (Fig. 600). The male gametangia, 
found on male plants, are elongated structures bearing considerable re- 
semblance to the plurilocular gametangia of Ectocarpus. They are borne 
in large numbers on much-branched filaments. The female gametangia, 
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produced by female plants, are much stouter than the male and produce 
comparatively few gametes. Both male and female gametes are biflageUate. 
The female gametes are very much larger than the male gametes. The 
difference is so great that in size the female and male gametes are like eggs 



Fig. 605. Asexual plant of Ciitleria multifida 


Above, section showing zoosporangia at upper surface (x 130); below, zoo- 
sporangia (X 665), zoospores (X 800), and germination of zoospore. (After 
Kuckuck) 

and spermatozoids. The zygote formed by the fusion of female and ma-lp 
gametes (Fig. 601) germinates (Fig. 602) to produce the small asexual 
plant (Figs. 603, 604). 

Asearaal reproduction. The zoospores are formed in elongated saclike 
sporangia which are produced in large numbers on the upper surface of 
the small asexual plant (Fig. 605). *When these zoospores germinate, they 
give rise to male and female plants. 


Fig. 606 . Macrocystis pyrifera^ the longest of the brown algae 
After Skottsberg 



Fig. 607. Posfefoio pcInMte/ormw. CxA) 
Drawn from a photograph by Setchell and G^dner 



Fic. 608 . Some brown algae 


Upper left, Chorda filum (x |); upper center, Alaria valida (x ^); upper 
right, Ulopteryz (X ; lower left, Alaria dolichorhachis ; lower right, Agarum 
cirrosum (X Ulopteryx is much used by the Japanese as food. {Alaria 


dolichorkacMs after Kjellman) 
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LAMINARIA OF THE ORDER LAMINARJALES 


Kelps. The Laminariales are popularly known as kelps. Among 
these we find the largest and stoutest of seaweeds, some of them 
many meters in length. The longest of them are composed of long, 

stout cordlike structures with 
leaf like branches (Fig. 606). 
Among the kelps we also find 
treelike forms (Fig. 607), and 
many other interesting types of 
large stout plants (Fig. 608). 
The genus Laminaria is a large 
and prominent genus of the 
Laminariales, or kelps. Some 
species of Laminaria consist of 
long expanded sheets with a 
stout basal cord which is held 
to the substratum by a stout 
holdfast. Other species have 
branched thalli (Fig. 609). 

Asexual reproduction. The 
Laminariales show a very inter- 




Modified after Kjellman 


Fic. 610. Zoospores of Laminaria 
saccharina. (X 1200) 

After Kuckuck 


esting type of alternation of generations (Fig. 593). They differ 
from any of the plants which we have considered in that the asexual 
generation is a large plant while the plants of the sexual generation 
are minute. The large conspicuous plant (Fig. 609) of Laminaria 
is, then, the asexual generation, and is diploid. It produces haploid 




Fig. 611. Haligenia bulbosa 

Left, portion of a thallus showing sporangia among sterile filaments, the 
paraphyses ; right, sporangia, paraphyses, and zoospores. (After Thuret) 



Fig. 612. Laminaria saccharina 


Above and center, female plants with 
oogonia; below, male plants with an- 
theridia. (x600). AftorKuckuck 


zoospores (Fig. 610) in cylin- 
drical sporangia which occur 
in vast numbers on the sur- 
face of the thallus (Fig. 611). 

Sexual reproduction. As 
the zoospores are haploid, 
they give rise to haploid 
plants, some of which are 
male and others female. 
Both male and female plants 
are minute (Fig. 612). The 
male plants are small fila- 
ments which bear antheridia 
that produce spermatozoids. 
The female plants consist of 
only a few cells, sometimes 
only one ; any cell may be- 
come an oogonium and pro- 
duce a large non-motile egg. 
A spermatozoid fertilizes an 
egg, and the resulting zygote 
germinates to produce the 
large asexual plant. 


Fic. 615. Dktyota dichotoma 

Seetioa through thallus bearing antberidia; also spermato^oids. (After 
Thuret and Williams) 
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DICTYOTA OF THE ORDER DICTYOTALES 


General characteristics, 
brown algae is the diversity 
in the different orders. In 
Dictyota, as in Ectocarpus, 
both generations are aUke 
in vegetative structure 
(Fig. 593) ; but Dictyota 
differs in various features. 
In it large non-motile eggs 
are produced by female 
plants and small motile uni- 
flagellate spermatozoids by 
male ones. ADictyotapl&nt 
is a flat dichotomously 
branched thallus with rib- 
bonlike branches (Fig. 613). 

Sexual reproduction. 
In the sexual generation 
of Dictyota there are two 
kinds of plants, male and 
female. The female plants 
produce eggs in single- 
celled oogonia which occur 
in patches on the surface 
of the thaUus (Fig. 614). 
Spermatozoids are formed 
in tremendous numbers in 
groups of antheridia which 
are found on the surface of 
the male plants (Fig, 615). 
The eggs and spermato- 
zoids are discharged into 
the water, and an egg is 
fertilized by a spermato- 
zoid (Fig. 616) . As in other 
brown algae with an al- 
ternation of generations, 
the plants of the sexual 
generation are haploid as 
the gametes are, while the 
fertilized egg is diploid. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
of types of alternation of generations found 



Fig. 616. Dictyota dichotoma 

Section through egg. Three of the many sper- 
matozoids which were attached to it are drawn. 
Note difference in size between egg and sper- 
matozoid. (After Williams) 



Fxg. 617. Padina australis, a relative of 
Dictyotcu. ( X f ) 



Fig. 618. Fucus^ a brown alga 

il, eomplete plant, showing holdfast attached to rock and expanded fertile tips 
of thallus (x i). The dots in the fertile tips are openings into flask-shaped 
eonceptacles containing gametes (eggs and spermatozoids ; whether in the same 
conceptacles or on different plants depends on the species). section of con- 
ceptacle showing branched antheridial filaments and oval oogonia, each when 
mature containing eight eggs (x 65). C, antheridial filament with numerous 
antheridia, each containing many spermatozoids (x 160) 
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As^ual reproduction. The fertilized egg germinates to produce a 
diploid asexual plant. The spores produced by these asexual plants are 
very different from those found in other orders of brown algae (Fig. 613). 
We have seen that in Ectocarpvs, Cntleria, and Laminaria the asexual 
spores are bifiagellate zoospores. In Dictyota the asexual spores are large 
non-motile ones which are known as tetraspores. They get their name 
from the fact that four of them are 
produced in a sporangium. The 
sporangia are known as tetraspo- 
rangia; they are large rounded 
structures found in patches on the 
surface of the thallus of an asex- 
ual plant. On germination the 
tetraspores give rise to sexual 
plants, some of which are male 
and others female. Meiosis occurs 
during the nuclear divisions in the 
tetrasporangium, so that the tet- 
raspores are haploid. 

FUCUS OF THE ORDER 
FUCALES 

General characteristics. The 
genus Fucus is a very common 
marine alga, widely distributed 
in colder waters (Fig. 618). 

The Fucales differ from the 
other orders of brown algae in 
that they do not produce asex- 
ual reproductive cells, reproduction being always due to the ferti- 
lization of an egg by a spermatozoid (Fig. 619). There is therefore 
no alternation of distinct asexual and sexual plants. A Fvtcus 
plant consists of a flattened, dichotomously branched thallus with 
a stout basal stipe connecting the expanded thallus to the stout 
holdfast. In the thallus of some species there are swollen places 
or bladders which are filled with air. The tips of the branches are 
also swollen, and it is in these swollen tips that reproductive cells 
are produced. They are found in flask-shaped structures known 
as conceptacles which are embedded in the swollen tips. Numer- 
ous unbranched multicellular sterile hairs known as paraphyses 



•Fic. 619. Fucus vesiculosus 

Above, antheridium from which sper- 
matozoids are escaping; and below, 
a single egg surrounded by many sper- 
matozoids. (x 330). After Thuret 
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grow from the lining of the conceptacle into the cavity. Among 
these are found the oogonia and antheridia (Fig. 618). 

Reproduction. Depending on the species, both oogonia and 
antheridia may be found in the same conceptacle, or all concep- 
tacles of one plant may contain only oogonia or only antheridia. 
In the first case the plants are bisexual (that is, they produce both 
male and female reproductive cells) ; in the second, the plants are 
unisexual and are of two kinds, male and female. 



The antheridia are oval saclike structures which are borne in 
considerable numbers on much-branched special filaments (Fig. 

618). The antheridia contain a large 
number (sixty-four) of spermatozoids 
(Figs. 619, 620). The oogonium consists 
of a stalk cell and the oogonium proper. 
An oogonium is formed from a single 
cell, and when ripe contains eight eggs 
(Figs. 618, 621). 

The oogonium when young has a single 
nucleus. This nucleus divides to form eight 
nuclei, and then the protoplast divides up 
to form eight eggs, each containing one of 
the nuclei. The eight eggs are surrounded 
by the waU of the mother cell (Fig. 621). 
The antheridium, like the oogonium, starts 
as a single cell. Its nucleus divides to form 
32 nuclei, and the protoplast then divides up to form 32 parts, each con- 
taining one of the nuclei. There is one more division, and this results in 
the formation of 64 spermatozoids. When the antheridium ripens, the 
outer part of the wall dissolves at the tip, and the spermatozoids in one 
mass still surrounded by the inner layer of the antheridium wall are dis- 
charged through the opening in the outer layer ; finally one end of the 
inner layer of the wall dissolves and the spermatozoids are set free. Like- 
wise when the egp are discharged they are in one mass still surrounded 
by the two inner layers of the oogonium wall ; the outermost of these 
membranes goes to pieces at the tip end, and the egp in one mass still 
surrounded by the innermost membrane escape ; one end of the inner- 
most membrane then goes to pieces, and the egp are set free. The egp 
are very large, and float in the water, where they may become surrounded 
by a swarm of spermatozoids so numerous that the egg is actually set in 
motion and begins to rotate. One sp^matozoid finally enters the egg and 


Fig. 620. Spermatozoids of 
Fucufi. (X 1100) 

After Kylin 
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fertilizes it. The fertilized egg, or zygote, develops directly into a new 
Fticiis plant (Figs. 622, 623). 

Alternation of generations in Fucus. The Fuciis plant is diploid. 
Meiosis, or reduction in the number of chromosomes, takes place in the 
first two cell divisions of the antheridium and oogonium respectively. 


^G. 621. Fucus vesicvlosus 

Escape of eggs from oogonium : A, single oogonium surrounded by sterile fila- 
ments ; B, contents of the oogonium surrounded by two layers of the oogo- 
nium wall have escaped from the outer layer of the oogonium wall; C-B, 
escape of eggs surrounded by the inner layer of the oogonium wall from the 
mid^e layer of the oogonium wall; F, escape of eggs from inner layer of 
oogonium wall. (After Thuret) 


Therefore at the four-nucleate stage of both antheridium and oogonium the 
nuclei are haploid. From this it follows that, beginning with the four- 
nucleate stage and continuing until the formation of spermatozoids and 
eggs, the nuclei of the antheridium and oogonium are haploid. The diploid 
condition is restored when the egg is fertilized by a spermatozoid. 

In Fucus there is no alternation of two distinct and independent kinds 
of plants. For this reason some botanists say that in Fucus there is no 
alternation of generations. However, a diploid gametophyte is certainly 
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exceptional, and we have noted that the gametophytes in the other groups 
of brown algae are haploid. Some authorities suggest that the Fucus plant 
may represent an asexual generation and the gametes a sexual one. In 
LamiTiaria the female gametophyte ma^- consist of only a single cell the 
contents of which form an egg. It 
has been suggested that in Fucus the 
reduction of the gametophyte is more 
extreme and that the asexual spores 
have become modified and function 
directly as gametes. If we assume that 
there was a regular alternation of gen- 
erations in the ancestry of Fucus it 
may be that there was a gradual re- 
duction in the gametophyte, but such 
an assumption is not the only possible 
one. It has been pointed out that in 
Ectocarpus haploid zoospores formed 
in unilocular zoosporangia may, in- 
stead of producing sexual plants, func- 
tion as gametes. It is possible that 
such a condition became permanent 
in some distant ancestor of Fucus. It 
should be remembered that these ideas 
as to alternation of generations in the 
Fig. 622. Germination of egg of ancestry of Fucus are based on analogy 
Fucus vesiculosus. ( X 160) with other groups in the Phaeophyta. 

(After Thuret) views as those mentioned above 

are therefore highly speculative, and 
the possibility is not excluded that the condition found in Fucuc may 
have originated in some other way ; for example, that the Fucus plant 
evolved from the diploid phase of a unicellular ancestor. 

RELATIONSHIP 

The relationship of the Phaeophyta may be with the Chrysophyta^ 
as is indicated by the facts that they have a brown color, that they 
do not produce starch, and that typically the reproductive cells 
have two unequal flagella, one of which projects forward and the 
other backward. In the Phaeophyta, however, the nature of the 
stored food and the msertion of the flagella are very distinctive, 
and the differences between all the Phaeophyta and all known mem- 
bers of the Chrysophyta are so great that the two groups are gener- 
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ally regarded as distinct. U there appear to be no very simple mem- 
bers in the Phaeophyta, this may be because such forms died out 
long ago. The absence makes it impossible to trace the known 
brown algae back to simple ancestors. However, the brown 
algae have in common sufficient distinctive characters to indi- 
cate that they all had a common ancestor. Prominent amoi^ 





Fig. 623. Diagram of life history of Fucus 

these distinctive common characters are the structure of the 
motile cells, the pigmentation of the chromatophores, and the 
products of photosynthesis. 


ECONOMIC USES 

The economic importance of the brown algae is comparatively 
slight. Some of the kelps are rather extensively used as food in 
China and Japan. The ash obtained by burning kelps and Fucus 
is a source of iodine, and, as it is rich in potassium, has been used 
for producing this element when economic conditions permitted. 


CHAPTER XXm 

RHODOPHYTA (RED ALGAE) 

General characteristics. The red algae compose a very lai^e 
group of small or medium-sized plants, and include the majority of 
seaweeds. They are predominantly marine ; there are only a few 
fresh-water representatives. The red algae are frequently abundant 
along the coasts, and are often objects of great beauty. The name 

refers to the red or purple 
color which is characteristic 
of the great majority of the 
red algae. The color is due 
to a red pigment, phyco- 
erythrin, which is usually 
present in such abundance 
as to mask the chlorophylls 
and carotinoids. Phyco- 
cyanin, the blue pigment so 
characteristic of the blue- 
green algae, has been found . 
in many of the red algae. 
A close study may show 
that it is characteristic of 
the whole group. The pigments of the red algae occur in definite 
chromatophores. While the red color is very prominent in the red 
algae as a whole, there are many in which the red pigment is less 
prominent with the result that the plants are greenish, olive, or 
brown in color. This is true of the majority of fresh-water forms 
and of many marine forms growing in shallow waters. In such 
cases the general character of the plant body, and particularly of 
the reproductive organs, shows clearly that the individual belongs 



Fig. 624. Apical cell of Fucus furccous 

Left, section through apical cell made at 
right angles to the surface of the thallus; 
left, section made at right angles to preced- 
ing section, (x 125). After Woodworth 
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The variety in structure and appearance among the red algae is 
very great (Figs. d2S, 629, 637). They are attached to the sub- 
stratum by disklike holdfasts or special filaments. Often the plant 
consists of a mass of slender branched fiilaments (Fig. 628), in many 
species there are large and small branches (Fig. 629), while ex- 
panded thalli are also numerous (Fig. 628) ; these may be un- 
branched or may branch in a great variety of ways. 

An important charac- 
teristic of the red algae is 
that there are no flagellated 
reproductive cells. Sexual 
reproduction is never isog- 
amous, but is always due 
to the fertilization of a 
large female cell by a small 
male cell. The nucleus of 
the red algae, except in the 
simpler forms, is highly de- 
veloped, is bounded by a 
definite limiting nuclear 
membrane, and divides by 
the complicated process of 
mitosis (Fig. 630). Such 
nuclei are very much like 
those of higher plants in 
both structure and method 
of division. 

Sexual reproduction. The reproductive organs of the red algae 
are so different from those of other algae that they have been given 
distinctive names. The female reproductive organ which corre- 
sponds more or less to the oogonium of the green algae is known 
as a procarp (Figs. 631, 632). In fairly simple forms the procarp 
has a swollen basal portion (known as a carpogonium) which 
contains the female nucleus, and a long slender projection, the 
trichogyne (Fig. 631). The antheridia are single-celled struc- 
tures (Figs. 631, 636) ; in some cases the contents are discharged 
as non-motile male cells, in other cases the whole antheridium 
acts as the male. cell. 



Fig. 627. Ascophyllum nodosum^ one of the 
Fucales closely related to Fucus. (X i) 




Fig. 628 . Yarions forms of red algae 

Af Phyllophora devdandia; B, OpuntieUa califomica; C, Gnnnellia americxma; 
D, Ckondrus crisjms; CoraUopsis s<dicornia; F, Polysiphonia violaeea. 
(A-C, X about D-F, X abbut i) 
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Wlien the male cells are discharged they are, in some cases, surrounded 
by cell walls. In others they have been reported as being naked, but as 
soon acquiring cell walls. 

The male cells, having no motility of their own, are carried by 
the movement of the water, and it is by chance that they come in 



Fic. 629. Two beautiful branching forms of red algae 
Left, DdUss&ria; ri^t, Dosya degans 


contact with the tips of the trichogynes (Figs. 631, 632, 636). When 
a male cell is caught on a trichogyne the cell walls between the two 
are dissolved, and the nucleus of the male cell enters the trichogyne, 
passes through it, and fuses with the female nucleus. 

Caxpospores. In the red algae the fertilized female cell does not 
germinate to produce a new plant, but further development ensues 
which results in the formation of asexual spores known as caxpo- 
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spores. Usually these are formed at the ends of branches which 
are outgrowths of the carpogonium (Figs. 631, 636) or of a larger 
mass formed by the fusion of neighboring cells (Figs. 638, 641). In 
any case the nucleus of the carpo- 
spore is a descendant of the ferti- 
lized female nucleus. 

Alternation of generations. In 
the simpler red algae the carpo- 
spores, on germination, produce 
sexual plants (Figs. 631, ^4). In 
the majority of red algae, how- 
ever, the carpospores give rise to 
asexual plants which bear tetrar 
spores. The tetraspores get their 
name from the fact that four of 
them are borne in a tetrasporan- 
gium (Fig. 632). The tetraspores, 
on germination, produce sexual 
plants. In the great majority of 
red algae there is, then, an alterna- 
tion of an asexual generation con- 


Fic. 631. Nejtuilionmidtifiduin 

A, antheridia, consisting of groups 
of small cells, each of which devel- 
ops a single male cell; the vegeta- 
tive branch at the right illustrates 
the method of terminal growth and 
the protoplasmic connections be- 
tween the cells. B, the female cell, 
or carpogonium, c, with its tricho- 
gyne, <, to which are attached 
three male cells. C, early stage in 
the development of the cystocarp ; 
the trichogyne above has begun to 
wither. D, mature cystocarp com- 
posed of fertile filaments which 
develop the carpospores, cs, termi- 
nally ; wt, withered trichogyne 




Fig. 630. First meiotic division in 
Polysiphonia violacea 

After Yamanouchi 



Fig. 632. Ctdlithamnion corymbosum 


Af portion of a plant with antheridia ; B, a small branch showing the b^in 
ning of the development of a procarp on the left ; C, somewhat old stage o 
procarp development ; D, the procarp consisting of several cells is mature am 
has a long trichogyne, t; B, & male cell is seen united to the trichogyne 
Pf G, early stages in carpospore formation; mature carpospores; I, poi 
tion of tetrasporic plant with tetrasporangia in various stages of developmeni 
four tetraspores escaping from a ripe tetrasporangium. (After Thuret) 
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sisting of a tetrasporic plant and a sexual generation consisting of 
male plants and female plants (Figs. 632, 633). In such cases the 
fertilization of the female cell, or carpogonium, results in the pro- 
duction of carpospores, which, on germination, give rise to tetrar 
sporic plants. 



Fic. 633. CoraUina mediteiranea 

A, portion of a branch with antheridial conceptacles; B, section showing car- 
pospores; C, section of antheridial conceptacle showing antheridia; D, section 
showing tetraspores, (After Thuret) 

NEMALION 

Reproduction. The genus Nemalion may be taken as an ex- 
ample of one type of red algae. The plant body consists essentially 
of branched filaments C^ig. 631). The antheridia are single-celled 
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structures whicli are borne in clusters at the ends of short branches 
The male cell, which contains two nuclei, is discharged from th 
antheridium. The procarp consists of two parts : a swollen poi 
tion, the carpogonium, which contains the female nucleus, and i 
long slender structure, the trichogyne, which projects from th 
carpogonium and which contains a nucleus that degenerates. On 




Fig. 634. Batrachospernuan 
Habit of portion of plant. (X 6) 


Fig. 635. Batrachospenma 
showing whorls of hranchc 

The dense rounded masses t 
cells near the periphery of ti 
whorls are cystocarps. (X4f 


or more male cells may come in contact with the trichogyne. Tl 
walls separating the contents of the trichogyne and a male cell a 
dissolved, and the contents of the male cell pass into the trichogyu 
One of the nuclei of the male cell then moves down through tl 
trichogyne and fuses with the female nucleus, thus fertilizing t’ 
carpogonium. Short branches then grow up from the carpogoniui 
and an asexual spore, known as a carpospore, is formed at the tip 
each of these branches. When a carpospore germinates, it produc 
a new Nemalion plant. The carpogonium plus the fdaments and 
carpospores is known as a cystocarp. 
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The Nemdlion plant is haploid. The nucleus of the fertilized ca^go- 
lium is diploid. Reduction in the number of chromosomes takes place m 



Fic. 636. Batrachospermum moniliforme 

Ay antheridial branch with rounded antheridia. B, early stage in development 
of carpogonium; the uppermost cell is the carpogonium, at the tip of which 
the trichogyne is developing. C, D, later stages in the development of cax- 
pogonium and trichogyne. E, male ceU has fused with tncho^e and male 
nucleus is fusing with the carpogonium nucleus. F, the male and carpc^omum 
nuclei have fused. G, the carpogonium is beginning to send out a branch; 
below on either side are sterile branches which will form part of the covermg 
of the cystocarp. iff, a second branch is growing from the carpogomum. /, 
further stage in branching of carpogonium ; the sterile covermg of the cysto- 
carp is much further developed. J, carpospores. Ky a single carpospore. 
L-Ny germination of carpospore. (After Kylin) 

the first two divisions of the carpogonium nucleus ; so the branches whi^ 
give rise to carpospores, and the carpospores themselves, are haploid. 
In Nemali&n, therefore, there id an alternation of a plant producing sexual 
organs and a stage which results in the formation of asexual carpospores, 
but there is no alternation of diploid and haploid plants. 
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Batrackospermum. Batrachospermum is a rather common red 
alga living in fresh waters. In Batrachospermum there are large 
branches which are cylindrical and from which grow whorls of 
branching filaments (Figs. 634, 635). The life history is similar to 
that of Nemalion (Fig. 636), but the cystocarp is more like that of 
most red algae (Fig. 637) in that sterile fiilaments grow from cells 
near the carpogonium and form a covering around the carpospores 
(Figs. 635, 636). 



Fig. 637. Acanthosporea therii 


Left, habit (x ; right, branch of a female plant with many cystocarps (x 4) ; 
center, a cystocarp with carpospores. (X 16) 


POLYSIPHONIA 

General characteristics. Polysiphonia is a very common marine 
alga, and is a classic example of the complicated type of alter- 
nation of generations found in the red algae. The thallus con- 
sists of branched multicellular filaments (Fig. 628). As in many 
red algae, there is a central row of cells, known as the central 
siphon, which is surrounded by peripheral cells formed from it. 
Between the cells there are the prominent protoplasmic connec- 
tions which are so characteristic of the red algae. 

Sexc^ reproduction and cystocarp formation. In Polysiphonia 
there is an- altemation of an asexual generation producing asexual 
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tetraspores and a sexual generation consisting of male plants and 
female plants. There are thus three types of Polysiphonia plants. 
These are plants with tetraspores, plants with antheridia, and 
plants with cystocarps. These three kinds are so much alike that 
they cannot be distinguished by the naked eye. The antheridia 
are small single-celled structures, and are borne in large numbers 



Fig. 638. Polysiphonia 

Left, a branch of a male plant with large club-shaped antheridial branches; 
center, section of vegetative portion of thallus; right, branch of female plant 
with cystocarp containing carpospores; lower right, a single carpospore 

on antheridial branches (Fig. 638). The procarp of Polysiphonia 
and the method in which cystocarps are produced are more com- 
plicated than in Nemalion (Fig. 631). As in other red algae show- 
ing an alternation of generations, the procarp consists of several 
cells. As in Nemalion and most red algae, there is a carpogonium 
with its nucleus, and projecting from it a trichogyne with its 
nucleus. As is usual m red algae, a male cell comes in contact with 
the trichogyne ; the walls between the two are dissolved ; and the 
.male nucleus migrates through the trichogyne and fertilizes the 
female nucleus in the carpogonium. The branches which give rise 
to carpospores do not grow from the carpogonium itself but from a 
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much larger aggregate which is formed by the fusion of neighboring 
cells and is supplied with nuclei derived from the fertilized female 
nucleus. While the carpospores are being formed, the characteris- 
tic urn-shaped envelope of 

the cystocarp is produced / j 

from the peripheral cells j J 


of the branch which gave 
rise to the cystocarp. 



Fig. 639. Diagram of an* 
theridial branch of Poly- 
siphonia 

Note successive stages in 
cutting off of antheridium 
which functions as a male 
cell. (After Yamanouchi) 



Fic. 640. Diagram of carpogonium of 
Polysiphonia 


8, cell of central siphon; p, peri- 
central cell ; c, carpogonium from 
which trichogyne is developing. 
Right, an older stage. The cells of 
the carpogonial branch are shown in 
dotted lines. Numerous auxiliary 
cells have developed from the peri- 
central cell and one is between the 
pericentral cell and the carpogonium. 
The arrow shows the direction in 
which the nuclei migrate from the 
carpogonium to the pericentral cell. 

(Modified after Yamanouchi) 


Antheridia of Polysiphonia. An antheridial branch consists of an 
axial row of cells or axial siphon, from which grow numerous lateral 
branches. A lateral branch consists of a stalk cell and an antheridium 
mother cell. From the antheridium mother cell there is constricted off a 
single-celled antheridium (Fig. 639). The antheridium, without under- 
going any change, functions directly as a male cell. The contents do not 
escape but remain within the wall of the antheridium, which thus serves 
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as a wall for the male cell. After the separation of the first antheridium, 
others are successively constricted off from the mother cell in the same 
manner. 

Procarp of Polysiphonia. The first stage in the formation of the 
procarp is that the central siphon gives rise to a large lateral cell, the peri- 
central cell (Fig. 640). From the paicentral cell there grows out a car- 
pogonial branch consisting of four cells, the apical one of which forms the 
carpogonium with its trichogyne. The nucleus of this cell divides into two, 
one of which remains in the base of the carpogonium and functions as an 
“egg,” or carpogonium nucleus, while the 
other moves into the trichogyne and ulti- 
mately disintegrates. 

Fertilization and carpo^ore formation. 

By the time that the male nucleus has fused 
with the ''egg,” or carpogonium nucleus, 
the pericentral cell has given rise to a num- 
ber of cells known as auxiliary cells. One 
of these lies between the carpogonium and 
the pericentral cell and becomes' connected 
with both of these cells. The fertilized nu- 
cleus of the carpogonium has by now divided 
into two, both of which migrate from the 
carpogonium through the auxiliary cell just 
mentioned into the pericentral cell (Kg. 

640). The carpogonium and its stalk cells 
finally disintegrate. The pericentral cell 
becomes fused with the auxiliary cells and 
finally with the cell of the central siphon. 

The original nuclei of the pericentral and 
auxiliary cells disintegrate, the fusion mass 
being supplied with nuclei derived from the division of the fertilized car- 
pogonium nucleus. From the fusion mass there grow out lobes, the ends 
of which are constricted off as carpospores (Fig. 641). In this way sixty 
or more carxwspores are produced. 

Asexual reproduction and alternation of generations. The 
carpospores are asexual spores. When these germinate and pro- 
duce new plants, these new plants are also asexual and produce 
asexual tetraspores. The tetrasporangium containing the four 
tetraspores is a rounded structure attached by a stalk cell to the 
central siphon. The tetrasporangium, therefore, is between the 
central siphon and the peripheral cells, and is thus inside the filar 



Fig. 641. Polysiphonia 
violacea 

Section of cystocarp show- 
ing formation of carpospores. 
(After YamanoucM) 
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ment itself (Fig. 642). The tetraspores give rise to the sexual gen- 
eration consisting of male plants and female plants. 

In the life history of Polysiphonia, therefore, we do not have 
simply an alternation of a sexual and an asexual generation. 
Sexual reproduction results in the formation of carpospores, which 
give rise to asexual tetrasporic plants, and these in turn to sexual 
plants. Between the sexual generation and the asexual tetrasporic 
generation there is therefore another asexual phase in which asexual 
carpospores are produced. 



Fic. 642. Polysiphonia violacea 
Branch of tetrasporic plants containing tetraspores 


The tetrasporic plants of Polysiphonia are diploid. The number of 
chromosomes is reduced during the formation of tetraspores, so that the 
tetraspores are haploid, as are the gametophytic plants which they pro- 
duce. When the carpogonium nucleus is fertilized the diploid condition is 
restored. This condition persists throughout the stages leading to car- 
pospore formation, so that the carpospores are diploid, and these, on 
prmination, produce the diploid tetrasporic plants. The diploid condition 
is thus not confined to the tetrasporic plants but is also found in the stages 
from fertilization to carpospore formation. The result is that there are two 
diploid phases, one consisting of stages leading to carpospore formation, 
while the other is the tetrasporic plant. Polysiphonia thus differs from 
NemMon not only in having an alternation of gametophytic and sporo- 
phytic plants but also because the stages in carpospore formation are 
haploid in Nmolion and dinloid in Pohis»mhjvn‘ir, 
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BANGIALES, THE SIMPLER RED ALGAE 

General characteristics. The great majority of the red algae are 
complicated structures such as we have considered. There are, however, 
some with a much simpler organization which are placed in the order 
Bangiales. Two of the best-known genera of the Bangiales are Bartgia, in 
which the plants are unbranched filaments (Fig, 643), and Porphyra, in 
which the plant is a delicate sheet one cell in thickness (Fig. 644). The 
simplest of the BaTigiales and of all the red algae is Porphyridium, in which 
the plant consists of a single cell (Fig. 645). The cells of the above- 
mentioned plants are characterized by having a 
single large stellate chromatophore, in the center of 
which is a colorless body, the p 3 Tenoid. There is a 
single nucleus, which in a resting condition appears 
to be dense and homogeneous and resembles a nu- 
cleolus. The division of the nucleus is not like that 
m higher plants, but appears to be somewhat inter- 
mediate between mitotic division and amitosis. In 
fact, the process of nuclear division, particularly 
that in Porphyra, has been described as showing 
much similarity to the division of the central body 
m certain of the blue-green algae. 

Reproduction. The reproduction in Porphyra 
may be taken as an example of reproduction in 
the Bangiales (Fg. 644). In Porphyra all of the 
plants have the same general appearance, but there 643 ^ Bangiaver- 
are two kinds, male and female. The female plants micvlaris. (X i) 
produce carpogonia, which are, however, only 
slightly modified vegetative cells. The modification consists primarily in 
a small projection or papilla which may be regarded as a rudimentary 
trichogyne. The antheridia occur in the male plants. They are produced 
from vegetative cells, the contents of which divide up to produce a con- 
siderable number of male cells. The male cell is carried by the water to 
the trichogyne as in other red algae. The nucleus of the male cell enters 
the trichogyne, passes in, and fuses with the nucleus of the carpogonium. 
The contents of the carpogonium then divide up to form a number of 
carpospores. The sexual organs in this case are certainly much simpler 
than those in most of the red algae, and are generally regarded as more 
primitive. 

Porpkyridhim. The Porphyridhm plant is, as mentioned above, com- 
posed of a single cell (Mg. 645). The only known method of reproduction 
is by the division of a cell into two. Sexual reproduction is unknown, 
Porphyridium is a terrestrial alga, growing on damp soil and walls. It is 





Fig. 644. Porphyra 

A, habit of plant. B, section of the thallus, which is a single cell in thickness ; 
in the section are shown a single cell and parts of two neighboring cells ; the 
branching structure which appears to occupy most of the cell is a chromato- 
phore, in the center of which is a large pyrenoid ; the black dot to the left is a 
nucleus. C, stages in division of nucleus. D, E, F, division of cells to form 
antheridia. G, male cell. H, carpogonium with male cell in contact with 
trichogyne. (All except habit after Ishikawa) 



Fig. 645. Porphyridium cruentum 

Upper left Rawing shows structure of a resting cell. Most of the cell appears 
to be occujned by the chromatophore. The large black spot in the center of the 
chromatophore is the pyrenoid. The black spot to the right and near the wall 
IS the nucleus. The following drawings illustrate stages in division and recon- 
struction of the nucleus. (Aft«* Lewis and Zirkle) 
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certainly the simplest of the known red algae. It is, however, such an 
isolated form that it is dijaicult to establish its position. It is not easy to tell 
whether its simplicity is due to its being a primitive form or whether it is a 
reduced form and its simplicity is an adaptation to a terrfestrial habitat 
as in the case of Protococcus among the green algae. 

RELATIONSHIP OF RED ALGAE 

The red algae are so distinct from other algae that their origin 
and relationships have long been considered as obscure and ques- 
tionable. Their red color, lack of motile cells, and specialized 
sexual reproduction mark them off sharply from those groups of 
algae which can be traced back to a flagellate origin. They form, 
therefore, a distinct series. It is interesting that in some of the blue- 
green algae we find phycoerythrin, the red pigment which is so 
characteristic of the red algae ; also that many of the red algae 
contain phycocyanin, the blue pigment of the blue-green algae. 
Another point of similarity between blue-green and red algae is 
that both groups lack flagellated cells. 

The similarity in pigments in the blue-green and red algae, the 
lack of flagellated cells in both groups, and the simple character of 
the nucleus of the simpler red algae suggest a possible relationship 
between the red and the blue-green algae. Such a relationship 
would explain the lack of motile cells in the red algae. It would also 
explain the occurrence in the red algae of the red pigment phyco- 
erythrin and the related blue pigment phycocyanin, which are 
found in the blue-green algae. 

To one who has not learned the exactness demanded by science it 
might seem logical to think of Porphyridium as a primitive red alga de- 
scended from a blue-green ancestor. The more complicated members of the 
Bcengiales, such as Porphyra, might then be thought of as being derived 
from such forms as Porphyridium, and the higher red algae in turn from 
the Bangiales. However, it should be remembered that it is very hard to 
tell whether the simpleness of Porphyridium is due to its being primitive 
or whether it is a reduced form. 

The red algae are sharply marked off from the blue-greens by the 
presence of definite chromatophores and their highly differentiated sexual 
reproduction. While there may be some relationship between the blue- 
green and the red algae, this relationship can hardly be close. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MYXOMYCETES (SLIME MOLDS) 

General characteristics. We have seen that the flagellates 
combine animal and plant characteristics. The Mijxomycetes are 
another relatively simple group which show a combination of fea- 
tures found in plants with others which are more characteristic 
of animals. Owing to these facts there has been considerable dis- 
agreement as to their place among living things. Many authorities 
believe that they should be considered as plants, while others 
maintain that they belong in the animal kingdom. The Myxomy- 
cetes lack photosynthetic pigments; therefore they must, like 
animals, obtain their food in organic form. During their vegeta- 
tive development they consist of naked protoplasm and are very 
much like animals not only in nutrition but also in structure 
and movement. They form fruit bodies with plantlike features, 
however, including spores with cellulose walls. It appears that 
they have developed from flagellates, perhaps flagellates which 
lacked plastids; that they have retained the animal-like char- 
acteristics of their flagellate ancestors ; and that, like other plants 
which have developed from flagellates, they have acquired plant 
characteristics. 

Sporangium. The fruit body of StemonitiSf a common and 
widely distributed form, will serve as a convenient starting point 
for the discussion of the group (Fig. 646). The fruit bodies often 
grow together in clumps of considerable numbers. An individual 
fruit body consists of an elongated terminal sporangium with 
a slender stalk. The stalk continues into the sporangium as a 
column, known as a columella. The sporangium is covered by a 
firm membrane, the peridium. Around the columella and springing 
from it is a network of threads, the capillitium ; and tangled in the 
capillitium are very numerous spores (Fig. 647). The peridium of 
566 
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Stemonitis is thin, and breaks to pieces when the sporangium is 
mature. The capillitium is hygroscopic, and the spores are scat- 


tered by its movement and 
the action of the wind. 

The sporangia of the Myx- 
omycetes are usually very 
small, and there is consider- 
able variety among them 
(Figs. 646-649). Some have 
stalks, others do not. In 
many the individual sporan- 
gia are separate, in others 
they coalesce to a greater or 
less extent. Usually there is 
one sporangium to a stalk, 
but there may be more. In 
many genera there is no 
columella. 

Life history. The spores 
of the Myxomycetes re- 
main inactive as long as 
they are dry. When placed 
under proper conditions, 
including sufficient mois- 
ture, they germinate (Fig. 
650). The contents swell; 
the spore wall is ruptured ; 
and (usually) a single pro- 
toplast emerges. This soon 
becomes pear-shaped and 
develops a single flagellum 
at the anterior end. Dur- 



ing this stage it is known 
as a swarmspore. The 
swarmspore may move by 
means of its flagellum or 
by amoeboid movements. 


Fig. 646. Stemonitis 

Center, group of sporangia; left, single 
sporangium with peridium intact; ri^t, 
capillitiiun aftCT di^ppearance of peridium 


After a time it loses its flagellum and comes to be like an amoeba. 


It is then known as a myxamoeba. The myxamoeba is irregular 
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in shape, and moves about, as do amoebae, by sending out pro- 
toplasmic processes and crawling by movement of the protoplasm. 
Both the swarmspore stage and the myxamoeba stage increase in 
numbers by division of one individual into two. They ingest solid 
particles, including bacteria. The bacteria are surrounded by vac- 
uoles which do not contract, and in these they are digested. 





Fig. 647. Hemitrichia 

A and B, stages in development ; C, a mature sporangium unopened, with 
peridium intact, another with capillitium showing, with peridium broken, and 
another after disappearance of peridium ; D, threads of capillitium and spores. 

(A, B, C, X 15; A X 250) 

After a time division ceases and the myxamoebae come to- 
gether and fuse in pairs (Fig. 650), the fusion of the protoplasm 
being followed by a fusion of the nuclei. These amoebozygotes do 
not enter on a resting stage, but continue active and come together 
and unite in considerable numbers. The nuclei, which are now 
diploid, do not fuse further but divide repeatedly, giving rise to 
lai^e numbers of nuclei. In this way there may be produced a con- 
siderable mass of naked protoplasm (Fig. 651) with various colors, 
often yellowish or brownish, and with a consistency not unlike that 
of the white of an egg. There are no cell walls, and the numerous 





Fig. 650. Germination of the spore and development of amoeba in a 
myxomycete, Trichia varia 

Above, the germination of a spore, swarmspores, and transition to myxa- 
moeba ; below, myxamoeba and the fusion of two myxamoebae. (After De Bary 
and Cienkowski) 



Fig. 651. Plasmodium of Didymium serpida. ( X 1) 
After Cienkowski 
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nuclei are distributed in the protoplasm. This mass is known as a 
Plasmodium. It has no definite form, but may creep or stream 
about, and in doing so may take on very varied shapes. The 
plasmodium is like a giant or compound amoeba. It is owing to the 
slimy appearance of the plasmodium that the Myxomycetes are 
called slime molds. The plasmodium may increase in size by coa- 
lescing with other plasmodia or 
ingesting myxamoebae, or it may 
divide into two or more plasmo- 
dia by fragmentation. In moving 
about it takes in solid particles, 
such as bacteria and various kinds 
of debris, including small pieces 
of bark and leaves. A few ingest 
living fungi. The food material 
is digested and waste material left 
behind as the plasmodium moves 
on its way. The plasmodia are 
found in moist places, as in damp 
woods, around rotten logs, and 
on decaying leaves. The life his- 
tory of a myxomycete, from the 
swarmspores to the formation and 
development of the plasmodium, 
shows very little resemblance to 
that of ordinary plants and is very 
animal-like in character. 

When the plasmodium is ready 
to form sporangia, its reactions to external conditions change and 
it creeps up into a lighter and drier place which is better suited 
to the scattering of the spores. Projections or papillae arise over 
the surface of the plasmodium,. and these grow up to form the 
sporangia (Figs. 647, 652). In Stemonitis the stalk and its exten- 
sion the columella are secreted in a canal in the center of the pro- 
toplasmic mass, and the protoplasm then climbs up over them to 
form the sporangium. The threads of the capillitium are formed 
in much the same way as the stalk and columella, and are 
secreted in a system of vacuoMike canals (Fig. 653). In some 



Fig. 652. An early stage in the for- 
mation of the sporanginm of a 
myxomycete, Ceratium hydrioideSi 
from the plasmodium 

After De Baiy 
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species of MyxomycBtBS with stalks, the stalk is a tube through 
which the plasmodium moves upward. 

Prior to spore formation the nuclei divide and the chromosomes 
are reduced to the haploid number. At about the same time the 



Fig. 658. Spongospora subterranea, the causal organism of powdery scab of 
potatoes 

A, a single uninucleate amoeba in young host cell ; B, three amoebae in a cell, 
one of which is binucleate ; C, several small amoebae in a cell ; D, formation 
of plasmodium ; E, F, approaching and fusion of nuclei in pairs ; O, anaphase 
of the second meiotic division; H, balls of spores in a host cell; I, section of 
spore ball showing spores. (After Osborn) 

protoplasm divides up by cleavage into smaller units. Finally each 
piece of protoplasm contains a single nucleus. Each protoplast 
then secretes a cell wall and becomes a spore. The sporangia of the 
Myxcmycetes show some superficial resemblance to plant structures, 
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but the method of their formation and the details ^ 

are very different from those found m 

their geLral make-up is usually considered to be more like that of 

nlftnts than that of animals. £ 

Plasmodiophoraceae. There are a number of parasitic foms 
whfrrppear to be rather closely related to the Myxomycetes. 
They are sometimes included in the Myxomycetes but are more 
usually placed by specialists among the fungi, chiefly ^cause they 
are parites. Prominent among these are the Pl^d^ophora^eae. 
Some of these cause serious plant diseases (Fig. 654). 

The spores are formed in the cells of the host plant rather tha 
in sporangia (Fig. 655). A spore germinates to produce a swarm- 
gpor^e as in the Myxomycetes (Fig. 656). The swamspores enter 
cells of a host and become distributed in these ceUs as amoebae 
(Fig 655). The amoebae become distributed in an mcreasing y 
arS number of cells of the hosts by migrating through the cell 
walls (Fig. 657) and also by the divisions of the host cells them- 
selves. After a time the amoebae in a cell umte to forrn a Plasmo- 
dium which divides up to form spores (Fig. 658). Arnong t 

tet-known of the Plasmodioflu»^aceae is PUsfrwdtoph^abram 
which causes clubroot of cabbage and similar plants (Fig. 654). 



CHAPTER XXV 

FUNGI [PHYCOPHYTA) 

General characteristics. The fungi are a very large and diver- 
sified group of plants. Among the more familiar forms are molds 
and mushrooms. In general organization the fungi are in many re- 
spects like the algae. They differ from the algae, however, in that 
they lack chlorophyll and other photosynthetic pigments and so, 
instead of manufacturing their own food, are saprophytes or 
parasites. They are frequently colorless, but may have a great 
variety of colors and may even be green. The plant body may be 
very simple and may even consist of a single cell ; however, in all 
except a comparatively small number which can be seen only under 
the microscope the plant body is composed of branching filaments 
known as hyphae (singular hypha). The hyphae form a tangled 
mass, called a mycelium. The hyphae are either rows of single cells 
or coenocytio threads. The mycelium may be a loose cobwebby 
structure as in molds ; it may be so dense as to be relatively hard 
and firm as in mushrooms ; or there may be such a combination of 
density with firmness of cell walls as to produce a woody struc- 
ture as in the bracket fungi (Fig. 714). Even in the woody forms, 
however, the fungi do not produce true tissues ; in them the plant 
body is made up of interlacing hyphae, and the hyphae are single 
rows of cells. 

Reproduction. The fungi may be reproduced vegetatively by 
the growth and division of the mycelium. The common or field 
mushroom, Agaricus campestris', is propagated for commercial 
purposes by cutting into blocks the substratum in which the 
mycelium is growing, and planting these blocks in new beds. In 
the fungi, as in the algae, the specialized reproductive bodies, other 
than the sexual cells themselves, are spores. In some of the simpler 
fungi the asexual spores are zoospores, but in the great majority 
they are non-motile spores enclosed in cell walls. The methods of 
sexual reproduction are very varied. 
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Distinguishing features. As the fungi are a very iai^e and 
varied group, it is, as in the case of the green algae, very difficult to 
give a short description which will characterize all the members and 
exclude all other organisms. The presence of a mycelium is a very 
convenient distinguishing characteristic. 

There are many other kinds of plants which do not have chloro- 
phyll and are parasites or saprophytes. The mycelium of a fungus 
is readily distinguished from a bacterial filament by the larger size 
and more complex structure of the cells ; like the algae and unlike 
the bacteria, they have definite and highly organized nuclei and 
cell walls which are easily seen. Many flowering plants lack 
chlorophyll and live as saprophytes or as parasites ; these can be 
distinguished from the fungi not only by the absence of a mycelium 
but also because they, like other flowering plants, produce true 
tissues, have flowers, and reproduce by seeds. 

Many algae resemble fungi in being composed of rows of single 
cells or coenocytic threads, but they are readily distinguished 
from the fungus mycelium by the occurrence of photos3mthetic 
pigments. 

Perhaps the plants which are most likely to be mistaken for 
fungi by one not familiar with botany are the Myxomycetes, which, 
as we have seen, form small fruiting bodies and resemble the fungi 
in lacking photosynthetic pigments and in reproducing by means of 
spores. They, however, can be readily distinguished from the fungi 
because they do not have a mycelium. 

Distributioii of fungi. Fungi occur throughout the world wher- 
ever conditions make life possible and there are materials on which 
they can grow. They are very abundant in soil, and occur on prac- 
tically all kinds of decaying material. An enormous number are 
parasitic on plants, and they parasitize all types of plants from 
simple algae to the most advanced flowering plants. Many are 
parasitic or saprophytic on other fungi. There are also a consider- 
able number which are parasitic on various types of animals, and 
quite a variety on man himself. 

Importance of fungi. Many saproph3d;ic fungi are harmful to 
man in that they cause spoilage of food and the destruction of other 
materials which are useful to him, as when they cause the (Jecay 
of timber; however, like the saprophytic bacteria, they serve a 
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most useful purpose in that they cause the breaking down of dead 
plant and animal matter and help return the component materials 
to the soil and air in forms which can be absorbed and utilized by 
green plants. The great majority of plant diseases are due to 
parasitic fungi, and these do tremendous damage; fortunately 
scientists have, in comparatively recent years, learned much about 
the control of these diseases, and the application of this knowledge 
has gone far toward minimizing the loss. A few human diseases are 
due to fungi ; these are mostly of minor importance. 

Classes of fungi. In the fungi there are three classes: the 
Phy corny cetes, the Ascomycetes, and the Basidiomycetes. 

CLASS PHYCOMYCETES 

General characteristics. The Phy corny cetes, as a class, bear con- 
siderable resemblance in general structure to the chlorococcine line 
of development in the green algae, and particularly to the Sipho- 
nales. While some of the simplest are unicellular, the great majority 
are coenocytic and have a much-branched mycelium in which there 
are many nuclei but no cross walls except in connection with the 
formation of reproductive structures. The nature of the mycelium 
is a very important diagnostic character in recognizing the Phy- 
comycetes, as the Ascomycetes and the Basidiomycetes have a septate 
mycelium ; that is, a mycelium which is divided up into separate 
cells by cross walls. 

In the Pkycomycetes there are three orders : the Chyiridiales, 
the Ootaycetes, and the Zygomycetes. The forms included in the 
Chytridiales are all small and the mycelium is never well developed. 
The Oomycetes and the Zygomycetes are characterized by a well- 
developed mycelium. 


ORDER OOMYCETES 
Saprolegnia 

General characteristics. The Oomycetes are characterized by the 
fact that sexual reproduction is by the fertilization of eggs. In 
order to get an idea of this order we may consider a typical example, 
the genus Saprolegnia. This genus (Fig. 659) grows abundantly 
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a similar way, except that the filaments enter the body of the 
animal on which the Saprolegnia is growing. The zoosporangium 
of Saprolegnia has a shape similar to that of Vaucheria. In Sapro^ 
legnia there is a zoospore for each nucleus, and each spore has two 



Fig. 662. Achlya polyandra, a relative of Saprolegnia 


Development of eggs and discharge of male nuclei into egg as seen in sections. 
Af oogonium before the protoplasm has begun to divide up to form eggs. B, 
protoplasm dividing to form eggs. O', eggs already cut out from the proto- 
plasm. D, eggs mature and fertilizing tubes (a:) grovring from antheridia to 
eggs. E, a fertilizing tube in contact with an egg; the male nucleus (m) is 
shown. F, male nucleus ready to be discharged into egg. G, an egg into which 
the TTifllft nucleus bnji been dischaiged ; the egg nucleus is in the center of the 
egg. {A-D, X 400; E-G, X 1560). After Micke 

flagella. The zoospore of Vaitckeria has a different structure, but 
we have seen that there is reason to believe that it is a compound 
zoospore which can be regarded as formed by the fusion of a num- 
ber of zoospores similar to those of Saprolegnia. The zoospore of 
Vaucheria has numerous pairs of flagella, each of which is opposite 
a nucleus, and the relatives of Vauch&ria have biflagellate zoo- 
spores. The oogonia of the two forms are very similar except that 
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Saprolegnia usually has more than one egg, while Vaucheria usually 
has a single egg. The general form of the antheridia of Saprolegnia 
is likewise similar to that of the antheridia of Vaucheria] Vauche- 
ria, however, produces sperms which swim through the water, 
while in Saprolegnia fertilization is by a tubular outgrowth from 
the antheridium. From the above comparison it will be seen that 
Vaucheria and Saprolegnia have a great many points in common. 

Relationship. There has always been considerable difference of 
opinion among students of fungi as to various important aspects of 
the origin and evolution of the group to which Saprolegnia belongs. 
There are those who hold that the fungi represent a separate line of 
evolution which started with colorless flagellates and developed 
into the various classes of fungi which we know today. According 
to this point of view the similarities between Saprolegnia and 
Vaucheria would represent parallel development in different lines, 
just as there has been parallel development in various groups of 
algae. This point of view is supported by the fact that there are 
very simple fungi, apparently related to the Myxomycetes, which 
do not appear to be very far removed from flagellate ancestors. 
Also in the simplest order of Phycomycetes, the Chytridiales, there 
are various forms which have been interpreted as leading from the 
simplest fungi to the Oomycetes. It must be said, however, that the 
arrangement of the lower fungi in a series supposedly leading to 
such forms as Saprolegnia is nothing like so convincing as the series 
worked out in the green algae. In this connection it is well, how- 
ever, to remember that many of our ideas as to evolutionary lines 
among the green algae are based on rather recent investigations. 

There are two other general ideas as to the evolution of the 
fungi as a whole : first, that the fungi are a heterogeneous aggre- 
gation derived from various groups of algae; second, that the 
simplest fungi are related to the Myxomycetes, while all or most of 
the Phycomycetes and all of the Ascomycetes and Basidiomycetes 
represent one line of evolution derived from the green algae. Many 
botanists who hold one of these two views believe that Saprolegnia 
is descended from a siphonaceous green alga much like VaucJwria. 
This seems all the more possible because many different kinds of 
green plants have saprophytic or parasitic relatives. We find such 
plants scattered in a considerable number of families of flowering 
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plants. If a holdfast of Vaucheria, instead of attaching itself to a 
rock, were to grow into the body of an animal and absorb nourish- 
ment, and if at the same time the plant were to lose its chlorophyll, 
we should certainly have a plant that would be very similar to some 
of the Corny cetes, such as Saprolegnia. We have already seen in the 
cases of certain flagellates that the same organism may, under 
different conditions, develop chlorophyll and manufacture its own 
food or lose its chlorophyll and live on organic matter. It is there- 
fore not hard to believe that some plant similar to Vaucheria 
changed its mode of obtaining food and gave rise to the Oomycetes. 
The two types of zoospores in Saprolegnia are very puzzling from 
the evolutionary standpoint. 


Albugo 


General characteristics. Closely related to the family {Sapro- 
kgniaceae) to which Saprolegnia belongs is another family of the 
Oomycetes (Peronosporaceae) which contains a large number of 



Fig. 663. Albugo 



Candida 


Left, & hypha with knoblike haustoria in x:ell of host (alter De Baiy). Eight, 
section of a leaf showing development of conidiophores and conidia under the 
epidermis 


species that are parasitic within the tissues of higher plants. These 
plants resemble the Saprolegniaceae in having much-branched 
coenocytic hyphae, and in having sexual reproduction by means of 
oogonia with eggs which are fertilized through fertilizing tubes 
that grow from the antheridia. Also many of them produce zoo- 
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spores. This group of fungi causes many serious plant diseases. 
Albugo is parasitic on flowering plants. The hyphae are found in the 
intercellular spaces of the host. Knoblike haustoria grow from 
these hyphae into the cells of the host and absorb food material 
from them (Fig. 663). 

Asexual reproduction. Albugo reproduces asex- 
ually by means of specialized sporangia which 
are shed as single cells and are usually called 
conidiospores or conidia. These are formed in 
chains on special branches known as conidio- 
phores, so called because they bear conidia (Fig. 
664). The conidiophores are formed in compact 
groups beneath the epidermis of the host (Fig. 
663). They exert sufficient pressure to rupture 
the epidermis. The conidia of a chain are sep- 
arated from each other by gelatinous disks w’hich 
are formed by the gelatinization of the outer 
layer of the cell walls where the two cell walls 
come in contact. The conidia separate to form 
a dry product which may be scattered by the 
wind (Fig. 664). When the conidia germinate, 
they show that they are really modified zoo- 
Fig 664 Conidi Sporangia. Under favorable conditions their 
ophores* bearing contents divide up to form zoospores with two 
conidia, growing laterally inserted flagella (Fig. 665). Such a zoo- 
from my^ejium of gpo^e escapes from the conidium, swims about 
for a while, then comes to rest and sends out a 
dSks^ipa- or germ tube which may infect a host and 

rating the conidia. start a new Albugo plant. 

(X 185). After Tu- Sexual reproduction. The sexual reproductive 
organs of Albugo bear considerable resemblance 
to those of Saprolegnia, except as to the number of oospores 
formed in an oogonium (Fig. 666). 

The antheridium is much like that of Saprolegnia. A fertilizing tube 
grows from it into the egg. In some species there are numerous functional 
nuclei in the oogonium. In such cases numerous nuclei migrate through 
the fertilizing tube into the oogonium, where the male and female nuclei 
fuse in pairs. In other cases there is only a single functional female nucleus. 





Fig. 666. Fertilization in Albugo Candida 

l/eft, fertilizing tube with male nucleus. The egg nucleus is just below the 
fertilizing tube, and to the left of the e^ nucleus is the body known as the 
coenocentrum. This is formed by the condensation of protoplasm in the center 
of the oogonium. Its function is obscure, but it may serve to attract the 
nuclei. Center, fertilizing tube discharging its contents into the egg; right, 
egg and male nuclei fusing. (X555). After Davis 
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and only one male nucleus enters into the fertilizing tube and fuses with 
this (Fig. 666). The contents of the fertilized oogonium become trans- 
formed into an oospore. The wall of this consists 



of two layers, the outer of which is greatly 
thickened. 

The oospores are liberated by the disinte- 
gration of the tissues of the host. Under 
favorable conditions they germinate by pro- 
ducing biflagellate zoospores (Fig. 665). 

Relatives of Albugo, Albugo is very distinctive 
in the manner in which its sporangiophores are 
arranged in groups beneath the epidermis and 
bear the sporangia in chains. In near relatives 
of Albugo, such as Phytophthora, the sporangia 
are borne on branched sporangiophores which 
project from the surface of the host (Fig. 667). 

In some of the relatives of Albugo the transfor- 
mation of sporangia into conidia has gone further 
than in Albugo. This is true in Phytophthora 
festans, which causes a very serious disease of the 
potato, known as late blight. Here, depending 
on external conditions, the conidia may either 
produce zoospores or germinate directly by send- 


Fic. 667 Conidial ^ 

fructification of the conidia germinate only by sending out germ tubes. 


potato rot, or late 
blight (Phytophthora 
infestans) 


ORDER ZYGOMYCETES 


A, conidiophorea is- 
suing from stomata 
and bearing conidia ; 

B, at left, contents of 
a conidium divided 
to form zoospores; 
at right, a zoospore. 

(^ter Schenck) 


Rhizopus Nigricans 

General characteristics. The members of 
the order Zygomycetes are distinguished from 
those of the order Oomycetes by their method 
of sexual reproduction. In the Zygomycetes 
there are no motile cells, and sexual reproduc- 


tion is due to the conjugation of two hyphae. 


Rhizopus is a typical example of the order Zygomycetes. This 


fungus iaa c^picuous white mold which grows on bread and other 
substanc^ \Its distribution is world-wide, and it is exceedingly 
common^^ 
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The vegetative body is a coenocytic mycelium composed of 
branching filaments (Fig. 668). The filaments are colorless, and, 
as is characteristic of coenocytic plants, they contain numerous 
nuclei and no cross walls. The main branches of the mycelium grow 
horizontally above the substratum, and are known as stolons. 
Where the tip of a stolon comes in contact with the substratum, it 
enlarges and the enlargement gives rise to branches. Slender much- 
branched filaments grow downward from the lower part of the 



Fig. 668. Rhizopus nigricans 

The main drawing shows the habit (x 26). Note the absorbing hyphae which 
enter the substratum, and the aerial ones which project upward and bear spo- 
rangia. Above are two sporangia, a ripe one containing spores and one from 
which many spores have been shed so that the columella is exposed (X 66) 

enlargement and penetrate the substratum. They serve both as 
holdfasts to anchor the plant and for the absorption of nutriment 
material. From the upper portion several branches grow upward. 
These latter are unbranched, and each bears a sporangium at its 
tip. As they bear sporangia, they are called sporangiophores. 
Stolons also grow from the enlargements. Owing to this method of 
growth, the older plants have the appearance of sparingly branched 
stolons which, at intervals, produce enlargements bearing rhizoidal 
branches and sporangiophores. The general effect is something 
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like that of a higher plant, such as a strawberry, which reproduces 
by means of runners or stolons. 

Asexual reproduction. Rhizopus reproduces by means of spores, 
which are produced in very large numbers in the rounded spo- 
rangia. A sporangium is formed by the enlargement of the tip 
of a sporangiophore (Fig. 669). It is only the protoplasm in the 
outer part of the enlargement that divides up to produce spores. 
The spore-producing portion is therefore a cup-shaped sac, and 
surrounds a rounded sterile central portion known as the columella, 
which is continuous with the stalk of the sporangiophore. The 
spores germinate by sending out hyphae which produce mycelia. 

As the tip of the sporangiophore enlarges to form a sporangium, the 
protoplasm in the peripheral portion of the enlargement comes to be fairly 
dense while that in the center is much less dense and is much vacuolated 
(Fig. 669). The spore-bearing portion is cut off from the columella in the 
following way : A series of small vacuoles appear just within the denser 
protoplasm, near where this joins the more vacuolated and central portion 
of the protoplasm. These -vacuoles mark the region where the spore- 
bearing protoplasm will be separated from the columella. A cleavage fur- 
row grows in from the periphery of the protoplasm near the base of the 
enlargement and joins with the above-mentioned vacuoles, which flatten 
and coalesce so that the protoplasm which will produce spores is separated 
from that of the columella. This is followed by the formation of a wall 
around the columella. 

While the above-described process is going on, the protoplasm of the 
sporangium begins to divide up to form spores. This is brought about by 
cleavage furrows which start at the periphery of the protoplasm and grow 
inward. These divide the protoplasm into numerous small pieces, each of 
which contains several nuclei. Each piece surrounds itself with a cell wall 
and becomes a spore. The spores are scattered by the wind and are very 
plentiful in the atmosphere. They are so plentiful that it is easy to start 
a growth of Rhizopus by exposing a piece of moistened bread in an ordi- 
nary room. The bread should be covered, as by a glass vessel, so as to 
prevent the bread or the growth of Rhizopus from drying. 

Sexual reproduction. The plants which produce sporangia and 
asexual spores may also reproduce by sexual fusionj^ Sexual repro- 
duction is due to the conjugation of two similar filaments,. which, 
however, always come from different plants!^ These conjugating 
filaments are short side branches, the tips of which grow together 
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Fig. 670. Successive stages in conjugation and formation of a 2ygospore in 
Rhizopus nigricans. ( X 80) 



Fig. 671. Germination of 
zygospore of Mucor mucedb, 
a mold related to Rhizopus 

Modified after Brefeld 


(Fig. 670). The tips enlarge, and each 
is cut off by a cross wall. This is fol- 
lowed by the absorption of the walls 
separating the two terminal cells where 
these are in contact. These cells then 
fuse together to form a single cell. This 
enlarges, surrounds itself with a thick ^ 
wall, and becomes a resting zygospore. 
The cells which fuse to form the zygo- 
spore may be regarded as gametangia 
which, instead of forming gametes, have 
taken over the function of gametes, and 
by their fusion form a large multinucleate 
zygote. When the zygospore germinates, 
the thick wall is burst and there grows 
out a hypha which becomes a sporangio- 
phore with a single terminal sporangium 
containing asexual spores (Fig. 671). 

While all the plants of Rhizoptts look 
alike, there are in reality two kinds, as 
is shown by their action in sexual fusion. 
These two kinds are called -f and and 
sexual fusion occurs only when a + and 
a — hypha come together. The existence 
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of two kinds of plants which are alike in appearance but differ 
in sexuality is similar to the condition which occurs in some algae 
which we have considered previously. When ordinary vegetative 
plants reproduce asexually, the daughter plants are all the same 
kind as the parent plant. The occurrence of + and — straius is 
not confined to Rhizopus but is found in a considerable propor- 
tion of the molds. Species where there are + and — strains are 



Fig. 672. The mycelium of a mold {Mucor mvcedo) developed from a 
single spore 

a, 5, and c, erect branches which are to bear the sporangia, showing three 
stages of development. (After Brefeld) 

said to be heterothallic. In some molds all plants appear to be 
alike, and there are no + and — strains ; such species are homo- 
thallic. In heterothallic species the zygospore, as we have seen, 
is due to the fusion of a -f- s-nd a — strain. Before the formation 
of spores in the sporangium which results from the germination of 
the zygospore, there is a segregation of the strains so that the 
spores formed in the sporangium have either a + or a — tendency. 

Relationship. The origin of the Zygomycetes is by no means 
clear. By those who regard the fimgi as a very heterogeneous group 
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derived from various kinds of algae it has been suggested that 
sexual reproduction by conjugation indicates that the Zygomycetes 
are related to the Conjugales among the green algae. However, the 
diiferences between the two groups 
are very great. The extensive 
development of coenocytic my- 
celia in both the Oomycetes and 
the Zygomycetes has suggested a 
relationship between these two 
groups. Perhaps the most gen- 
erally accepted view is that the 
Zygomycetes are related to the sim- 
pler Oomycetes or the Chytridiales. 

Relatives of Rkizopus. Rhizopm 
is one of a large number of molds 
which show considerable variation 
among them, particularly in the for- 
mation of the sporangia. In Rhizo~ 
pus the sporangiophores are borne 
in clusters ; in other cases they may 
be produced singly from the myce- 
lium (Fig. 672). In some species the 
sporangiophores are unbranched, as 
in Rhizopm, while in others they 
may be much branched (Fig. 673). 
There are three general types of spo- 
rangia: large sporangia with many 
spores, as in Rhizopm, small sporangia 
(sporangioles) with few spores (Figs. 
673, 674), and single-celled sporangia 
which act like spores and are known 
Fig. 673. Thamnidium elegans, as conidia (Fig. 675). Some species 
one of the Zygomycetes have only one type, others two kinds. 

Note large terminal sporangium others all three. The spo* 

and sporangioles. (After Brefeld) rangioles are modified sporangia, and 
the conidia represent a still further 
modification. Sporangioles are usually borne in larger numbers than 
sporangia, and conidia in still larger numbers. 

Evolutionary trends in the Zygomycetes. In the development of 
the Zygomycetes from the more primitive to the more advanced 
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)rms there is a tendency for sporangia to be transformed into 
jorangioles and these into conidia. Forms like Rhizopus with 
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series there are monosporous sporangia that are really on the border 
line between sporangioles and conidia. The walls of the spore and 
the sporangium coalesce, but the sporangium wall is thrown off 
as an exospore on germination. In more advanced types of conidia 
the sporangium is entirely transformed into a conidium, there is 



Fig. 676. Endogone lactiflua, a zygomycete with heterogamous. conjugation 

A, large and small hyphae near each other; B, large and small hyphae are 
united through opening; C, uninucleate end cells have been formed from 
tips of hyphae; D, nucleus from smaller or male cell has migrated into 
larger or female cell, and both nuclei are migrating into an outgrowth of the 
larger or female cell; E, two nuclei in outgrowth from larger or female cell 
(this outgrowth will become the spore). (All X 400). F, spore of Endogone 
tuberculosa. (After Bucholtz and Thaxter) 

no distinction between spore and sporangium wall, and the spo- 
rangium or conidium sends out germ tubes which produce a 
mycelium. Conidia may be formed singly on stalks or in chains. 
The true conidia, and also the conidiophores, are very similar 
to conidia and conidiophores found in the Ascomycetes and the 
Basidiomycetes, 

Another trend in the Zygomycetes which has been interpreted as 
leading toward the Ascoinyoet^ is a tendency toward increased 
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septation in the more advanced Zygomycetes, particularly in older 
plants. 

StiU another development which has been interpreted as point- 
ing toward the Ascomycetes is a tendency for an isogamous con- 
jugation to become heterogamous (Fig. 676). 


Empusa 

General characteristics. The Zygomycetes contain a small family 
(Entomophthoraceae) of interesting fungi which are mostly parasitic on 
insects. They produce zygospores as the result of the conjugation of two 



Fig. 677. Empusa 

Af a group of conidiophores of Empusa muscae in various stages of develop- 
ment ; By mature conidiophore bearing a ripe conidium ready for discharge ; 
C-E, Empusa sepuLchralis, showing conjugation of two h37phae and outgrowth 
of zygospore. {A, C-E, X 170; B, x 335). After Thaxter 

filaments. To this group Empusa belongs (Fig. 677). One species of 
Empusa is very common on house flies, which are often fastened to win- 
dow panes by hyphae. This specie does not produce zygospores, but its 
conidia and other features are very characteristic of its group. A sporan- 
gium contains a single spore and is borne at the tip of an enlarged sporan- 
giophore. The sporangiophores often project from the surface of a dead 
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fly in sufficient numbers to form a sort of balo. A swelling of the sporan- 
gium and sporangiophore causes the bursting of the former and the forci- 
ble discharge of the spore. The spores germinate by sending out filaments. 

CLASS ASCOMYCETES 

General characteristics. The Ascomycetes are a very large and 
varied group of fungi which are characterized by having ascospores 
borne in asci. The ascus is a saclike, commonly cylindrical struc- 




Fig. 680. Fruit bodies of hachnea and Peziza 

These are known as cup fungi on account of their shape. In both cases the 
hymenium covers the upper surface 

ture usually containing eight ascospores (Fig. 678), but the number 
of spores may vary from two to many. In a few cases the asci are 





wM 


Fig. 681. Venturia inaequdis (the causal or* 
ganism of apple scab) on apple leaf 



Fig. 682. Perithecium 
of Podospora fimir 
seda, a fruit body con- 
sisting of a single 
perithecium. ( X 60) 
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borne singly, but in the vast majority of species they are produced 
in a layer, called the hymenium, which contains many asci, among 
which are the numerous sterile filaments, the paraphyses (Figs, 
678, 679). In some cases the hymenium occurs as an outer covering 
of the fruit body (Fig. 680), while in others it lines flask-shaped 
cavities (Figs. 681, 682) called perithe- 
cia. Perithecia may occur singly (Fig. 
682) or a considerable number may occur 
in one fruit body (Fig. 704). The fruit 
bodies of the Ascomycetes are known 
as ascocarps. 

In addition to producing ascospores, 
mf>,n y Ascomycetes also reproduce by 
conidia (Pigs. 683, 700). Both the co- 
nidia and the conidiophores of the Asco- 
mycetes bear considerable resemblance to 
those of the Zygomycetes. In many of 
the simpler Ascomycetes reproduction 
by conidia is much more prominent 
than reproduction by ascospores; in going from the simpler to 
the more highly developed forms this condition becomes reversed. 

The Ascomycetes vary from small inconspicuous forms to others 
which are of considerable size and are fairly conspicuous. They 
never attain the large size of some of the Basidiomycetes such as the 
larger mushrooms and the huge bracket fungi. 



Fig. 683. Conidia of 
Ascomycetes 

Left, Lachnea ahundans; 
right, Lachnea cretea. (Af- 
ter Dodge and Gwynne- 
Vaughan and Williamson) 


Pyronema Confluens 

General description. Pyronema confluens is one of the Ascomy- 
cetes which has been very thoroughly studied, and a consideration 
of its life history will serve as a very convenient introduction to the 
Ascomycetes. The ascocarp of Pyronema confluens is somewhat 
lens-shaped, pink or salmon-colored, and from one to three milli- 
meters in diameter. The upper portion consists of a hymenium 
composed of asci and paraphyses. The ascocarps are found on ma- 
terial which has been burned or- sterilized ; and the fruit bodies are 
often confluent, from which characteristic it gets its specific name 
confluens. 





After Clauseen and Harper 



After Thuret 
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Fig. 686. Nuclear behavior in 
antheridia, trichogyne, and as- 
cogonium of Pyronema con- 
fluens 

A, the trichogyne growing 
from the archegonium on the 
right is in contact with the 
antheridium on the left. B, 

, the trichogyne and antherid- 
ium have fused; the nuclei 
of the trichogyne have degen- 
erated, while those of the an- 
theridium are migrating into 
the trichogyne. C, late stage 
in migration of nuclei from 
antheridium into trichogyne. 
Z>, wall between trichogyne 
and ascogonium has disap- 
peared so that there is open 
communication from the an- 
theridium to the ascogonium. 
Note the beginning of the out- 
growth of ascogenous hyphae 
on the right. (After Claussen 
and Harper) 


Fonnation of sexual cells. The asco- 
carps of Pyronema confluens arise from 
multinucleate vegetative hyphae (Fig. 
684). In the formation of an ascocarp 
usually a single hypha grows up and 
forks repeatedly. It is at first a uni- 
cellular coenocyte, but later becomes 
multicellular by the formation of cross 
partitions. The tips of some branches 
give rise to modified female oogonia 
known as ascogonia, and the tips of 
others to antheridia. Early in its de- 
velopment the ascogonium consists of 
a rounded terminal cell below which 
there are one to two stalk cells. The 
ascogonium sends out a papilla, or 
trichogyne, which develops to a con- 
siderable length and is cut off from the 
ascogonium by a cross wall. An an- 
theridium grows up near an oogonium. 
The tip of the trichogyne comes in 
contact with the tip of an antheridium 
(Fig. 685). 

Protoplasmic fusion in ascogonium.. 
The ascogonium, trichogyne, and an- 
theridium are all multinucleate. Where 
the tip of the trichogyne comes in con- 
tact with the antheridium, the walls 
of both are dissolved so that there is 
open communication between anther- 
idium and trichogyne (Figs. 685, 686). 
The nuclei of the trichogyne, which 
have remained small, degenerate ; and 
the nuclei from the antheridium 
migrate into the trichogyne. This 
is followed by the disappearance of 


the wall between the trichogyne and the ascogonium, after which 
the nuclei which came from the antheridium into the trichogyne 
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continue their migration and enter the ascogonium. When this 
process is completed, a new wall is formed across the base of 
the trichogyne so that the ascogonium and trichogyne are again 
separated. 

The nuclei which came from the antheridium through the 
trichogyne and those originally in the ascogonium become asso- 
ciated in pairs, each pair consisting of a male nucleus from the 
antheridium and a female nucleus produced in the ascogonium 
(Fig. 687). 

Ascogenous hyphae. After the pairing of the nuclei in the as- 
cogonium, large hyphae grow from the latter and into these the 



Fig. 687. Development of ascogenous hyphae of Pyronema confLuens 

Left, an early stage ; note the nuclei in pairs. Center, a late stage. Eight, a 
still later stage ,* note that the nuclei are still paired. (After Claussen) 

paired nuclei migrate (Fig. 687). These hyphae are called ascoge- 
nous hyphae, and it is they that give rise to the asci. During the 
growth and development' of the ascogenous hyphae the nuclei 
remain in pairs. Two nuclei associated in this way form a dicaryon. 
When nuclear division occurs, the nuclei of a dicaryon divide 
simultaneously ; thus one dicaryon gives rise to two dicaryons. 
When an ascus is finally formed it contains a dicaryon, the nuclei 
of which fuse to form the mother nucleus of the ascus (Fig. 688). 
The ascogenous hyphae are a very interesting phase in the life 
history of the Ascomycetes. They are somewhat similar to a diploid 
sporophjrte. However, a diploid sporophyte results from the fusion 
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ot two nuclei ; in the case of the aseogenous hyphae there is, prior 
to their development, no actual fusion but only an association of 
nuclei This association continues, and actual fusion is delayed, 



A the tip of the hypha is bent over; B, the two nuclei are dividing oonju- 
gately ; C, three-cell stage of aseogenous hook (note uninucleate ultimate ceU, 
binucleate penultimate cell, and uninucleate antepenultimate cell) | £>, the 
two nuclei in the antepenultimate cell have fused to form the primary nucleus 
of an ascus, the ultimate and antepenultimate cells have fused, and the nucleus 
from the antepenultimate is migrating into the ultimate ; E, F, further stages 
in the development of the ultimate cell; F, a further stage in the development 
of the ascus; G, a stage similar to D except that the nucleus from the ulti- 
mate cell has migrated into the antepenultimate cell ; H, further development 
of conditions seen in G (the ascus has developed further while the antepenul- 
timate cell has produced a hook) ; /, three hooks and an ascus have devel- 
oped from the binucleate tip of an aseogenous hypha. (After Claussen) 

until Just before the spores are formed. The number of chromo- 
somes is reduced in the division of the ascus nucleus to form the 
nuclei of the ascospores. 

Formation of asci. After the aseogenous hyphae are formed they 
continue to grow upward and branch, thus forming an extensive 



Fig. 689. Semidiagrammatic section of ascocarp of Pyronema confluens 

In the drawing are shown two old ascogonia from which ascogenous hyphae 
have grown. Asci in various stages of development are shown at the ends of 
the ascogenous hyphae. Vegetative hyphae have grown up among the as- 
cogenous hyphae and have given rise to paraphyses in between the ascL 
(After Harper) 



Fig. 690. Diagrammatic cross section of ascocarp of Lachnea scutelUOa 

Ascogenous hyphae are shown growing from the ascogonium and bearing asci 
in various stages of development at their tips. Some of the branches of the 
sterile hyphae form an outer covering for the ascocarp, while others grow up 
among the ascogenous hyphae and form paraphyses 
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branched system. At the tip of a hypha which is to form an ascus 
there. is a dicaryon. The tip curls over to form a hook (Fig. 688). 
The two nuclei now divide simultaneously to form four nuclei. Walls 
come in between the sister nuclei so 
that there are formed a uninucleate 
antepenultimate cell, a binucleate 
penultimate cell, and a uninucleate 
ultimate cell. These compose the 
typical hook of the Ascomycetes. The 
two nuclei of the binucleate penul- 
timate ceil are not sisters, but the 
result of the continuation of the si- 
multaneous or conjugate division of 
a dicaryon in the ascogenous hypha. 

The two nuclei in the penultimate 
cell may now fuse and this cell be 
transformed into an ascus, or fusion 
may be still further delayed and the 
penultimate cell grow out to form 
another hook. In the meantime the 
ultimate and antepenultimate cells 
usually fuse and a nucleus of one mi- 
grates into the other. The binucleate 
cell may then send out a hypha which 
becomes a hook. In this w^ay there 
may arise a considerably branched 
system of fused cells and hooks which 
will give rise to quite a number of asci. 

Paraphyses. While the develop- 
ment described above has been going 
on, vegetative hyphae have grown up 
among the ascogenous hyphae and 
given rise to slender paraphyses among 
the asci (Fig. 689). Appearances indicate that the vegetative hy- 
phae and paraphyses bring up food material which is absorbed 
from the paraphyses by the„developing asci. 

Sexuality in Pyronema confluens. In Pyrmema and its relatives 
we see a tendency toward the degeneration of the sexual reproduc- 



Fic. 691. Ascogonium and an- 
theridium of Ascobolus mag- 
nificus 

The antheridium, which is par- 
tially encircled by the tricho- 
gyne, is nearly empty. The 
trichogyne is multicellular, but 
the partial disappearance of 
cross walls between a num- 
ber of the cells has opened 
a path for communication, 
through which the nuclei from 
the antheridium are migrat- 
ing. (X 625). After Gwynne- 
Vaughan and Williamson 
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tive cells, a tendency which is manifest in various th^ 

Ascomycetes and is continued in the Basidiomycetes, 

for Pyronema conJlrmlS"^ 
have a functional antherid- 
ium; but, depending upon 
the variety or conditions, an 
antheridium may be present 
and fail to function or it may 
be altogether absent. Under 
such conditions the ascoge- 
nous hyphae nevertheless de- 
velop from the ascogonium. 
The fusion of oogonia and 
antheridia is therefore not 
absolutely necessary for the 
formation of ascogenous hyphae. In some of the relatives of 
Pyronema an antheridium is never developed, but the ascogenous 
hyphae are formed from the ascogonium (Fig. 

690). In still other forms there is an extreme 
condition in the degeneration of sexual cells 
where ascogenous hyphae arise directly from 
vegetative hyphae. 


Fig. 692. Ascogonium of AscohoUis 
carbonarius 

Note that the tip of the multicellular 
trichogyue is coiled around a conidium. 
(X 300). After Dodge 



In some of the relatives of Pyronema the tricho- 
gyne is multicellular (Fig. 691), and in one (Asco- 
bolits carhonariiLs) it appears to fuse with a conidium 
(Fig. 692). 

The delay in nuclear fusion from the ascogonium 
to the asci, and the accompanying great develop- 
ment of ascogenous hyphae which produce many 
asci, have resulted in a very much larger number 
of nuclear fusions than there would have been had 
the sexual nuclei fused in the ascogonium. It has 
been suggested that the greatly increased number 
of nuclear fusions which has resulted from the ex- 
tensive development of ascogenous hyphae com- 
pensates for the degenerations of the primary sexual cells themselves. 

Relatives of Pyronema, The ascoearp of Pyronema is known as an 
apothecium. At maturity the hymenium of an apothecium is exposed, 
and is a broad continuous layer, instead of being enclosed as in a pwithe- 


Fic. 693. Morel 
{Morchella) 

The hymenium cov- 
ers the upper portion 
of the ascocaip. (x §) 
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cium. The order Pezizales includes a wide variety of fleshy forms in which 
the ascocarp is an apothecium. These fungi are frequently called cup 
■fungi, because the ascocarp is often cup-shaped (Fig. 680) or disk-shaped 
as in Pyronema. The ascocarp may be with or without a stalk. In some 
forms the fertile portion, instead of being cup-shaped or disk-shaped, may 
be knob-shaped or club-shaped; and in the edible morels the ascocarp 
is club-shap^ with the fertile portion much folded or indented (Fig. 693). 

Origin of Ascomycetes. In the case of the Ascomycetes, just as 
in cases of other groups of fungi which we have considered, there is 
divergence of opinion as to their evolutionary history. Those who 
believe that the fungi are a heterogeneous group derived from 
various classes of algae are inclined to the belief that the Ascmny- 
cetes are descended from the red algae. Other authorities believe 
that they have been derived from the Zygomycetes. These views we 
will discuss later. 


Hemiascomycetes 

General characteristics. The Hemiascomycetes are character- 
ized by a very simple structure and the lack of ascogenous hyphae. 
Sexual reproduction is due to the conjugation or fusion of two cells. 
In some cases the fusing cells are alike ; in others they are unlike, 
and may be regarded as male and female, as the nucleus from the 
smaller cell migrates into the larger (Fig. 694). The cell formed by 
the fusion may become an ascus (Fig. 694) or grow out to produce 
an ascus (Fig. 695), 

Dipodascus. Perhaps the most primitive of all known Ascomycetes is 
Dipodasciis. The hyphae of Dipodascus are branched and composed of 
multinuclear cells. The sexual reproductive cells are formed by the putting 
forth of tubes by two neighboring cells (Fig, 695). In the course of their 
development one becomes larger than the other. This acts as a female cell. 
In both the male and the female cell there are fairly numerous nuclei, but 
only a single nucleus of the male cell becomes differentiated as the male 
nucleus. This migrates into the female cell, where also there is only a single 
nucleus differentiated as a sexual nucleus. The two sexual nuclei fuse, 
and the cell grows out to form an elongated ascus. The fusion nucleus 
divides to form numerous nuclei, each of which becomes the nucleus of an 
ascospore. 

Similarities between Ascomycetes and Zygomycetes* There are 
numerous striking points of similarity between the higher Zygomy^ 
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cetes and the simpler Ascomycetes. Many of the simpler Ascomy- 
cetes are characterized by an abundant production of conidia, and 
both the conidia and conidiophores are very similar to those of the 
higher Zygomycetes. 

Sexual reproduction in the higher Zygomycetes is also very 
similar to that of some of the Hemiascomy cetes. In both cases we 



Fig. 694. Endomyces magnusii, one of the Hemiascomycetes 

A, a hypha ; B, early stage in development of sexual cells ; C, male and female 
cells ready for fusion ; D, cells have fused ; E, male and female nuclei have 
fused; F, ascus with four spores formed from fertilized female cell. (After 
GuiUiermond) 

note the fusion of unequal cells in each of which there is a single 
functional sexual nucleus (compare Fig. 676 and Fig. 694). In 
DipodasciLS the female cell grows out to form an ascus (Fig. 695) ; 
in some of the higher Zygomycetes it may grow out to form a thick- 
walled spore (Fig. 676). Such facts as the above have been in- 
terpreted as showing that the Ascomycetes represent a further 
development of evolutionary tendencies found in the Zygomycetes. 

There is a good deal of similarity in the general character of the mycelia 
of the two groups. In the more primitive Zygomycet^ a plant is a large 
single-celled coenocyte, but in some of the more advanced forms there 
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is a tendency towards the development of septation. In the Ascomycetes 
the hyphae are septate, but multinucleate cells are very characteristic of' 
the group. The development of septation in the hyphae of the Ascomy- 
cetes may be similar to the derivation of the Siphoiwcladiales from the 
Siphonales by increased septation. 

In the Zygomycetes we noted a change from many-spored sporangia to 
sporangioles, and then to conidia. 



A~Cj fusion of large and small cells; D, habit of plant and formation of 
ascus; ascus with spores; F, escape of spores. (After Lagerheim) 

The fusion of male and female gametangia in the Ascomycetes has been 
interpreted as a continuation of a development of heterogamy initiated in 
the Zygomycetes (Fig. 676). 

In some of the higher Zygomycetes nuclear fusion does not follow im- 
mediately after the fusion of the larger and smaller cells, but takes place 
in an outgrowth from the larger cell (Pig. 676). This has been interpreted 
as a tendency toward a delay in nuclear fusion, a continuation of which has 
resulted in the development of ascogenous hyphae, conjugate division, 
and a delay of nuclear fusion until the ascus. 
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Yeasts are microscopic plants belonging to the genus Saccharo^ 
myces and related genera, and are included in the Hemiascomycetes. 



Fig. 696. Yeast (Saccharomyces ) , show- 
ing single cell, budding cells, and the 
formation of ascospores in cells. ( X 960) 


They are essentially unicel- 
lular and uninucleate plants, 
but may form chains or ir- 
regular groups of cells (Fig. 
696). They are particularly 
interesting on account of 
their method of obtaining 
energy and also because of 
their great economic impor- 
tance. Yeast plants obtain 
energy by converting sugar 
into alcohol and carbon di- 
oxide, a process which is 
known as alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. This process is the basis 
of the commercial manufac- 
ture of ethyl or grain alco- 


hol and of alcoholic drinks. Yeast is also used in raising bread 


and for this purpose is sold in the 
form of yeast cakes. The fungus 
causes the sugar in the bread to 
be converted into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, and it is the pro- 
duction of the carbon dioxide that 
is responsible for the formation of 
holes in the bread. 

Reproduction. A very common 
and easily - obtained yeast is the 
beer yeast, Saccharomyces cere- 
visiae. When the plant is not in 
active growth it consists of single 



Fig. 697. Schizosaccharomyces 
octosporus 

Upper line shows fusion of two 
cells; in the last figure the two 
nuclei are fusing. Lower line 
shows the development of ascus: 
the single fusion nucleus first 
divides to eight, and the eight as- 
cospores are cut out. (After 
Guilliermond) 


cells. Asexual reproduction is by 

budding. In this process a protuberance grows from the parent 
cells and is constricted off, thus forming a new individual. A 
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daughter cell may begin to bud before it has been constricted from 
the parent cell, and in this way chains or irregular masses of cells 
may be formed (Fig. 696). 

Under certain conditions the contents of the cell may divide 
to form four spores. The whole cell is then interpreted as an ascus 
and the spores as ascospores (Fig. 696). Connecting links between 
this tjrpe of ascus-formation and that found in the previously dis- 
cussed forms of Hemiascomycetes are aiforded by species of yeast 
in which there is sexuality. In these, two cells fuse and the fusion 
product becomes an ascus with ascospores (Fig. 697). We thus 
find in yeast a tendency toward the degeneration of the sexual 
process, analogous to a simfiar tendency noted in Pyronema and its 
relatives. 


Aspergillus and Penicillium 


General characteristics. The genera Aspergillus and Penicilli- 
um are among the simplest of the true Ascomycetes. In them repro- 
duction by conidia borne on conidiophores is much more abundant 



Fic. 698. Green and yellow 
molds 


4» the green mold (PeniciZ- 
lium); B, the yellow mold 
(AipergiUus) 



Fig. 699. Aspergillus herbariorum 

Left, section of perithecium. In the perithe- 
cium are seen sections of the asci irregularly 
arranged. Upper right, a single ascus. By 
comparing this with the left figure, the asci 
can be located. Lower right, sexual filaments. 
(After Fraser and Chambers) 


than reproduction by ascospores. In Aspergillus the conidio- 
phore has a rounded tip from which radiate filaments that produce 
TOWS of spores. There are very common species which have green, 
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black, or yellow conidia and are known as green, black, or yellow 
molds. The growth of these molds is very much shorter and more 
compact than that of Rkizopus nigricans. The conidia of Penicilr 
Hum are borne in chains at the end of branched conidiophores. 
Penicillium is usually some shade of green, and, like A^ergillus, is 
very common. One or the other of these genera is very -frequently 
found as a coating on a great variety of organic substances, includ- 
ing bread, cheese, rotting fruits, jams, preserves, and leather. 

The particular characteristics which appear in Roquefort and 
Camembert cheeses are 
due to the growth of 
Penicillium roqueforii and 
Penicillium camemherti 
respectively. Penicillium 
roqueforii can be readily 
distinguished in Roque- 
fort cheese by its green 
color, while Penicillium 
camemberti is seen as a 
whitish covering around 
a Camembert cheese. 

The soft consistency of 
Camembert cheese is due ^rysiphe pannosa 

to enzymes secreted by Ck»m<iiophores producing conidia on the sur* 
the mold Tulasne) 

The ascocarp of Aspergillus and Penicillium consists of a small 
and simple perithecium which is without an opening and in which 
the-asci are irregularly distributed (Fig. 699). The formation of 
the ascocarp is initiated by two simple similar filaments which coil 
around each other and appear to fuse (Fig. 699). 

Powdery Mildews 

The powdery mildews are parasites on the leaves of higher 
plants. The mycelium grows on the surface of the leaf and sends 
out haustorial branches which penetrate the cells of the leaf and 
absorb nutrition material. Early in the season they produce 
conidia borne on conidiophores (Fig. 700). These are often so 




Fig. 701. Perithecia of Erysiphe, one of which is shown in section 
After Tulasne 




Fig. 702. Appendages from the peri- 
thecia of various species of powdery 
mildews 

After Salmon and Tulasne 


Fig. 703. Ascogonium and antheridimn 
of Sphaerotheca castagnei. one of the 
powdery mildews 

A, the ascogonium is to the right; B, 
the ascopnium is to the left; C, the 
antheridium mother cell is binucleate; 
Df the antheridium is cut oflF ; the 
antheridium nucleus has migrated into 
the ascogonium. (After Harper) 



Fic. 705. Daldinia 

Aacocarps growing on a dead branch (x i) ; below, section through an ascocarp 
showing numerous perithecia in the outer layer (X 1) 
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abundant as to give the leaf the appearance of being dusted wit] 
powder. This leads to the name powdery mildews.” 

Ascocarps are usually formed later in the season than the co 
nidia. The ascocarp is a single perithecium without an openin{ 



Fig. 706. Cordyceps militaris on 
a dead caterpillar 

After Tulasne 



Fig. 707. Parasitic ascomycetes 

Left, Vsiilaginoidea virens, an ascomycete 
parasitic on rice (Oryza saliva) (x §); right, 
ergot (Claviceps purpurea), an ascomycete 
parasitic on rye (X §). In both cases the 
black bodies are produced by the fungus 


(Fig. 701). Within the perithecium there is a single ascus, or a few 
asci arranged in a compact group and not scattered irregularly as in 
Penicillium and Aspergillits. Some of the cells of the covering of 
the ascocarp grow out and form long characteristic appendages 
(Figs. 701, 702). These appendages are one of the most convenient 
features for distinguishing different species. 

The vegetative cells are uninucleate, ^ are also ihe ascogonia and an** 
theridia. The ascogonium is a somewhat oval cell, while the antheridium 
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is a small cell cut off from the end of a branch (Fig. 703). Where the 
antheridia and ascogonia come in contact, an opening is formed between 
the two by the dissolving of the cell walls and the nucleus from the anther- 
idium migrates into the ascogonium. An ascogenous hypha is produced 
by the ascogonium, and this gives rise to the asci. While in some of the 
powdery mildews there is a functional antheridium, in others the anther- 
idium appears not to function, and so there would seem to be an indica- 
tion of the degeneration of the sexual cells such as was noted in other 
groups of Ascomycetes. 

ASCOMYCETES WITH OPEN PERITHECIA (BLACK FUNGI) 

Among the Ascomycetes there are a tremendous number which 
have perithecia with a definite opening through which ascospores 
are discharged. All these are sometimes placed in a single group, 



Fig. 708. Claviceps pwrpurea 

Left, section of conidial stage before 
the formation of the homy sclero- 
tium. (After Tulasne.) Right, for- 
mation of conidia in a culture. 
(After Brefeld from Tavel) 




Fig. 709. Claviceps purpurea 

Upper left, perithecial heads grow- 
ing from sclerotium; center, peri- 
thecial head ; right, section of 
perithecial head showing numer- 
ous perithecia; lower left, section 
of a perithecium showing asci; 
lower right, asci and ascospores. 
(After Tulasne) 


the Pyrenomycetes, sometimes called ** black fungi” because sev- 
eral species of them produce black or blackish masses. In some 
cases the ascocarp consists of a single perithecium, while in others 
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it may contain very numerous perithecia. One of the most con- 
spicuous of this group is Xylaria, which is very common on rotten 
wood (Fig. 704). It forms long club- 
shaped or branched ascocarps, in the 
surface of which are embedded very 
numerous perithecia. 

Claviceps purpurea. Claviceps purpurea 
is known as ergot. It is very interesting not 
only because it is parasitic on various grasses 
Fig. 710. Truffle {Tuber hru- particularly on rye, but also because it fur- 

l^ich’the atoisp'oreTa^en" nishes an importent medicine (Fig. 707). The 
closed in a sterile covering, ascospores mfect the ovaries of the host plant 
(X I) and form a mass of hyphae which produce 

conidia (Fig. 708). Later the production of 
conidia ceases, and the hyphae produce an 
elongated hard structure known as a sclero- 

sclerotium 

that is used in medicine. The sclerotium 
persists throughout the winter. In spring, 
when sufficient moisture is present, it begins 
to grow by sending out columns of hyphae 
at the ends of which perithecial heads are 
formed. Many perithecia are developed in 
the periphery of the head, and each contains 
numerous ascospores (Fig. 709). 







The truffles are a genus of tuberous 
Ascomycetes which are developed under- 
ground, and in which the asci are devel- 
oped within the ascocarp (Figs. 710, 
Fic. 71L Truffle {Tuber 711). Several of the species are highly 
rufum) valued as articles of food. In France 

Above, section of the truffle the gathering of truffles is an important 
(X 3) jbrfow, section of small mdustiy, and large areas have been 
reforested with trees around the roots 
of which truffles grow. The export of 
truffles from France before the World War amounted to as much 
^ fifteen million dollars a year. 


portion showing asci (x 250). 
After Tulasne from Tavel 
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Laboulbeniales 

This is a small group of minute Ascomycetes none of which are more 
than a millimeter in length. They grow attached to living insects, A few 
of them send haustoria into the insect, but most of them do not. Fig. 712 
shows a typical plant with a female branch to the left and a male branch 
to the right. On the male branch are seen a number of antheridia, from 
three of which naked non-motile male cells are escaping. In the center of 
the female branch is seen an ascogonial cell, above which is another large 
cell, and above this a trichogyne which projects 
as a long slender protuberance at the tip of the 
branch. Male cells from the antheridium come 
in contact with the trichogjme and cling to it. 

It has been presumed that a nucleus from a male 
cell migrates down through the trichogyne and in- 
termediate cell into the ascogonium cell, although 
such a migration has not been demonstrated. In 
some species no male cells are produced. The asco- 
gonial cell sends out branches which produce asci. 

Relationship of Ascomycetes 

The chief interest in the Laboulbeniales' lies in 
the likeness which many have seen in them to 
the red algae. The perithecium of the Laboulhe- 
niales has been considered as similar to the cys- 
tocarp of the red algae. Other points of similarity 
are seen in the trichogynes and in the non-motile 
male cells which are formed in antheridia and are 
caught on the trichogynes. If, as has been pre- 
sumed, there is a migration of a nucleus from the 
male cell through the trichogyne to the carpogonial cell, this is still another 
point of similarity. The method by which the branches which give rise to 
the asci are formed from the ascogonium also shows certain points of re- 
semblance to the formation of branches which produce carpospores in the 
red algae. Owing to all the above similarities, it has been believed by many 
botanists that the Ascomycetes are descended from the red algae through 
forms having many points in common with the Lahmlheniales. 

The above view is diametrically opposed to that which holds that the 
Ascomycetes are descended from the Zygomycetes. Adherents of the latter 
view claim that while superficially there is considerable resemblance be- 
tween the reproduction of the red algae and that of the Lahovibeniales. 
the details are very different, and that the Laboulbeniales are much closer 



Fic. 712. Stigmatomy- 
ces baerii, one of the 
Laboulbeniales 

Left, a plant with 
female branch to the 
left and male branch 
to the right; right, a 
perithecium in which 
asci are developing, 
(After Thaxter) 
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to the Ascomycetes than to red algae. It is pointed out that the method of 
ascospore formation is entirely different from anything known in the red 



Fig. 713. Portion of hymenium of a mushroom, showing basidia of 
different ages. (X 860) 



Fig. 714. A pore fungus (Femes The layers in the lower drawing show 
pachyphloeus) on a tree trunk. pores formed during successive sea- 
(Xi^> sons, (xi) 


algae. The male cells are regarded as modified conidia ; and the fertiliaa- 
tion by means of conidia is explained as being connected with the de- 
generation of sexual cells, conidia having taken the place of the antheiddia. 


Oi» 
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In one of the Ascomycetes related to Pyrmema (Ascobolm carbomn'm) 
there is evidence for the fertilization of ascogonia by comdia, and m tne 
lichens by conidiumlike spermatia (Fig. 777). In these, as m the Labou^ 
heniales, nuclear migration into the ascogonium has not been demonstrated. 

In building up the theories of evolution within the Ascomycetes there is 
a great similarity in the forms and structures used, and much the same 
series results, except that the series is read in opposite directions. 

The theory that the Ascomycetes are descended from the ZygomyceUs 
has been discussed previously. According to this theory the sexual fusion 



in the HemiascomycOes is' derived from that m the higher 

whL the typical ascogonia and antheridia of the are the 

developmentof the sexual cells of the Hemiascomycete$. The deg®eration 

of sexual cells so commonly observed in the riscomyceies, an pa ic y 

SSta of the antLidia, le^ to the -bstituti^ of^ — m 
for an antheridium, as seen in Ascobolm carbonanus. The comdmm is 
™^e^t“?<;nidiumlike spermatia in the licto, -“e som^uch 
form as these is further modified into the male cell of ^ 

According to the theory that the Ascomycetes are derived from the red 
algae, the AbmlbrnUdee are primitive forms, in ^^fr^the c M^gomum 
and trichogyne of the red algae have become changed mto the ascogomum 
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In one of the Ascomycetes related to Pyronema (Ascobolus carh(^Ti'^ 
there is evidence for the fertilization of ascogonia by conidia, and ^ ^ ® 
lichens by conidiumlike spermatia (Fig, 777). In these, as in the Labou 
benicUes, nuclear migration into the ascogonium has not been demonstrated. 

In building up the theories of evolution within the Ascomycetes there is 
a great similarity in the forms and structures used, and much the same 
series results, except that the series is read in opposite directions. 

The theory that the Ascomycetes are descended from the Zygomycetes 
has been discussed previously. According to this theory the sexual fusion 



A, B, Corticium alutaceum; C, D, E, Forties annosus; F , Corticium effuscatum. 
(After Lyman and Brefeld) 


in the Heifdascomycetes is derived from that in the higher Zygomyc t 
while the typical ascogonia and antheridia of the Ascomycetes ® 

development of the sexual cells of the Hemiascomycetes. The degenera ion 
of sexual cells, so commonly observed in the Ascomycetes, and particu ar y 
the degeneration of the antheridia, leads to the substitution of a com lum 
for an antheridium, as seen in Ascdbolvs carbonarius. The com ^ 
modified into the conidiumlike spermatia in the lichens, while soine su 
form as these is further modified into the male cell of the Labovlben . 

According to the theory that the Ascomycetes are derived from o r 
algae, the Laboulbeniales are primitive forms, in which the carpogomum 
and trichogyne of the red algae have become changed into the ascogom 
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and trichogyne of the Ascomycdes. The male cells of the Laboulbeniales 
are derived from those of the red algae. In the ascomycetous lichens, re- 
garded as another primitive group, they appear as conidiumlike spermatia. 
In Ascoholus carbonariiLS they have been replaced by conidia. In typical 
Ascomycetes some such structure develops into the typical antheridium of 
the Ascomycetes. The Hemiascomycetes, according to this theory, are de- 
generate forms. 


CLASS BASIDIOMYCETES 

General characteristics. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Basidiomycetes is the basidium, just as the ascus is of the 
Ascomycetes. The basidium is typically a club- 
shaped structure which bears four spores (Fig. 
713). The Basidiomycetes include very many 
and very varied forms. Among them are the 
largest and most conspicuous of all fungi. They 
are very familiar as mushrooms and bracket 
fungi (Figs. 714, 715). The Basidiomycetes have 
become thoroughly adapted to aerial conditions, 
and offer a striking contrast .to the Oomycetes in 
that none of them live in water. The Basidiomy- 
cetes are similar to the Ascomycetes in having 
septate hyphae. 

For convenience the Basidiomycetes may be 
divided into two large groups, the Euhasidimiy- 
cetes and the Heterohasidiomycetes. In the Eubasid- 
iomycetes the basidium is a non-septate swollen 
end of a hypha, from which project slender fila- 
ments known as sterigmata, usually four in 
number, each of which terminates in a single 
basidiospore (Fig. 713). 

pha*e^of CMybL addition to basidiospores, the Basidiomy- 

conigena cetes may have conidia similar to those of the 

After Kniep Ascomycetes (Fig. 716). However, conidia are 

much less important in the Basidiomycetes than 
in the Ascomycetes, and in the higher Basidiomycetes they play 
a very unimportant role. To a considerable extent their place is 
taken by oidia, which are cells formed by the breaking up of 
hyphae (Fig. 717). The BasidiomyceUs also reproduce by sprout 
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cells. These are formed as buds, and are constricted off in the 
same way as are bud cells of yeast. 

The Eubasidiomycetes can conveniently be again subdivided 
into two large groups, the Hymenomycetes and the Gastercmycetes. 


Hymenomycetes 

General characteristics. The Hymenomycetes are characterized 
by having the basidia borne in a layer, called a hymenium, which is 
usually compact, and which, when the fruit body is mature, forms 
an exposed layer (Fig. 713). 

Forms of Hymenomycetes, There are a great variety of forms 
among the Hymenomycetes. The simplest fruit bodies consist of a 




Fic. 718. Maltruchotia vwrians 

Left, habit; center, conidia; right, basidia. 
(After Boulanger) 


Fic. 719. Corticium 
on a dead branch. 


( Xl) 


loose cobweblike structure which may either form a thin coating 
over the substratum or take other forms (Fig. 718). In the early 
stages of such fruit bodies there may be an extensive production of 
conidia, followed later by basidia with basidiospores. 

The forms with compact fructifications which are regarded as 
most primitive are those that form smooth coatings on the sub- 
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stratum (Fig. 719) and those (Clavariaceae) in which the fruit body 
has club-shaped branches covered by the hymenium (Fig. 720). 

Basidiospores do not fall 
from the sterigmata, but are 
shot out a short distance by 
the turgor of the basidium. 
With few exceptions the hy- 
menium of the Hymenomy- 
cetes is on the lower surface. 
Various factors, such as pro- 
tection from dust, from rain, 
or from drying, may be influ- 
ential in this. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the pro- 
duction of spores on the lower 
surface of the fruit body is 
also connected with the small 
distance to which the spores 
are shot when they are dis- 
charged from the basidium. This distance in most cases would not 
be great enough for them to clear the fruit body if the hymenium 
were on the upper surface. 

The great majority of the 
Hymenomycetes have fruit bod- 
ies of three general types, re- 
supinate (Fig. 719), bracket 
(Figs. 714, 715), and stipitate 
(Fig. 721). The resupinate type 
forms a coating which adheres 
closely to the substratum, such 
as the under surface of a decay- 
ing log or branch. Such forms 
are, in general, the simplest and 
most primitive. The resupinate 
forms grade' into others, the 
edges of which project from the substratum. These, in turn, 
grade into bracket forms. The most highly developed types are 
the stipitate. These have ja, stalk or stipe. In general the simplest 



Fig. 721. A tooth fungus iHydnum) 



Fig. 720. Clavaria 

A basidiomycete in which the hymenium 
covers the coral-like branches. (X §) 
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of the stipitate forms are those with lateral stipes, and the more 
advanced those with central stipes. 

All of these three types, resupinate, bracket, and stipitate, in- 
clude forms in which the hymenium is a smooth, continuous, ex- 
panded layer (Thelephoraceae, 
Figs. 719, 722) ; forms in which 
it covers teeth or toothlike plates 
{Hydnaceae, Figs. 721, 723, 724) ; 
and forms in w^hich it lines the 
inside of pores {Polyporaceae, 
Figs. 714, 715, 725 ; and BoUta- 
ceae, Fig. 726). 

Forms with spines and pores 
probably developed from forms 
with smooth surfaces. Between 
the typical smooth surface of the 
smooth forms and the deep pores 
of the PolyporaUs we find inter- 
mediate forms with folded surfaces and others with shallow pores. 

The most advanced of the Hymenomycetes are the Agaricaceae, 
or gill fungi (Fig. 727). In these the hymenium covers radiating 
hanging plates or gills. The two most important families of the 
Hymenomycetes are the Poly- 
poraceae and the Agaricaceae. 

Primary hyphae. The ba- 
sidiospores of the Hymenomy- 
cetes usually germinate to pro- 
duce either a mycelium with 
uninucleate cells or one in 
which the cells are at first mul- 
tinucleate but become uninu- 
cleate by septation. These 
hyphae are known as the first, 
or primary, hyphae. It is the uninucleate mycelium that usually 
gives rise to such reproductive structures as oidia (Fig. 717) 
or conidia, if these are present. Neither these uninucleate hy- 
phae nor any other type of hyphae are known to produce special 
sexual cells. 



Fig. 723. A reSupinate form oiHydnum, 
a tooth fungas growing on a dead 
branch. ( X 1) 



Fic. 722. Bracket and stipitate Ba- 
sidiomycetesvfith smooth hymenium 

Left, Stereum lobatum (x ^) ; right, 
Stereum affine (x l|) 






Secondary hyphae. In the HymenornyceteSj in spite of the fact 
that there are no sexual organs, the uninucleate hyphae are usually 
sexually differentiated. There are two strains which correspond to 



Fig. 724. A bracket form of fiydmtm. ( X J) 


the 4“ and -- strains of the molds, and unless there is a union of these 
two strains no fruit bodies are formed. When a cell from a -f- and one 
from a — hypha meet, two cells unite and the nuclei form a dicaiyon 



Fig. 725. Poria, a reaai>inat« imro 
fungus. < X 3) 


of a binucleate cell (Fig, 728). 
This gives rise to a mycelium 
with binucleate ceils. The nuclei 
composing a dicaryon divide to- 
gether by conjugate division (Fig. 
729). There are various compli- 
cations, but it seems to be typi- 
cal for both nuclear and cel! di- 
visions to take place in much the 
same way as in the later or book 
stages of the ascogenous hyphae. 
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This typical process is as follows (Fig. 729) : Before the nuclei 
begin to divide, a hooklike projection known as a clamp grows out 
from the hypha between the two nu- 
clei and curves toward the base of the 
cell. The nuclei migrate so that one 
is partly within the projection and 
the other near its base. In dividing, 
the nucleus which is partly within 
the clamp forms a daughter nucleus, 
toward the tip of the main cell and 
one in the clamp. One of the daugh- 
ter nuclei of the other nucleus is 
above the clamp and the other below 
it. A cell wall is then formed across 
the base of the clamp, and another 
across the main cell. This results in a 
binucleate terminal cell, a uninucleate 
clamp cell, and a uninucleate basal cell. Usually the tip of the 
clamp cell fuses with the basal cell and its nucleus enters the 



Fig. 727. Development of a gill fungus, the deadly amanita {Amanita 
phalloides) 

Redrawn after Longyear 


basal cell so that the latter again becomes binucleate. The result 
is that instead of one binucleate cell there are two binucleate cells, 
and that the two nuclei in a cell are not sisters but are the result 
of conjugate division. 



Fig. 726. Boletus, a stipitate 
pore fungus. ( X i) 



Fw, 729. S«miaiagramm»t!c reprewatatioa of c«n|o|tl» divitioo and fonn*- 
tioa of clamp coonectioni in the hyphae of Boiafiomycofot 

Based oo %uiei by Kniep 
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A terminal cell of a hypha with a hooklike clamp is apparently a 
slight modification of a hook of the Ascomycetes. The clamp cell 
of the Basidiomycetes appears to correspond to the ultimate cell of 
the ascus hook, the terminal binucleate cell to the binucleate cell 
of the hook, and the uninucleate basal cell to the basal (ante- 
penultimate) cell of the ascus hook. In both cases the basal ceU 
may become binucleate by the migration of a nucleus from the tip 
of the hook. 

Tertiary hyphae. When the secondary hyphae have stored sufficient 
food material and the conditions are otherwise favorable, the mycelium 
begins to form the fruit body. This process is not initiated by any sexual 
process, as the cells of the hyphae are already binucleate and this condition 
continues until the formation of the basidia. In the formation of the fruit 
body the hyphae become differentiated for the various functions which 
they are to perform, and are known as tertiary hyphae. 

Some of the ’ yphae may be differentiated into conduction cells by en- 
larging and losi% their cross walls. In function these are like the sieve 
tubes of the flowering plants. Other hyphae may develop thick walls and ■ 
even become woody, and thus serve as strengthening or protective hyphae. 
These take the place of sclerenchyma in higher plants. In many genera 
some of the hyphae become modified into latex ducts which, superficially, 
correspond to the latex ducts of angiosperms. 

Formation of basidium. The basidium is formed by the enlarge- 
ment of a terminal cell (Fig. 730). This cell may result from nuclear 
and cell divisions of the type previously described (Fig. 730), but 
this method is not universal. As in the case of ordinary hyphae, 
the nuclei may divide without clamp connections. A tip cell which 
gives rise to a basidium is naturally binucleate. In the basidium 
the two nuclei fuse to form the mother nucleus of the basidium 
(Figs. 730, 731). The fusion nucleus divides to form four nuclei. 
Four slender projections, sterigmata, grow from the tip of the 
basidium, and the tip of each of these enlarges to form a basidio- 
spore. The four nuclei of the basidium then migrate singly through 
the sterigmata into the basidiospores (Fig. 731). 

Variations in life history. Variations from the above-described life 
history include species which are homothallic and cases in which the nuclei 
of a dicaryon divide conjugatively in the hyphae without the formation of 
clamp connections. In one interesting case a basidium produces two 



Fig. 730. Formation of basidium of ArmiUark mucida 

A, end of a hypha, bearing in the center a young basitlium and to the left and 
right hyphae which will also give rise to basidia; H, hiniicieate terminal twll 
showing the beginning of clamp formation; .C, one nucleus hioi migrattHl into 
the clamp ; Z>, conjugate division of the two nuclei, one division spindle Ijeing 
partly in the clamp; nuclear division has been completed and waJlls have 
been formed so as to produce a uninucleate basal cell, a binucleate bsundtum, 
and a uninucleate clamp ceil; F, the clamp cell has fused with the basal wU, 
its nucleus has migrated into the basal cell, and the basal cell is sending out 
another hypha; (?, the two nuclei in the faasidium have fuswi to form the 
primary nucleus of the basidium, in which the nucleoli are prominent; Ht a 
further stage in the development of the basidium and ita nucleus; /, the 
primary nucleus of the basidium has divided to form four nuclei which sriU 
migrate into the four spor^ ; at the tip of the baskUum four projections which 
will give rise to basidiospores are already formed. (After Knlep) 
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basidiospores, each of which re- 
ceives two nuclei from the basid- 
ium. These two nuclei form a 
dicaryon. The first division in the 
hypha which grows from the ger- 
minating spore is conjugate and 
with the formation of a clamp con- 
nection (Fig. 732). Here the dica- 
ryon condition persists throughout 
the whole life of the plant except 
for the brief phase in the basidium 
after the nuclei of the dicaryon 
have fused to form the nucleus of 
the basidium and before the divi- 
sion of this has produced the nu- 
clei for the basidiospores. 

Origin of Basidiomyceies. 
The Basidiomyceies are gener- 
ally regarded as being descended 
from the A scomycetes. The great 
similarity between the secondary hyphae of the 
Basidiomyceies and the ascogenous hyphae of 
the Ascomycetes is strong evidence in support 
of this view. In many groups of Ascomycetes 
there is a progressive degeneration of the sex- 
ual cells until the ascogenous hyphae arise 
from vegetative cells. In the Euhasidiomycetes 
the absence of specially differentiated sexual 
cells has become universal and there is a union 
of vegetative cells. 

In the Ascomycetes the stage in which there 
are dicaryons dividing by conjugate division 
is confined to the ascogenous hyphae, which 
are reproductive in function. In the Basid- 
iomyceies this phase has been lengthened 
to include the greater part of the vegetative 
development. 

In the Basidiomyceies there is reproduction 
by conidia similar to that in the Ascomycetes. 



Fig. 732. Binucleate 
basidiospore of Ga- 
lera tenera /. bispo- 
ra germinating 

The two nuclei form 
a dicaryon. Notice 
early appearance of 
clamp connections. 
(x800). After Sass 



Fic. 731. Formation of basidiospores 
by basidium 

A, binucleate basidium. B, two 
nuclei have fused to form primary 
nucleus of basidium. C, primary nu- 
cleus of basidium is dividing. D, 
basidium contains four nuclei formed 
by the division of the primary nu- 
cleus; the sterigmata and basidio- 
spores are already formed. E, F, mi- 
gration of nucleus into basidiospore. 

(After Ruhland) 
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Uong with the development of the importance of the secondary 
nycelium and a great efficiency in basidiospore production there 
las been a decrease in the importance of conidia. These are con- 
ined largely to the primary mycelium. 

The basidium with its basidiospores is regarded as a modified ascus. 
The cell which becomes the basidium may be formed in a way which is 
very similar indeed to the formation of the cell which becomes an ascus in 
one of the typical Ascomycetes. Usually the nucleus of an ascus divides 
into eight nuclei and there are eight ascospores. In the basidium the 
nucleus usually divides into four and there are four basidios|)ores. How- 
ever, in some Basidiomycdes which may be regarded as primitive, and 
which otherwise have a typical basidium, the nucleus of the basidium 
divides into eight and there am usually eight basidios{x>res. 

The striking dffierence between the ascus and tlie basidium is the 
fact that ascospores are formed inside the ascus and basidiospt>res on 
the outside of the basidium. This is thought to be due to a process similar 
to that by which a sporangium of one of the Zygomyceks^ such a.s Uhizopm^ 
has been converted into a group of conidia on the roundtal head of a 
conidiophore. 

Polyporaceae. In the Polyporaceae, or pore fungi, the hy- 
menium is the lining of pores, which in many cases arc long and 
narrow (Figs. 714, 715). The pores hang down vertically, and the 
force of the discharge of the spores is just great enough to carry 
them to the middle of the tube so that they may fail freely. After 
falling from the pore they may be caught by the wind, and, owing to 
their lightness, be carried to considerable distances. Some of the 
Polyporaceae are small ; others are very large. They are mostly 
leathery, corky, or woody. Some have perennial fruit bodies and 
each year add a new and wider layer of pores over the lower surface 
of these (Figs. 714, 715). The number of spares produced by a 
large fruit body may be enormous. A large one may produce as 
many as one hundred billion spores per annum ; and spores may 
be discharged at the rate of at least a million a minute for several 
hours or days. 

Agmicaceae, The Agaricaceae are often called gill fungi be- 
cause the hymenium covers the surface of thin plates or gills which 
hang down from the pileus and radiate out from the stalk. Most of 
the Agaricaceae have a central stipe (Fig. 727). The name mush- 
room is variously used for all Agarumeae or for the edible Agm> 
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caceae. Agaricaceae usually gjrow saprophyiiically on decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil, but some are parasitic on trees. 

In the young stages of the Agaricaceae the edge of the pileus is 
joined to the stipe. In many this connection becomes a fairly 
firm thin sheet which is ruptured as the mushroom expands, and 
remains as a veil, or annulus, attached to the stalk (Fig. 727, right). 
This is true in the common cultivated or field mushroom, Agaricus 
campestris. In the young stage of many mushrooms the unex- 
panded pileus and stipe are enclosed in a stout covering through 
which the mushroom, in expanding, breaks ; and this persists as a 
cup or volva around the base of the stipe (Fig. 727). 

Many of the mushrooms are edible and are delicious articles of 
food. Others are very poisonous ; this is particularly true of vari- 
ous species of Amanita, a genus which is characterized by having 
both veil and volva (Fig. 727). There are also species of mush- 
rooms which make people sick but which are seldom, if ever, fatal. 
Still others appear to be poisonous to some but not all people. As 
poisonous and edible species may be found in the same genus, 
there is no way of distinguishing poisonous and edible mushrooms 
except by knowing the individual species. 


Gasteromycetes 

General characteristics. The Gasteromycetes are distinguished 
from the Hymenomycetes by the fact that in them the hymenium 
is found on irregular plates of tissue which anastomose to form a 
system of cavities (Fig. 733). The fertile tissue is surrounded by a 
covering of sterile tissue which does not open until the spores are 
mature. 

It is characteristic of the basidiospores of the Gasteromycetes to have 
two nuclei. On germination the basidiospore gives rise to a mycelium with 
binucleate cells in which the nuclei form a dicaryon and divide from the 
first by conjugate division. Most of the Hymenomycdes have uninucleate 
basidiospores which give rise to a primary mycelium with uninucleate 
cells. Some of the Hymenomycdes are like the Gasteromycetes in having 
binucleate basidiospores which germinate to produce a mycelium with 
binucleate cells. In these and in the Gasteromycetes, the primary mycelium, 
characteristic of the Hymenomycetes, seems to be omitted. 
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Tjrpes of Gasteromyceies, The Gasteromycetes include a number 
of very curious and interesting forms. Among these are the puff- 
balls (Figs. 734, 735). When the puffball is mature, it has a tough 
outer covering within which the spores occur in a powdery mass. 
These fungi get their name from the fact that spores puff out in 
clouds when pressure is applied to their sides. A geaster, or earth- 
star, looks like a puffball arising from the center of a star-shaped 



Fig. 739. Cyathxis striatus 

Above, various stages in develop- 
ment. Below, a group of mature 
fruit bodies; the basi^ospores are 



Fig. 740. Longitudinal section 
of unopened birdVnest fungus, 
Crucibulum vulgare 

Note the dense outer region, 
which will form the nest, and the 
dense structures within, which 
will become the "eggs." (After 


within the "eggs" 


De Bary) 


cup (Figs. 736, 737). The star is formed by the splitting and 
spreading of the outer layer of the sterile covering of the fruit 
body. In the birds'-nest fungi (Figs. 739-741) each fertile chamber 
is surrounded by a dense region (Figs. 740, 741) ; when the entire 
fruit body opens up, the outer part becomes the nest while the 
fertile chambers with their hard coverings become the eggs. The 
stinkhoms are curiously formed and evil-smelling fungi (Figs. 
742, 743). In them the fertile tisspe changes to a sticky ill-smelling 
slimy mass. This attracts flies which scatter the spores. 
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Heterobasidiomycetes 

The Heterobasidiomycetes include those forms in which the 
basidium is septate. There are two types of such basidia : one in 
which the septa are longitudinal so that, typically, the basidium is 
divided into four cells which are more or less parallel (Fig. 746), 
and another in which the septa are transverse so that the basidium 
is divided into a row of four cells (Fig. 746). 



Fig. 741. Crucibultan vidgeare A 

Highly magnified view of portion of a f \ 

section such as is seen in Fig. 740. Note 

the hymenium inside the” eggs.” (After Fic. 742. hhyphtdltu^t stinkhorn 
De Bary) fungus. ( X J) 

Basidiomycetes with longitudinal septate basidia are included in 
one order, the Tremellales. Those with transverse septate basidia 
are divided into three orders: the Aurictdariaks, the (/redinales, 
and the Ustilaginales. 

Tremellaies 

The best-known of the Tremdlales arc the trembling fungi of the genus 
Tremdla (Fig. 747). These grow on decaying wood and form irrcgtdarly- 
shaped fruit bodies which, when moist, have a ipglatinous consistency. 
They are variously colored and have a somewhat translucent appeamnee. 
In the Tremellales there is a series from very simple forms to those which, 
like Tremdla, have definite fruit bodies. The basidium is always longitudi- 
nally septate, and typically bears four spores (Pig. 748). 





Fig. 748. TrtmeUa m4$«at»ica 

Portion of hymenium showing ^idia with basidiospores wnd alio production 
of conidia. (After Tulame) 
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The best-known of the AuncuJariales is Auriadaria, the ear fungus, 
which grows on decaying wood (Fig. 747). The fruit bodies have some- 
what the shape of an ear ; hence the name. They are very variable in 
size, dark brown in color, gelatinous when moist, and leathery when dry. 
The basidia are borne in a hymenium. They are transversely septate into' 




Fig. 749. Puccinia graminis 

Left, section of a pycnium (x 600); right, development of spermatia. 

After Allen 

four cells, each of which, typically, gives rise to a filament terminating in 
a basidiospore (Fig. 746). Auricularia is edible, and when cooked has a 
good flavor and consistency. It is much used and highly prized by the 
Chinese, and is often an important constituent of chop suey. in the 
AwricuZanaZes we again find a series of forms leading from vepr simple 
indefinite fructifications to the regular fruit bodies of A«ncwtono.^ In 
some of them there are clamp connections which indicate a relationship to 
the Ev3}(mdiomycetes. 
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Vredinales (Rust Fungi) 

General characteristics. The rusts are important fungi because 
they cause a considerable number of very serious plant diseases. 
They are parasitic on higher plants. One of the best-known of the 
rusts is Puccinia grarnmiSj which does great damage to wheat. The 
rusts have a very complicated life history, and many, like Pucchiia 
graminis, produce five kinds of reproductive cells. Some have a 

shorter life history. In 
Puccinia grammis, as in 
many others, two hosts 
are necessary^ for the 
completion of th^ life 
history. 

Spermatia- In the 
spring, basidiospores of 
Puccinia gram inis ger- 
minate and infect the 
leaves of tiie barberry 
bush. A spore produces 
hypha which enters 
a leaf and gives rise to a 
mycelium. After a few 
days the mycelium pro- 
duces flasklike struc- 
tures, known as pycnia 
749, 761), wMch 



Fic. 750. Keceptive hyphae of Pitccinh ^ 

Upper left, a hypha of Puccinia tritidna In a 
stoma; upper right, a hypha of Puccinia 
coronata which has grown out betw<»ii epider- 
mal cells and below the cuticle ; below, hypha 
of Pvednia coronata in contact with spermatia. 
After Allen 


project from the upper surface of the leaf. Within the pycnia are 
a large number of hyphae which point toward the ofiening, and 
from the ends of which conidium-Iike bodies, called sjfx^rmutia or 
pycnidiospores, are constricted off successively (Fig. 749), For a 
long time these were generally regarded as functionieas, although 
some authorities believed that they were degenerate male cells. 
Recently it has been proved that in Puccinia graminis and some 
other rusts they do act as male cells. 

Aeciospores. In Puccinia graminis the primary hyphae, which 
produce spemiatia, have uninucleate cells. A spermatium comes 
in contact with such a uninucleate cell and fuuea with it, with the 



Fig. 752. Cell fusions in a rust, Phragmidium speciosum 

At ends of two hyphae with sterile cells at the tips and large fertile cells below; 
B, C, fusion of fertile cells; D, conjugate division of the two nuclei; E, four 
nuclei formed as a result of conjugate division; F, aeciospore mother cell cut 
off; Oj later stage showing row of aeciospores and intercalary cells. (After 
Christman) 
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result that there is produced a mycelium in which the cells are 
predominantly binucleate, although there is some irregularity and 
there may be more than two nuclei in a ceil. 
In some species of rusts there are hyphae which 
grow to the surface of the leaf of the host and 
come in contact with the spermatia (Fig. 750). 

We have noted that in various groups of 
fungi there are heterothallic species. Puccinia 
graminis is heterothallic. The + and ■— strains 
cannot be distinguished except by the fact that 
a -f spermatium will only fertilize a — myce- 
lium, while a — spermatium will fertilii.e a + 
mycelium. 

After the mycelium is fertilized by fusion 
with a spermatium, it produces aecia, which 
are cup-shaped structures, in each of which 
a very large number of aeciosporcs are devel- 
oped (Fig. 751). In some cases the binuedeate 
condition has been said to be the result of the 
fusion of two ceils at the base of the aecium 
(Fig. 752). It may be that in the same species 
cells may become binucleate by both of the 
methods described above. The nuclei in the 
binucleate or muitinucleate cells at the base of 


Fic. 753. Aeciospore 
chain of Puccinia 
graminis 

From top to bot- 
tom, the basal cell, 
three spore mother 
cells, an intercalary- 
cell, and an aecio- 
spore, Not all nuclei 
are shown. (From 
Allen) 



Fxc. 754, Stages of msti 

Left, coffee infect^ with urodiniospore sU|^ of coffee mat iH€mkia 
(x |)i right, aeciospore stage of wheat rust (Pueeinia gmminis) on Hjirberry 
leaf (X 1) 
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the aecium divide by conjugate division, and the basal cells of the 
aecium produce chains of cells, each cell of which is known as a 


spore mother cell (Figs. 752, 753). The 
nuclei of the spore mother cell divide 
by conjugate division, and the cell di- 
vides to form a large spore cell and a 
small intercalary cell (Figs. 752, 753), 
The intercalary cells disintegrate and 
disappear and thus separate the aecio- 
spores from each other. When seen 
with the unaided eye, the aecia of Puc- 
cinia graminis appear as small raised 
orange-colored patches on the surface 
of the barberry leaf (Fig. 754). 

Urediniospores. The aeciospores are 
capable of germinating at once and pro- 
ducing a mycelium that can infect a 
susceptible host. The aeciospores of 
Puccinia graminis cannot infect the 
barberry bush, but can infect a wheat 
plant, in which they produce a myce- 
lium. This mycelium produces spores 
which are known as urediniospores. 
In Puccinia graminis these occur in 



Fig. 755. Uredinio spore stage 
of wheat rust {Puccinia gramU 
nis). (Xi) 
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grayish-bro\\'n or rust-colored 
patches oo the stems and 
leaves of the wheat plant 
(Fig. 755). Urediniospores of 
Puccinia graminis and other 
species (Figs. 756, 757) are 
formed singly on fairly long 
stalks. The urediniospores of 
Puccinia gramink are capa- 
ble of germinating on wheat 
plants; so during the grow- 
ing season they may cause a 
widespread infection. 

Teliospores. Later in the season, after the wheat plant ma- 
tures, the same mycelium which produced urediniospores produces 
another type of spore known as a teliospore. The teiiospore of 
Puccinia graminis and various other species 
of rusts (Figs. 758, 759), is a two-celled 
spore with thick walls. In Puccinia gra?ninis 
it is a winter spore : it persists throughout the 
winter and germinates the following spring. 

Basidiospores. In the spring, when mois- 
ture and temperature conditions are favor- 
able, each cell of the teliospore germinates by 
sending out a hypha which becomes a basid- 
ium that is typically divided into four cells 
by transverse septa (Fig. 760). Each of these 
cells gives rise to a basidiospore. In Puccinia 
graininis these cannot infect the wheat plant 
but are capable of producing a mycelium in 
the leaves of the barberry. 

Nuclear Mstoiy. In the rusts two nuclei 
become associated as a dioaryon in the myce- Fic. 758. Teliospore 
Hum which gives rise to the aecia. This condi- 
tion persists in the aeciospores and throughout Left, wheat r«at (Puc- 
the mycelia which produce urediniospores and < x J) ; 

teliospores. Each of the cells of the teller f 

spores of Puccinia graminis contains a di- iedon (x f) ^ 




Fig. 757. Section through small group 
of urediniospores oiCronartium ribicola 


Note that the spores, stalk cells, and 
basal cells are all binucleate. (X 250). 
After Crolley 
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caryon. In each of these cells 
the nuclei fuse. Reduction in 
the number of chromosomes 
occurs when this fusion nu- 
cleus divides to give rise to 
the nuclei of the basidiospores. 
In the rusts there is, then, as 
in the Hymenomycetes, a short 
period in which the cells are 
uninucleate, followed by a 
dicaryon condition which per- 
sists throughout the greater 
part of the life cycle. 

As the complete life history 
of Pucdnia graminis requires 
two hosts, the wheat plant 
and the barberry bush, the 
wheat .rust can be controlled 
to a considerable extent by 
eradicating barberry bushes. 
In some cases this method has 
been highly successful. But 
it is not always possible to 
eradicate wheat rust in this 
way, as when conditions are 
not too severe some uredinio- 
spores may survive the win- 
ter and cause infections in 
wheat plants the next spring. 

The white pine blister rust 
is another example of a serious 
plant disease with two hosts. 



In the case of this fungus pic. 760 . Tdiospore (left) end germi* 
the spermatia and aecia are nation of telioepore (right) with pro- 

formed on some of the white *>«<>» «f (wm.wh.t 

, ... diagrammatic). (X445) 

pines and the uredimospores 

and teliospores on currants or gooseberries. This disease is very 
destructive to susceptible pines and particularly to young plants. 
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Where the whole life of the rust is spent on one host, it may be 
xceedingly difficult to eradicate it. The coffee rust has destroyed 
he coffee industry in many parts of the Far East, as the rust grows 
n the coffee throughout the year and the best coffee is very sus- 
eptible to it. 



Fic. 761. The U$tilaginaleM., or smats 

Left, tip of sugar-cane plant infected by smut (Usitla^ (x if^}; the 

black wfaiplike tip is little more than a mass of aponEA. Eight, ear of com low- 
ing swellings produced by smut zea«) (X 


Ustila$males 

General characteristics. The UstUaginaleSf or smuts, like the 
UredinakSf are very important on account of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of them give rise to plant diseases of serious 
economic importance. They are characterised by producing a 
great mass of black spores which give the infected part a bum^ or 
charred appearance (Fig. 761). When the infected material is 
shaken, the spores often scatter as great clouds of dust. 

The structure and life history is comparatively simple* The 
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hyphae produce an abundant mycelium in the host. In the ma^ 
jority of cases the cells of this mycelium become divided up into 
cells which are transformed into spores (Fig. 762). In no case 



Fig. 762. Formation of spores 
from mycelium of Ustilago 
vuijckii 

Note clamp connections. 
(After Seyfert) 



Fig. 763. Spores of a smut iTuhurcinia) 
in tissue of onion leaf 



Fig. 764. Promycelium and sprout cells of Ustilago zeae, ( X 830) 
After Hanna 


is there a definite fruit body (Fig. 763) . Clamp connections are 
known in the smuts (Fig. 762) and emphasize their relationship to 
other Bamdiornycetes. 
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Com smut. The corn smut, Ustilago zeae, is common and well- 
known and will serve as an example of smuts. The spore germinates 
in a way which is rather similar to the germination of the telio- 
spores of rusts (Fig. 764). In germinating it sends out a small 
hypha which is often called a promycelium. This, typically, 



Fic. 765. Promyccliam aad 
sprout cells of VstHago 

Above and lower left, Usiikip 
receptacidorum; lower center 
and right, Ustilago marginalis, 
(After Tulaene and Brefeld) 



Fic. 766. Promycelmm of 
Ustilago xeae with many 
sprout cells 

After Brcfeld 



Fic. 767. Fusion of sprout 
cells of Ustilago rweptactt^ 
lorum 

After Brefeld 


divides into four cells. These four cells correspond to the four cells 
of the rust basidium. In smuts each of these cells may give rise to a 
single sporelike ceU corresponding to a faasidiospore and variously 
called a sporidium or sprout cell (Fig. 765), but there is great 
uregularity, and often many sprout cells are budded off from the 
mycehum (Fig. 766). In com smut the sprout cells may infect any 
part of the com plant and produce a mycelium. Cells of this my- 
ceUum conjugate within the host, the nuclei of the fusing oellf 
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forming a dicaryon. The result is a binucleate mycelium in which 
the nuclei divide by conjugate division. It is this mycelium that 
divides up to form the spores. 
During the development of the 
spores the two nuclei of the dica- 
ryon fuse. Reduction in the num- 
ber of chromosomes takes place 
during the first divisions of the 
fusion nucleus. 

In most of the smuts closely related 
to Ustilago zeas, two sprout cells unite 
outside the host either directly or 
through a conjugating tube to form 
a binucleate cell (Fig. 767). Sometimes 
two cells of the promycelium fuse to 
form a binucleate cell (Fig. 768). The 
binucleate cells give rise to cells capa- 
ble of infecting a host. In some rusts, 
often called stinking rusts (of which the wheat rust, TiUetia trUid, is an 
example), the spores germinate in a different way from those of the corn 



Left, fusion of cells in same pro- 
mycelium; right, fusion of cells 
in same promycelium, also fusion 
of cells of different promycelia. 

(X 835). After Rawitscher 



The last figure shows fusion , of basidiospores in pairs while still attached, 
(x 300)* After Tulasne 


smut. They send out a short tube at the end of which a number of basidio- 
spores, often four or eight, are formed. These unite in pairs either while 
they are attached (Fig. 769) or after they have fallen away. The fusion 
cell gives rise to a mycelium which forms oonidia that infect the host. 
The nuclear history in such cas^ b much like that of the other type of 
smuts. 
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In most of the worst smuts the spores adhere to the seed of the host and 
infect the young seedlings. Such smuts can be controlled by treating the 
seeds with suitable poisons. Other smuts may infect plants later in life. 




Fic. 770. Hiree foniu of licfaens 


Above, Usnea harhata, a branched epiphytic form ; the eirctihur diaca are the 
fruit faodi^. Lower left, HamtUomrm puntceum, a cruataceoua form ; the dark 
cupHshap^ structures are the fruit bodice. Lower right, Ckukmm /uroote, an 
erect terrestrial form ; the hymenium covers the rounded knobs 

Some infect flowers, and through these the stems and plants which de- 
velop from them. 1?he com smut can infect any part of the corn plant. 
In case the best method of control is the removal and burning of in- 
fected parts before spores are formed, or a rotatmn of crops. 
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Lichens (Figs. 770, 771, 
772) are especially interest- 
ing plants because in every 
case a lichen is composed of 
two very different kinds of 
plants, an alga and a fungus. 
The fungus and alga are so 
thoroughly suited for growth 
together that different com- 
binations form definite and 
distinct species. The alga 
may belong to either the 
Chlorophyta or the Cyano- 
phyceae. The fungus com- 
poses the larger part of the 
lichen, while the algae are 
enclosed between fungus hy- 
phae; usually .they form a 
layer near the upper surface 
of the lichen (Fig. 773). 
Most lichens are greenish- 
gray, the color being the re- 
sult of a combination of the 
colors of the two components. 
The fungus lives parasitically 
on the alga, from which it 
absorbs food, the alga man- 
ufacturing food for itself and 
for the fungus component of 
the lichen ; the fungus in turn 
protects the alga from drying 
out in very dry situations. 
The fungus hyphae which 
absorb food from the algae 
are in very intimate contact 
with them (Fig. 774). 



Fig. 771. Cladonia verticillata. ( X 



Fig. 772. Lobaria pidmonaruit a lichen 
with a thallus form and cup-shaped fruit 
bodies. ( X 1) 





Fig. 775. Cross section through a whole lichen fruit body and portion of 
adjoining thallus 

Note the al^l cells showing as dark spots in the upper part of the thallus ; note 
also the hymenium lining the cup. (X 40) 



Fig. 776. Cross section of a portion of the hymenium of a lichen fruit bodyi 
showing asci and paraphyses. ( X 320) 
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Lichens live in a great variety of habitats, as on exposed rocks, 
on the bark of trees, or on the ground. Some hang from the smaller 
branches of trees ( Usnea, Fig. 770). The so-called reindeer moss is 
not a moss but a lichen {Cladonia rangzferina). The combination 
of fungus and alga is able to live in exposed places, for instance on 
bare rocks or exposed limbs of trees, where 
neither of the constituents could survive 
alone. Lichens can withstand long periods 
of drying. The upper and lower layers of 
lichens are usually dense and composed of 
thick-walled hyphae, while the interior has a 
looser and more spongy structure (Fig. 773). 

Lichens are often reproduced by the foi^ 
mation of special reproductive structures 
known as soredia. These arc small bails 
which are formed on the surface of the 
lichens; each consists of fungus hyphae 
enclosing a few algal cells. In one genus of 
lichens the fungus comptment is a basidiomy- 
cete, which reproduces by basidiospores. In 
most cases the fungus is an asconiycctc and 
produces ascocarps in which are numerous 
Fic. 777. Ascogonium containing ascoBpores (Figs. 775, 776). 
and tnchogyne of U* 
chen, ColUma crispum 

In some of the aac<«nycetou8 lichens there are 
Left, coiled aaco^mm structures which have \mn interpreted aa as- 
^ 270)Tright,end^a apermatia which are pitnluced 

trichogjiiewithsperaiar. iu niuch the same way as the 8|}€‘rmatia of rusts, 
tium attached (x 760). The ascogonia are multicellular and coiled, and 
After Baur terminate in long multicellular trichogynes which 
reach to the surface of the thallus. In one case 
the spermatium has been described as fusing with the trichogyne and its 
nucleus as passing into the trichogyne (Fig. 777). The middle cells of the 
ascogonium grow out to form asci. Migration of the male nucleus to 
the ascogonium has been surmised but not demonstrated. Some see in this 
type of fertilization a suggestion of descent from red fdgae. Those who 
regard the Zygomycetes as ancestors of the fungi tidce the view that the 
spermatia are to be regarded as conidia which have taken the place of 
antheridia. This question has been discussed in connection with the origin 
of the Ascomycetes, 




CHAPTER XXVI 

DIVISION BRYOPHYTA 

General characteristics. The bryophytes are small plants. The 
division is composed of two classes, the H&paMcae (liverworts) and 
the Musd (true mosses). Whereas the algae are predominantly 
water plants and only a few simple ones have become secondarily 
adapted to aerial conditions, the Bryophyta are predominantly land 
plants with only a few that grow in water. They are the simplest 
types of green plants which are true land plants. 

The conspicuous plants of the Bryophyta are gametophytes, 
which produce eggs and spermatozoids. In mosses the gameto- 
phyte is differentiated into a central axis or stem with small spirally 
arranged leaves (Figs. 806, 817). In some of the liverworts the 
gametophytes are thallus plants (Figs. 791, 798) ; in others they 
have stems and delicate leaves (Fig. 800) . In those with stems and 
leaves there are two dorsal rows of leaves arranged along the sides 
of the stem, and usually a small third row on the ventral surface. 
The leaves of most mosses have a midrib, but such a structure is not 
found in any of the liverworts. 

Bryophytes do not have roots, but are anchored to the sub- 
stratum by hairlike rhizoids (Figs. 806, 817). The female repro- 
ductive organ of the bryophytes is an archegonium (Fig. 780). 
This is a flask-shaped structure which, when mature, contains a 
single egg. Spermatozoids are borne in large numbers in antheridia 
(Fig. 781). The development of the fertilized egg results in the 
production of a sporophyte, which in most cases consists of a 
sporangium, or capsule, a stalk, and an absorbing organ, or foot, 
which absorbs material from the parent plant (Fig. 795). In a few 
species of simple liverworts the sporophyte is a sporangium with- 
out stalk or foot (Figs. 782, 783). In all cases the gametophytes 
and Bporophytes are entirely different in both appearance and 
structure. 
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CLASS HEPATICAB 

Gametophyte. Most of the Hepaticae live on the land in moist 
places, while a few may grow in water. Some of them are found on 
the ground and others on the trunks, branches, or leaves of other 
plants. The garaetophytes of the liverworts arc always small or 
relatively small plants, but are always large enough to be readily 
visible. Although the thallus forms (Fig, 778), when examined 
closely, are very unlike mosses, all liverworts would probably be 
regarded as mosses by people not familiar with botany. 



Fic, 778. Thtlliis of Htceta 

The dark rounded bodies are mature sporophytea which are embedded in the 
thaliue, while the lighter bodies are immature sport>phytc8. (x 2) 

Sexual reproduction. The eggs are borne singly in oogonia, 
called archegonia (Figs. 779, 780). An archegonium of a liver* 
wort is a flask-shaped structure, the wall of which is cximposed of 
a single layer of cells. The lower part of the archegonium Is 
enlarged and contains a single large ceil. This, shurtly before 
the archegonium matures, divides into two cells, the lower of 
which is a large egg, while the upper is smaller and is known 
as the ventral canal cell (Fig. 779). The upper portion of the 
axchegonium is elongated into a narrow structure called the neck, 
within which is a row of cells, the neck canal cells. When the 
archegonium matures, the ventral canal cell and neck canal oelia 




Fig. 779. Section of a portion of the thallus of Riccia 


In the center is an immature archegonium ; the enlarged venter contains a large 
egg and above this a ventral canal cell ; in the neck there are four neck canal 
cells. Most of the cells of the thallus show chloroplasts. Note the vertical rows 
of cells which project upward from the upper surface of the thallus. The 
terminal cell of each row is enlarged and lacks chloroplasts. These termmal 
cells are close enough together to form a layer which serves as an epidermis. 

(X 190) 


The antheridium of a liverwort is usually somewhat oval (Fig. 
781); and consists of an inner portion, composed of numerous fertile 
cells, surrounded by a single layer of sterile cells. The fertile cells 
give rise to biflagellate spermatozoids (Fig. 781). 
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Fertilization takes place by the swimming of a spermatozoid to 
the egg in the archegonium, and the fusion of the spermatozoid 
with the egg. Owing to the fact that the si>ermatozoids have no 
other means of reaching the archegonia than by swimming through 
water, it is evident that water is necessary for the accomplishment 



Fic. 780. Mature arcfaegoniom of 
Riccia 

The neck canal cells and ventral canal 
cell have become disorganized. (X 240) 



Fic. 781. Antheridium ( X 160) and a 
ttingle spermatozoid of Riccia 


The anthcridium conaieta of a stalk, 
a covering of sterile ceils, and many 
KfH'rm cells 


of fertilization. This indicates 
that the H epatkae are descended 
fmm an algal ancestor which lived 
in water, and in which fertiliza- 
tion was also aecompUshed by 
means of motile spermatozoids. 

S|)orophyte. The fertilized 


egg of the Hepatmte germinates 
immediately within the archegonium ; but instead of giving rise to 
a thallus it produces a structure in which spores are formed (Fi^, 
782, 783). This structure is therefore a sporophyte. The sporesj 
on germination, produce a gametophyte. The sporophyte in its 
simplest form consists of a single sporangium (Figs. 782, 7a*?), but 
in most of the Hepaticoe it is a sporangium with a stalk and an 
absorbing organ, the foot, which attaches the sporophyte to the 
gametophyte (Fig. 795), In all cases a nearly mature sporangium 
contains a consideiable number of rounded cells which am knows 
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as spote mother cells. Each of these divides to form four spores. 

At least in their early stages, the four spores derived from a mother 

cell hold together in a group and are flattened on the sides where 

they come in contact. A 

group of four spores derived 

from a spore mother cell is Hr 

known as a tetrad. 

Alternation of genera- 
tions. The gametophyte 
that produces eggs and 
spermatozoids is followed 
by a sporophyte that pro- 
duces spores, and this in 
turn by a gametophyte. 

There is therefore an alter- 
nation between a gameto- 
phyte, which produces eggs 
and spermatozoids, and a 
sporophyte, which gives 

rise to spores. This alter- 

nation of gametophytes 

and sporophytes is an alter- Fiq, 732. immature sporophyte of Riccia 

nation of generations, or an within the archegonium 




alternation of a gameto- The cells of the basal portion, or venter, of 
phytic and a sporophytic archegonium have divided, so that this 
X- /T?- part of the archegonium consists of two 

generation (rig. 784), layers of cells. At this stage the sporophyte 

Some of the green algae consists of a considerable number of spore 
show an alternation of gen- mother ceUs surrounded by a single layer 
, . j r r of stenle cells. The nuclei and protoplasm 

erations ; so do most of gjio^ in -the sporophyte and not in the 

the brown and of the red tissue of the gametophyte. (x 140) 

algae. This alternation of 

generations is found not only in all the Bryophyta but in all higher 
plants. It is generally believed that the green land plants are 
descended from the green algae, and it may be that the alternation 
of generations which is so universal in the higher plants originated 
in some algal ancestor. In the development in the plant kingdom, 
however, it appears that an alternation of generations has origi- 
nated independently in various lines. It is doubtful if any alter- 
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nation of generations which we know in any of the algae has anv 
relationship to that of the Bryophytu and other land plants. 

Chromosomes and alternation of generations. As a result of the 
fusion of the nuclei of the egg and the spermatozoid, the fertilized 
egg has twice as many chromosomes as either the egg or the sper- 
matozoid. In other words, the egg or the spermatozoid is haploid 
while the fertilized egg is diploid. The diploid, or double, number of 
chromosomes persists in the sporophyte until spore mother ceUa aie 



Fig. 783. Seclion of thallua of Riccio, thowing mtture 

The sporophyte, or sporangium, at this stage consists of a mass of snores the 
sterfe covering having disappeared. The He free in th^ £ 

archegomum, the inner layer of cells of which has practicaliy (X^) 

formed. Each spore mother cell, by two successive divisions, gives 
nse to four spores, and in these two divisions the number of chromo- 
^mes IS reduced. Thus each spore has a single number of chro- 

^ number is again restored when 

the egg IS fertilized by a spermatozoid. The gametophyte is thua 
chmctenzed by a haploid number of chromosomes and the eporo- 
tWnt^n!^* ^^^^niation of genemtions is 

nhvtic irenftrflr ^ alternation of a gametophytic and a spom- 
aifeemation of a haploid and a diploid 
generation. As the spore mother ceU is diploid and the spomi hap- 
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loid, the sporophytic generation ends with the spore mother cell ; 
the st)ore is the beginning of the gametophyte. This alternation of 
a haploid gametophyte and a diploid sporophyte is characteristic 



Fig. 784. Diagram of life cycle in Riccia 

A, sporangium with spore mother cells; this is the complete sporophyte. B, 
sporangium with tetrads of spores ; the line separating the sporophyte and the 
gametophyte is drawn through the sporangium because the sporangium belongs 
to the sporophyte while the gametophyte begins with the spore. C, a single 
spore, D, spore germinating, B, prothaUus formed from spore ; a spermatoaoid 
is represented as leaving an antheridium and entering an archegonium. F, an 
egg, with egg and spermatozoid nuclei in contact ; the sporophyte begins with 
the fertilized egg. G, the two nuclei have fused to form the primary nucleus of 
the sporophyte, H, this primary nucleus has divided ' 

of the bryophytes, pteridophytes (fems and their allies), and 
spermatophytes (seed plants). 

Orders of the Hepaiicae, The Hepaiicae, or liverworts, contain 
four orders : the RiccialeSj the Marchantiales, the Jungermannidles, 
and the Anthocerotales. 
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Order Ricciales 

Gametophyte of Riccia, The genus Ricci a may be taken as an 
example of the Ricciales. The gametophyte is a dichotomously 
branching thallus (Fig. 778). The term " dichotomous branch- 
ing'' denotes a system of branching in which the main axis forks 
repeatedly into two equally developed parts. 



Fic. 785. Development of archegonia 
of Riccia natans 

Note that a single cell projects from 
the surface; that the first divisions 
of this cell are longitudinal and sepa- 
rate a central cell from surrounding 
cells which will form the wall of the 
archegonium; later, a cross division 
cuts off a cell which by dividing will 
form the sterile covering cells at the 
top of the archegonium. The center 
cell divides transversely to form the 
ventral canal cell, and neck canal 
cells. (After Lewis) 


The gametophyte of Riccia 
grows in length by means of 
an apical ceil. The thalitas 
has very numerous rhizoids. 
These act like root hairs and 
serve both to attach the 



Fic. 785. Stages in development 
of amheridtum of Rkcm mtam 

After l4twi8 


thallus to the substratum and for the absorption of water and 
minerals. From the upper surface of the main body of the thallus 
there project upwards vertical rows of cells which are separated 
from each other by fairly wide spaces (Fig, 770). The upper cell 
of each row is larger than the cells below it. These upper eelis fit 
together to form a sort of epidermis. 

Atttheridia and archegoaia. The archegonia (Fip. 779» 780, 
785) and the antheridia (Pig. 786) are borne singly In a groove 
which extends longitudinally through the cenlUir of the upper part 
of the thallus (Fig. 786). In Biccia both antheridia and archegonia 
are found on tl^ same plant, so that BvocUsk Is a monoecious tvruR. 





Fig. 787. Portion of a thallus of MarcharUia bearing two gemma caps within 
which are many gemmae 

The lines dividing the thallus into polygonal areas mark the boundaries of air 
chambers, while the black dots represent the stomalike openings into the 
chambers. (X 6) 
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The antheridia and the archegonia are formed near the tip ; the 
youngest of them are found nearest the tip, and the older ones 
progressively farther from the tip. 

Sporophyte. The fertilized egg develops 
inside of the archegonium. It gives rise to 
a single rounded sporangium without a 
stalk (Fig. 782). This sporangium consists 
of an outer layer of sterile cells and numer- 
ous cells which produce spores (Fig. 782). 

The sporangium wall is nn evanescent struc- 
ture which almost entirely cliwijjpears before the 
spores are mature. -\s a sporangium grows, the 
base of the archegonium enlarges and comes to 
be composed of two laj^ers of cells (Fig. 7,82). 
The inner of these layers, like the wall of the 
sporangium, disintegrates (Fig. 7H3). After the 
disintegration of thesiM»raugium wall the mature 
spores lie free in the cavity t»f the enlarged arche- 
gonium, and are surrounded by the outer layer 
of cells of the. archegonium wall (Fig. The 
mature sporangium is therefore nothing more 
than a mass of spores. 

The sporophyte of Rkcia lacks chloro- 
phyll and is entirely dei>eiKicut on the ga^ 
metophyte for nouri.shnient. The sporo- 
phyte of the Riixinki^ is the simplest one 
found in the bryophytes. When a spore 
germinates, it produces a thallus bearing 
archegonia and antheridia (Fig. 784). 

Order Marekantmhs 
Fig. 790. Archegonium , 

of Marchamia. ( X 17S) MarckmUa* The Marckanttaks repre- 
sent a higher development of the Bieeiaies, 
Marchaniia is one of the most highly developed of the Marchartr 
Hales. It appears to be quite different from Biecia, therefore, bat 
there is such a complete series of forms leading from the typicjd 
Ricciales to Marchaniia that some botanists prefer to include the 
Bicciales in the Marchantiales. Marchaniia is dioecious, as the 
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antheridia and atchegonia are borne on separate plants on special 
upright umbrellalike branches. 

The main part of the gametophyte is a flat dichotomously 
branched thallus (Figs. 787, 791), in which respect it resembles 
Riccia. It grows in length by an apical cell. 

From the lower surface there arise numerous rhizoids which 
serve as anchoring and absorbing organs. The thallus is several 



Fig. 791. MarchanUa 


Left, female plant with specialized branches which bear atchegonia on their im- 
der surfaces ; right, male plant with specialized branches which bear antheridia 
sunken in the upper surface, (x 1^) 

cells in thickness. The upper portion is divided into polypnal air 
chambers, each of which has a central chiraneylike opening (Fig. 
788). Within each chamber is a loose arrangement of assimilative 
cells with chloroplasts. The outlines of the chambers are pla^y 
visible from the exterior and give the thallus a very characteristic 

appearance (Fig. 787). ^ . 

Gemmae. The gametophyte of Marchantia has a very special- 
ized method of asexual reproduction. This is by means of gemmae 
V^rhich are produced within cuplike structures called gemma cups 
(Fig. 787). A gemma originates as a unicellular outgrowth from 
the base of the cup. The upper portion of the gemma becomes en- 
larged and lens-shaped with a notch at either side (Fig. 789). 
the gemmae are detached and scattered, they germinate if suitable 
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Fic* 792, An arcliegonial brandb of 
Marchantia 


A, portion of a lengthwise section of a 
young archegonial branch (semi-diagram- 
xnatic)y showing a row of archegonia hang- 
ing down from the lower surface, the 
youngest being nearest the stalk: air 
chambers are present on the upper sur- 
face; Z, one of the finger-Uke lob^ back of 
the section, the diamond-shaped areas 
indicating air chambers. B, a young 
sporophyte within the parent archego- 
nium : the region which is to become the 
spore case is indicated by the cross lines, 
and the small foot is attached to the 
base of the archegonium; «, a special «a- 
y^ope developed around the ardb^nia 
Marchmiia 


conditions are present. A 
growing point is located in 
each notch, and so growth 
from a gemma starts in two 
opposite directions. 

Archegonia and anther- 
idia. The archegonia (Fig. 
790) are found on the lower 
surfaces of special branches 
which grow on female plants 
(Figs. 791, 792), while the 
antheridia (Fig. 793) are 
sunk in the upper part of 
somewhat similar branches 
on male plants (Fig. 791). 
The antheridia and arche- 
gonia are very similar to 
those of the Ricciaks. The 
umbrella shape of the repro- 
ductive branches is due to 
the repeated forking of the 
apical cells. This results in 
the radial arrangement of the 
umbrcUalike top, and in the 
arrangement in rows of both 
archegonia and antheridia. 
The stalk of an archegonial 
branch when ready for fer- 
tilization is very short, and 
so (Fig. 797) spcrmatozoids 
swimming in water on the 
surface of the vegetative por- 
tion of the thallua can reach 
the archegonia. After the 
ef^ are fertilized, the stalk 
elongates carries die 
developkg sporophytes up 
into the air (Fig. 791). 
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The fertilized egg germinates within the archegonium and de- 
velops into a sporophyte (Fig. 794). This is more complicated than 
that of Riccia in that it consists of three parts : a rounded sporan- 
gium, an elongated stalk, and an absorbing structure, the foot, 



Frc. 795. Sporophyte of Marchantia before eloftnetba of the «taDk 

Mow is the large sporangium; above this is the stalk, anti aliove the sta^ 
the foot embedded in the archegonium. The upper limit «f the foot ta shown 
as a dark line. Note portions of elaters among the (x S6) 

which is imbedded in the tisane of the umbrellalike top of the arche* 
gonial branch (Fig. 795). The sporophyte of Morcikinfia, like that of 
Ricma, is without chlorophyll and is entirely dependent on the ga- 
metophyte for nourishment. This is absorbed through the foot. As 
the sporophyte develops, the archegonium enlarges and remains 
as a cover around it. This covering is known as the cslyptm. As 
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Fic. 796. Vertical branch of fe- 
male thallus of Marchantia with 
many sporophytes. (X2'ir) 


the sporangium is maturing, the stalk elongates rapidly and shoves 
the sporangium through the calyptra. This elongation of the stalk 
carries the sporangia downward so that they are freely exposed to 
the wind (Fig. 796). The spores are 
thus in a favorable position for dis- 
semination by wind when the sporan- 
gial wall ruptures. The sporophyte 
of Marchantia is more complicated 
than that of Riccia not only in that 
it has a foot and a stalk in addition 
to a sporangium, but also because 
some of the cells in the sporangium 
remain sterile and form elaters. 
These are greatly elongated cells with 
spiral thickenings (Fig. 797). They 
are hygroscopic and bend and twist 
with changes in humidity, and in this 
way assist in scattering the spores. 

The complicated mechanism for the dissemination of the spores 
of Marchantia is in marked contrast to the lack of any special 
method in i2iccia. In the 
latter the spores are set A 

free only after the disin- | j 

tegration of the thallus. 

In Marchantia the elon- 
gation of the stalk of the 
archegonial branch car- 
ries the sporangium up 
into the air, while the 
elongation of the stalk 
of the sporophyte places 
it in a freely exposed po- 
sition ; elaters then take 
part in the scattering of 
the spores. 

A spore of Marchardia germinates directly and forms a ganaeto- 
phytic thallus which, as we saw, bears archegonia and antheridia. 



Fic. 797. Conocephalus conixm^ one of the 
Marchantiales closely related to Marchantia 

Aj two spennatozoids j B, an elater ; C, sec- 
tion of air cavity. (A, B, after BoUeter) 
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Relationship. The Marckantiales seem to be clearly derived 
from some such plants as the Ricdales and to represent a line of 
evolution in which the gametophytes have developed into com- 
plicated and interesting structures. As far as is known, the 
M archantiales have never given rise to anything higher than 
themselves. 

Order Jungermanniales 

Some of the members of this order have a simple thallus (Fig. 
798), but in most cases the thallus is differentiated into stems and 
leaves (Fig. 800). The stems do not show a differentiation of 
tissues and have no specialized conducting ceils. A leaf consists 
of a single layer of cells without a midrib. The archegonia and the 
antheridia are similar to those of the two previous orders. The 
fertilized eggs develop into a sporophyte (Fig. 801) similar to that 
of the Marchantiaks in that it consists of a sporangium, a foot, and 
a stalk. 

The sporophyte of the Jungermanniaks is more complex than 
that of the Ricciaks, but the simplest thalli found among the 
Hepaiicae occurs in some of the thallus members of this order. 

Order Antkocerotales 

Anthoceros, The gametophyte of the Anthoeerotaks is a simple 
thallus, but the sporophyte is more complicated than that ot any 
other order. Anthoceros (Fig. 802) may be taken as an example. 
In this genus the sporophyte (Fig. 803) consists of a basal absorb- 
ing* organ, the foot, and a terminal club-shaped sporangium. Near 
the base there is a meristematic region, the activity of which causes 
the sporangium to increase in length. The outer part of the spo- 
rangium consists of sterile cells, and in the center there m a column 
of sterile cells, the columella. The spores are formed between th«»e 
two sterile regions. As the spores in the tip of the spt^rangtum 
reach maturity the upper part of the sporangium splits and the 
spores are liberated (Fig. ^2). As more spores mature the spo- 
rangium continues to split. In this way the sporanipum is con- 
tinually liberating spores, while new spores are being produced m 
the result of the activity of the basal meriatem. 
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While the thalli of the Anthocerotales are simple, the sporophytes 
are the most advanced found in the Heipaiicm. They revsernble the 
sporophytes of the Musci, and also those of the Pteridophyta and 
Spermaiophyta, in having stomata and assimilating tissue with 
chlorophyll. Owing to the presence of chlorophyll the sporophyte 
is only partially dependent on the garnet ophyte. If the foot of the 
sporophyte of Anthoceros were developed into a root, the sporo- 
phyte would be an independent 
plant. 

Relationship of Hepaiicae. Most 
botanists have long believed that 
the liverworts represent an early 
stage in the development of land 
plants and that they gave ri.se to 
the ferms, lycopods, and all higher 
plants. The gainctophy te of a liver- 
wort, according to this theory^ is 
hardly more than an algal thailus 
which has left the water and come 
to live on the land. In support of 
this view it may lic pointed out 
that the gametophyte has a very 
Fig. 802. Thailus of Anthoceros structures \\ ithout a vascular 

with SK young unopened sporo- r . » . . 

ph^^es and two long sporophytes System or roots and, in what aie 
which have split and show the regarded as the more primitive 
columdlae m the center. ( X U) types, not differentiated int<» stems 
and leaves. Also, many fomm can 
live only in very damp places, and all have swimming spennato- 
zoids, which necessitate the presence of actual water for the proc- 
ess of fertiliasation. The sporophyte of the Hepaiirm is regarded 
as essentially a new structure, characteristic of land plants, and 
it is the development of the sporophyte that has led to the evolu- 
tion of the higher plants. According to this theory the liverworts 
developed from a simpler form than any known at present. This 
form mipt have combined a sporophyte at least as simple as that 
of Rtcoa with a garaetophyte which was no more complicated 
than that of the simplest of the thailus Jur^^mmniakM, From 
such a simple ancestral form we can think of development as 





Fi€. 803. Anthoceros 


i4, section through sporangium and surrounding portion of thallus (x 31). 
The lower part of the sporophyte is a foot, above this is a meristematic region, 
and still higher up are progressively older stages in the formation of spores. 
Note the sterile columella in the center and the sterile tissue simounding the 
spore-bearing portion. In the drawing the sporogenous tissue is darker than 
the sterile tissue. B, cross section of sporangium showing columella in the 
center surrounded by sporogenous region. C, D, E, show successive stages m 
spore formation as seen in longitudinal section (X 105) 
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having taken place in three directions. The first line leads through 
the RicciaUs to the Marchantiales and culminates in such compli- 
cated forms as Marchantia. The second line proceeds from the 
simple thallus Jungermanniales to the more complicated tyj)es of 
the leafy Jungermanniales. In the third line we see the develop- 
ment from the simpler Anihocerotal.es to A7Uhoc€ros. 




Frc. 804. A group of aniheridia of Fic.SOS. Longiiudmal section of young 
Anthoceras embryo of Amkoc«ro» peartoni 

Each antheridium consists of a stalk, The cells with nueUu will give rist' to 
a covering of sterile cells, and many spore-producing tissue. (AfU'r Camp- 
sperm cells, (x 216) hell) 

Many features found in the liverworts indicate an ancestry 
among the green algae. These include the same type of piginentiv- 
tion as in the green algae ; the storage of food in the fonn of starch ; 
and bifiagellate spermatozoids. 


CLASS MVSa (MOSSES) 

General charactenstics. Mosses are fairly small planta In 
which the gametophyte, during the greater part of its life, wmsists 
of a stem with small leaves (Fig. 806). The aptirophyte is com 
spicuous to the naked eye, and appears as a large chiimcteristic 
capsule at the end of a long stalk (Fig. ®)6). In nearly all eases 
there is a distinct midrib in the leaf. The presence or absence of a 
midrib is often a convenient way of distinguishing between leafy 
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liverworts and mosses. Usually the mosses can also be distin- 
guished from the leafy liverworts by the fact that their leaves are 



Fig. 806 . A common moss (Catharinea undidata) 

Showing the branching leafy moss plants (gametophyiies) attached to the root- 
like mass of protonemal filaments and bearing sporophytes. (After Sachs) 

spirally arranged. Nearly all mosses have not only a midrib con- 
taining conducting cells, but also a central strand of conducting 
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tissue in the stem. Mosses do not have roots, but are abundantly 
supplied with rhizoids. 

The gametophytes produce archegonia and antheridia vhich, 
while different in details, bear a general resemblance to those of the 
liverworts. The spermatozoids, like those of the liverworts, are 
biflagellate. The fertilized egg germinates within the archegonium 
and develops into a sporophyte 



Fig. 807. A young plant of a com- 
mon mo88 (F«6«m) 


Showing ita attachment to the pro- 
tonemal filaments which bear re- 
productive buds h 


vv'hich is permanently attached to 
the gametophyte by a foot vis in 
the liverworts. The sporangium, 
or capsule, of the mosses is a very 
specialized structure (Fig. 818^ 
Mosses are much more numerous 
than liverworts bt)th in species 
and individuals, but they are much 
more uniform in structure. 

Most mosses grow on the ground, 
and mosses may cover considerable 
areas. They often grow on tree 
trunks ; in the cloud belt on tropi- 
cal mountains they may form thick 
coatings on the trunks and branches 
of trees. Mosses also occur in 
various other situations, m on de- 
caying wood and either damp or 
exposed rocks. 

The Srst stage of a moss game- 
tophyte is known m the pmtonema 
(Fig. 807). The cells of the pmto- 


nema contain chlorophyll, and the protoaema is an independent 


plant manufacturing its own food. In moat mosses this is a 
branched, filamentous, algalike structure from which tlse leafy 
shoots arise as buds. In a few of the moat primitive mosses the 


protonema is a thaUus resembling a small, elmple IhaUus gameto- 
phyte of a liverwort. 
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Order Sphagnales 

Sphagnum, All of the Sphagnales belong to the genus Sphag- 
num, which is generally regarded as the most prinaitive of the 



Fig. 808. The peat moss (Sphagnum) 


mosses (Fig. 808). The protonema is a flat thalhos from which a 
much-branched leafy shoot develops. The sporophyte is very dd- 
fetent from that of the typical moss and much less comphcated. 
It consists of a globular capsule and a foot, which are connected by 
a narrow neck (Fig. 809). During the development of the sporo- 
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phyte it is. like that of MorcUrOia, 

Mchegonium, which forms a covering, or calptra A 

large part of the capsule is occupied by steile tissue. The spore 
^^ty is dome^haped and surrounds and overarch^ a sterile 
columeUa. At the top of the capsule is a cap, or operculum, which 


13 ^ 


Fxc. 809. Ilxe iporophyt* of ih« pe«t *»<*•• {Sphagnum) 

A tfmuD of the Boorophytes on stalks, whieh are really growtlw from thr Rame- 
tooh^ B Ion JtudLal section through a sporephyte, showing th« large fmtt 
Swed in ?Kp of the stalk ; a, the remains of the parent arehitgon.um, 
^^h the neck still present ; s, spore chamber ; c, cover, or operculum 

is separated from the remainder of the capeuk by a gn^ve, When 
the capsule is mature, the operculum comes of as a hd. 

Leaf of Spfwisrmm- The leaf of Sphagmm consists of a 
of cells without a midrib. It is ve*y peculiar In that it contams 
and dead cells. The living cells are amsH and form a ^ 

of which aw found ihe large dead cells (Pi. 811 ). 
tran8pamt,andtoeisuBuafyaettcularop«^ Thodeaa 
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cells are often filled with water, and it is due to their water-holding capac- 
ity that Sphagnum is useful for packing living plants. When diy, the 
leaves absorb liquids readily, and for this reason 
Sphagnum is useful for surgical dressings. 

Relationship of Sphagnum, While there are 
many points of difference, the mosses are 
closely related to the liverworts and appear to 
have been derived from them. There are strik- 
ing resemblances between Sphagnum and the 
Anthocerotales. Among these is the simple 
thallus protonema of Sphagnum. A very impor- 
tant point is the presence of stomata and Spetmato- 

chlorophyll in the sporophyte in both cases, of Sphagnum 

Still another, important point is that the spore- fimbriatum 
producing tissue of Sphagnum surrounds and After Guignard 
overarches a sterile columella just as in young 
sporophytes of the Anthocerotales. In fairly young stages, be- 
fore the capsule has expanded, the sporophyte of Sphagnum 
is strikingly like a young sporophyte of Anthoceros (Fig. 805). 




Fic. 811. Leaf of Sphagnum 

Left surface view : the thin shaded cells are the Hving cfls with chlorophyll, 

of leaf cut across the view shown on the left ; note the small hving cells 
^ .the large dead empty cells 
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Peat mosses. Mosses are a prominent constituent of peat bo^. 
Th^ occur in depressions containing fairly still water. 1 he mo^s grow in 
from the sides and form a floating mass. As the 
mosses and other plants associated \i.Tith them 
continue to grow upward the lower layers are 
forced downward, and dead plant remains, known 
as i>cat, accumulate 
under the living cover. 
In the course of time 
the depression is filled, 
but the mosses, owing 
to their ability to ab- 
^ hold large 

^ quantities of water, 

may cont inue to grow 
until the Iwg is raised 
consid<»ml>ly alKive it« 
original level and even 
alnive the li^vcl of the 
surroumiing area, The 
lower layers of plant 
nunains lH*cr>me eom- 
anti partially 
earbrmizcMi, forming 
jH'at, These d(‘}x}8it8 
of fx'at are cut into 
blocks and as 

fuel. S<imctinu'« the 
peat i.H treattni so as 
to impirove its value 
as a fuel, iiphoipium 
is the chief fieat moss. 

C!oal was fonned 
by a process wimewhat 
similar to that which gives rise to peat. The plants were different, and 
their remains accumulated not in bop but aa muck in the swmnps or open 
waters of past ages. 




Fig. $12. A single an* 
theridium of a moss. 
<xi55) 


Fic. 813. The antherid* 
ium of a common moss 
{Fmaria) 

At antheridiumj B, es- 
caping spemiatoKoids ; C, 
asingiespermatosoid, in its 
parent edl. (After Haehs) 


Order Bryoh$ 

Oeaeral characteristics. AU of Oie mosses, excsept 
and a very small order which will not be oonsidered here, are in- 
cluded iu the Bryaks. For so large a group, the structure is very 
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uniform. The gametophyte is characterized by starting out as a 
filamentous protonema from which the leafy branches arise as 
buds (Fig. 807). It is characteristic of the Bryaks to have the 
antheridia (Figs. 812, 813) or archegonia (Fig. 
814) in groups at the ends of branches (F^. 
815, 816). The leaves around them are often 
slightly modified so that the fertile tip has 
something of the appearance of a flower. This 
is particularly true of the antheridial heads of 
some genera. 

The capsule is borne at the tip of a long 
stalk, and is a rather highly developed and 


Fn;. 814. A single 
archegonium of a Fic. 815. Gametophyte of a moss, showing a group 
moss. < X 150) of antheridia and archegonia at the tip. ( X 7) 

complicated affair (Figs. 817, 818). During the early stages of its 
life it is, like that of Sphagnum and Afarctoita, surrounded by 
a calyptra formed from the archegonium. As the stalk expands, 
the calyptra is carried upward as a covering over the capsule 
(Fig. 817). Only a minor proportion of the tissue of the capsule 
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forms spores. This sporogenous tissue is in the form of a hollow 
cylinder which surrounds a large columella (Fig. 818). Between 
the fertile region and the wall of the sporangium there is a region 
with very loose tissues and large air spaces. A considerable pro- 
portion of the capsule, including this loose tissue, contains chloro- 
phyll and serves for assimilation (Fig. 818). 



Fic. Section throngh a tip of « moit plant, ahowing loeattna of arelt«iO»i« 

The archegonium on the left has not yet openeti ; the one in the center m ehoim 
in section, (x 80) 


The sporogenous tissue does not reach over the top of the 
columella as in Sphagnum, Instead, the upper part of the capsule 
is composed of rather small cells and is differentiated into two dis- 
tinct structures. The upper part becomes a lid or operculum which 
is shed when the capsule is mature (Figs. 817, 818). ikiow this is 
the peristome, which slits into toothlike s^Emcats (Fig, 820) and 
thus makes an opening in the top of the capsule (Fig. 817). 



Fic. 817. Gametophyte and sporophyte of Fig. 818. Longitudinal section 
a moss of capsule of Funaria hygro^ 

* . , , . metrica 

Left, a mo^s gametopnyte beanng a sporo- 

phyte; note that the sporangium, or capsule, p, ^ristome; o, operculum; 
is covered by a hood, or calyptra, which was a, air space; s, spore-forming 

originally a part of the archegonium wall tissue; c, columella; sf, sto- 

( X 1 §) . Upper right, a capsule with calyptra mata.^ The lightly shaded tissue 

removed; the upper portion is dififerenti- contains chloroplasts and serves 
ated into a lid, or operculum. Below this for photosynthesis. (Modified 
figure is shown a capsule with the opwculum after Haberlandt) 

removed; note the fringe of toothlike ap- 
pendage known as the peristome (x 3) 
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Fic. 819, Young eporangium of Futwia 

Left, longitudinal section showing apical ceil, which is necessary for the growth 
of the capsule. In having a sporophyte which grows by means of an apical cell 
the Bryalea resemble the Pteridopkyta. Center, cross section of sporangium. 
The cells in which the nuclei are shown compose the sporo-producing tissue. 
Right, cross section of portion of sporangium at later stage, showing early 
stage in the formation of air spaces. (After Leciexe du Sablon) 


Peristome. Usually the peristome formed from a single layer of cells 
(Fig. 818), The upper and lower walls of this layer beconm gnsatly thick- 
ened, while the walls joining them are much 
thinner. The result i« that there art^ two 
sheets of thick walla joimHi by thin walls. 
When the capsule riiHnw and dric*«, the 
stouie splits ttj form wgments of much the 
same shape as the slieea into which a pic is 
cut (Fig. 820). Thests »c‘gnicnts are alttwh«?d 
to the capsule by their brtmd bm's and form 
the peristome teeth. As the upiHT and lower 
surface of each segment are coiniK^NCHi of thick 
walla which are held t<igether by thin walls, 
drying causes the upper and lower layer of 
each segment tt) split apart, thus fortniag a 
double layer of teeth. 

When the capsule is mature, the tissuca in 
the neighlgjrhood of the s|Kmigenous n^bn 
break down so that the 8por<«! occur in a loose 
powdery mass. The perfetome teeth are hy- 
groscopic, and are roughened by portions of 
cell walls which are attached to them. When they are wet or moistened 
by high humidity, they bend into the sporangia ; when dry, they bend 
outward. In this way Ihey seem to assist in the disseminaUtin of spores, 
as they bring out spor« when it is dry and the sporee can be scattered 
by the wind. 



Fig. 820. Top view of peri- 
stome of a moss 

Note that it is split into 
sections and that it is rough 
owing to projecting cell 
walls. (From Bergen and 
Caldwell, Practical Bdany) 
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PositioE of mosses in the plant kingdom. The mossesj as we 
have seen, appear to be descended from the liverworts. In them 
there has been a higher development of both gametophytes and 
sporophytes. The capsule of the latter has become highly special- 
ized. That the specializations found in mosses have fitted them 
extremely well for the struggle for existence is indicated by the 
large number of species, and particularly by their wide distribution 
and the enormous number of individuals. However, they do not 
seem to have developed into anything higher than themselves. It 
is probable that while their high degree of specialization has fitted 
them for a very successful existence, it has made them unfitted for 
development along new lines. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

DIVISION PTERIDOPHYTA (FERNS AND FERN ALLIES) 


GGBcrai chfiii&cteristics. The ferns arc the contnronest and best 
known of the living pteridophytes. Also common and well known 
are the lycopods or clubmosses, some of the terrestrial species of 



Fic. 821. A group of large tree ferna (Cyathm) in a mouniain foreal in the 
Philippinea 


which are known as ground pines. A third common and familiar 
group comprises the horsetails or scouring rushes. 

In the Pteridophyta the sporophyte is the conspicuous imd 
familiar plant, while the gametophyte is always small and incon- 
spicuous. The gametophyte is in general much less developed, and 
is simpler, than that of the Bryophyta. The sptjrophyte is usually 
a large or relatively large plant, is differentiated into stems and 
leaves, and in nearly all cases has roots. In its early stafses it is like 
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FiC. 822, Spore-plant of a fern {AspUium Tilix^mas) 





Fig. 823. Section of a concentric vascular bundle of a fern (£>ao<iffia solidb) 
Note that the xylem is surroimded by the phloem. (X 1 10) 



Wn, 824. Croat tectlon of • f«m ttem fClaldMa) dbowi»t pvoioalole 
Note that Btek> ia solid md it oosoontric, that ia« the xyltm k aimnuiMiecI 
by the phloem. Outaide the etele k the oostex. (x 80) 
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the sporophyte of the Bryophyta in that it is attached to the game- 
tophyte by a foot and is dependent on the gametophyte for nour- 
ishment. Soon, however, it develops its own stems, leaves, and 
roots, and becomes independent of the gametophyte, which goes to 



Fic. 825. Section of a stem of a maidenhair fern {Adiantum ) , showing a 
siphonostele 

Note that there is a central pith composed largely of thick-walled sclerenchjnna 
cells, and that outside the stele is a wide cortex. The xylem is bordered on 
both sides by phloem, (x 35) 


pieces and disappears. The sporophyiies are long-lived plants, and, 
in addition to their vegetative organs, produce large numbers 
of sporangia. As ferns are the commonest of the pteridophytes 
and as their life history is easily observed and studied, the experi- 
mental cultivation of many species being comparatively easy, the 
typical life history of a fern affords an excellent type for the study 
of Pteridophyta. 
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Fic. 826. Diagram of a ai- 
phonostele of a f«m, ahow- 
ing leaf gap* where leaf 
traces leave the stele 


Sporophyte of a fern. The sporophyte 
of ferns (Fig. 821) %"aries greatly in size, 
ranging from small mosslike species to 
the tall tree ferns. The structure and 
appearance also vary greatly in different 
cases. The sporopliyte of typical ferns 
has a fair-sized stem, a few large leaves 
(Fig. 822), and numerous roots. A very 
characteristic feature of ferns is the 
manner in which the yt>tmg leaves are 
coiled circinately (Figs. 822, 828). 

The fern.s have highly developed vas- 
cular bundles. The characteristic type 
in the stems of ferns is concentric 



827. Crois soction of Miale of m font iCfchptumu mSmaemu)„ in wbidb 
l«ttf gaps ore «o long tint there oppoer to be five lepimte bnndlm in tiw note 

{^ote the sdexenchyma Is the omter of the etele and idao the cylinder ^ adb* 
Moohyma neex the out^ of the ooitex. (XfiO) 
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(Fig. 823), the xylem being surrounded by phloem. The most 
primitive type of stele is a protostelc (Fig. 824), or solid stele, in 
which there is no pith within the vascular system. A more 
advanced type is the siphonostele (Fig. 825), in which the vascular 
system is in the form of a cylinder that encloses a central pith ; 
where a bundle that supplies a leaf leaves the siphonostele, an 
opening, or leaf gap (Fig. 826), occurs in the cylinder above the 
place of origin of the leaf bundle. 
When the.sc gap.s are greatly elon- 
gated and extend through several 
nodes the cylinder consists of a 
coarse mesh, and in cross section 
the stele appears to be composed 
of a numtxjr of separate bundles 
(Fig. 827) ; such a tyj>e of stele is 
merely a modification of a simple 
siphonostele, but is frequently 
called ii polystele. It may hk} fur- 
ther complicated by tlie fonnation 
of extra bundles which develop as 
branches from the original cylinder. 
In primitive siphoncmteles the 
Fic, 830. Germination of fern xylem is bordered by phUami both 
.p.« .nd eart y , UM. m growth 

exterior (Fig. 825). In certain more 
advanced types there is no internal phloem. The steles of modem 
conifers and dicotyledons appear to have Inum deriveti from a 
siphonostele from which the internal phloem has disappeared and in 
which there has been a massive development of secondarj' xylem. 

The sporangia of ferns are usually borne on the lower surfaces of 
the leaves (Figs. 822, 828) and are aggrt^gaied in definite areas, the 
sori. In each sporangium there are many »p<jre» (Fig. 829). As in 
the BryophyUtf a large number of spore mother cells are produ<^ 
in a sporangium. Each mother cell divides to form a tetrad of 
spores. When a spore germinates (Fig. 830) it produces a small 
green thallus, the gametopbyte (Ftg, 831). 

Oametophyte of a fern* The gametophyte of the ferns is known 
as the prothailus (Fig. 831). It is typically a delicate, thin, 
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expanded thallus which is attached to the ground by numerous 
rhizoids. The latter are slender filaments which absorb water and 
mineral matter just as do the root hairs of flowering plants. The 
typical prothallus of a fern is an independent plant which manu- 
factures its food by means of its chloroplasts and absorbs water 
through its rhizoids. Usually a prothallus bears both archegonia 
and antheridia (Fig. 831), but in some cases the antheridia and 
archegonia are borne on different prothalli. The antheridia (Figs. 



833. A Stnt aniheridmm from wbieh the ittermatoxoid* are eftca|tin|| 
After liuerasen; from Bergen and Caldwell, Practical BoUiny 

832, 833) are spherical and contain numerous spermatozoids. The 
spermatozoid (Fig. 832) is a spiral structure, toward one end of 
which are numerous flagella which enable it to swim through water. 
As In the Bryalm, an archegonium is a flask-shaped atnicture. In 
the enlarged basal portion, or yenler, there is a large egg (Fig. 
834), and exterior to this a smaller cell, the ventral canal cell. In 
the neck of typical ferns there are two neck canal cselia. When the 
archegonium matures, the ventral canal cell and neck canal cells 
become disorganized, and the apical wall cells of the neck spread 
apart enou^ to leave an opening (Fig. 835), so that there is a 
passage through which tl» spenn can reach the egg. The archie 
gonia of the Pieridiiphykk are in general like those of the Brif&phykk 




FiC. 834. Development of a fem archegonium 

Aw-bw., 'ff b"«s 

are wo ews. ^ disorganize (X 185) 
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They differ from the archegonia of the Bryophyia, however, as they 
are much shorter and are without stalks, and the base is usually 
within the prothalius. A spernuiiozoid swims from an aatheridium 
and enters an archegonium (Fig. 836) to which it is attracted by a 
chemical stimulus. One s{>crmatozoid fuses with the egg (Fig. 836). 
As in the case of the Bnjophyta^ water is necessary to accomplish 
fertilization, because the spcrniatozoid has no way of reaching the 
archegonium except by sw’imming. 



Frc. 83S. ArcheiEORis of « f«ra 

left, the neck canal cells and ventral canal wll arc dim>ripmi»«l, but the arche. 
gonium has not opened ; right, srchcfpmiuia at>en. (Iledraira after Htmaburger) 


Bwelopment of sporophyte. The fcrtilittsd ogg doveiopi at 
once into a sporophyte (Fig. m7). During the early stages of it« 
growth the sporophyte is dependent on the prothalius for noumh. 
meat. The fertilized egg divides into four segments, one of which 
develops into a foot, which absorbs nourishment from the pirn- 
thalius. Of the other three ceils, one typically produces the stem, 
one a root, and one the first leaf. Like the foot, the first mot mid 
the first leaf are transitory structures, the whole of a mature iporo- 
phyte being derived from the original stem cell The young em- 
bryo soon produces a stem, roots, and leaves, and thus becomes 
mdependent of the gametophyte. After such development has 
occurred, the gametophyte is consumed or dies and the sporophyte 




Fic. 836. FertHization in a £em 


Above, spennatozoids are entering neck of arcbegonium ; lower left, vertical 
section through venter, showing a single spermatozoid in the nucleus of the egg ; 
lower right, horizontal section through venter, showing a later stage in the 
union of spermatozoid and egg nucleus. (Redrawn after Sluw) 
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continues to live independently. Thus in a typical fem (Fig. 838) 
the sporophyte and the gametophyte are independent plants. 

Alternation of generations. As in the Bryophjta, the cells of the 
gametophyte are haploid and those of the 8|K)rophyte diploid. 
Again as in the Brycyphyta, the spores are formetl in tetrads (groups 
of four) by two successive divisions of each spore mother cell. The 



Fic. 837. Proth«Uai of m few* with yoong iporophyte etwebed 
Left, as seen from above; light, as seen from below, (x 3|) 


reduction in the number of chromosomes occurs in these two divi- 
sions ; the double number is restored when an egg m fertilised by a 
spermatoaoid. Therefore the feros resemble the bryophytes in 
having an alternation of generations eonBiating of a haploid game- 
tophyte and a diploid sporophy te. As in the Bryophyta, the sporo- 
phyte starts with the fertilised ef^ and ends with the spore mother 
cell, while the gametophyte begins with the s|H>re. 

Classes of BierMophyia. The Pterid(yphyta are a very ancient 
stock, dating back to Devonian times. They have developed along 
very distinct lines and may be divided into four daasee: Piilo* 
pkyiineae, m ex^ct Devonian ©lass; jEgnwafinwe (horeetaili) ; 
Jjycopodimem (dubmoeses) ; lynd FiBdmm 


Fig. 838. Life cycle of a fern 

A, sporophyte; B, pinnule of sporophyte; C, sporangium with spore mother 
cells; D, sporangium with tetrads of spores. The line separating the ^or<^ 
phyte and gametophyte is drawn through the sporangium, as a sporangium is 
part of the sporophyte lyhile a spore is a first stage of a gametophyte. E , spore ; 
Fy spore beginning to germinate ; G, prothallus produced from spore (a sper- 
matozoid from the antheridium is represented as entering the ardiegonium to 
fuse with the egg) ; H, fertilized egg with egg and sperm nuclei in contact ; the 
fertilized egg is a beginning of the sporophyte, I, egg and sperm nuclei have 
fu^j two-cell stage of embryo; embryo still attached to prothallus 





839. Bwi tip ef Fitrii $lg(Mie 


Mt, lostptudiiial section (neu the center is the npicel cell) ; ri|ht, mwe mc* 
tien, showing apical cell. The apical cell is (nur-sided, one side iteim in euRtaet 
with the root cap; longitudinal and cram sections appear, tberefnre, to be 
triangular. ItcutsoSse^ntsontdlfoursidw: the tegmenta Imed toward 
the toot cap fora lOotHsp cells; those cut off toward the root divide up, at 
shows, to form the tissues td dw root. (Aftar Uid) 
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CLASS PSILOPHYTINEAE 
Order Psilophytales 

General characteristics. The most ancient of known land 
plants appeared in the early Devonian. They belonged to an 
extinct order (Psilophytales), widely regarded as the most primi- 
tive order of the Pieridophyta. 
They get their name from Psi- 
lophyion (Fig. 850), the first- 
described genus. While they were 
distinctly land plants, the simple 
forms of some of the genera 
have been regarded by many 
authorities as showing consider- 
able resemblance to algae. 

The PsHophytcdes had dichot- 
omously branched, cylindrical 
-aerial ^branches that grew from 
underground rhizomes. In most 
cases the branches were leafless 
(Fig. 843), but in one genus there 
were small spirally arranged leaves 
(Figs. 851, 852). The young parts 
of the branches of some genera 
were coiled circinately as are the 
leaves of ferns (Figs. 850, 852). 
There were no roots, but in some 
genera the rhizomes bore rhizoids. 
The branches had a vascular 
system surrounded by a cortex, 
this in turn being surrounded 
by an epidermis (Fig. 844) with 
typical stomata (Fig. 855). The vascular system consisted of 
tracheids surrounded by phloem (Fig. 845). 

The PsUophytaks had sporangia which terminated the aerial 
branches and, at least in some cases, were hardly more than modi" 
fied branch ends (Figs. 846, 847). The spores were in tetrads as in 
the other Pteridophyic (Pig. 848). 



Fig. 843. Rhynia 

Left, Rhynia major (X J) ; right, 
Rhynia Gwynno-V aughani (x i). 
Note the sporangia at the ends of 
the branches. (After Kidston and 
Lang) 
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Rhyma. The plants of the 
genus Rhynia had upright, 
slender, cylindrical leafless ae- 
rial stems which grew from im- 
derground stems or rhizomes 
to a height of twenty centi- 
meters or more and which 
occasionally branched dichoto- 
mously (Fig. 843). They had 
no roots, but numerous rhi- 
zoids grew from the rhizomes. 

The stem contained a very 
simple vascular system con- 
sisting of xylem composed of 
annular tracheids and sur- 
rounded by phloem (Figs. 844, 
845). Around the vascular 
system was a wide cortex sur- 
rounded by an epidermis with 
scattered stomata. 

The sporangia were cylin- 
drical structures which termi- 
nated aerial branches. They 
contained numerous spores, 
which are sometimes found 
giili grouped in tetrads (Figs. 
846, 847). Between the spore 
cavity and the epidermis were 
a number of layers of small 
thin-walled cells. 

Hornea^ The aerial stems 
of Eorrusa wete rather similar 
to those of Rhynia. The rhi- 
zomes had tuberous enlarge- 
ments which bore rhizoids and 
from which the aerial stems 
grew (Fig. 849). The sporangia 
differed from those of Rhynia 



Fig. 844. Cross section of stem of 
Rhynia major 

The small dark area in the center is the 
xylem. The light area with small cella 
around this is the phloem. Between the 
phloem and the epidermis is the <x>rtex, 
which is differentiated into an inner and 
an outer region, (x 11). After Kidston 
andLaoig 



1^. 845. Cross section of xyl^Goi and 
portion of the phloem of Rhynia 
major, (X4K1) 

After Kidston and l<ang 
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in that the spore cavity was dome-shaped and extended around 
and over a sterile region or columella as in Anthoceros (Fig. 848). 

Psilophyton, This genus 
resembles Rhynia in many 
respects. It had under- 
ground rhizomes with root- 
like branches, and erect leaf- 
^ less stems which branched 
^ dichotomously (Fig. 850). 

Fig. 846. Longitudinal section of sporan- . r iu 

gium of Rhynia major. (X 3i) The tips of the branches 

After Kidston and Lang were coiled circinately, in 

which respect they resem- 
bled the young leaves of ferns, Xn fact, an aerial stem of Psi- 
hphyton with its dichotomous branching and its circinately coiled 







V ^ ' ^ill 


Fig, 847. a cross section of sporanginm of Rhynia major » ( x 14) 

After Kidsrfcon and Ti^n g 

tips suggests a fern frond without a lamina. This msemblance m 
emphasized, at least superficially, by the pfobability that the 
fronds of the most ancient of the fern line cojusisted of bwwsched 
rachises with little or no IflmiTto. 



Fic. 848. Hornea 


Left, spores around sterile columella (x 40) ; right, spores in tetri^ds (x 70). 
(After Kidston and Lang) 



FiC- 849, HoriMMi 
lignieri 


Note the eporangia at 
the tips of branches. 
|). After Kidtaton 
S.Bd Lang 



Psiicohyton princept 

A, s pbat, rtio'S5jSSy®“"K b»>>ch« uixmUn* at 
the left and »!«>■“*“ ‘5* 

right i B, tip of a **» »Pota^ i C. 

lower part of a stem, \ 

tudinal section of xylem. 
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The sporangia were large oval structures, borne in pairs at the 
tips of the stems. 

Asteroxylon. This genus had a more complex structure than 
those previously described. The aerial branches grew from cylin- 
drical, dichotomously branched rhizomes which behaved in a root- 
like manner (Figs. 851, 852). The anatomy of the rhizome was 
similar to that of Rhynia, but there were no rhizoids. 


Fig, 851. Asteroxylon macMel - 

Note sporangia-bearmg branch to therigbl^' (x ^). After Kidaton and Lang 

The aerial branches were dichotomousjb^^Jranched and some- 
what thickly clothed with small spiralb’' arranged leaves. The 
leaves were about half a centimeter ir'*'^Jigth and oval in transverse 
section. They were without ve’'^> trace or bundle ending 

in the base of the leaf. 

The xylem of the branches was star-shaped, with phloem 
completely suito’’*'^^“S the xylem (Figs. 853, 854). 
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The sporangia of Asieroxylon were pear-shaped and dehisced 
apically. They terminated leafless branches. 

Just as Psilophyton has some femlike characteristics, so 
teroxylon is suggestive of a lycopod. 



Note rootlike branches below the soil and coiled tips of aerial branches. 

(After Krausel and Weyland) 

Occurrence of Psilophy tales, PsilopkyiaJe$ have been found in 
Devonian strata in various parts of the world, but fossils with w'ell- 
preserved internal structure are known only from one place near 
the village of Ehynie in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Here there was a 
swamp in early Devonian times, and also a mineral spring or some 
other source of water with a high percentage of silica, and so the 
remains of the plants which grew in the swamp were impregnated 



Pteridophyta 705 

The sporangia of Aster oxyUn were pear-shaped and dehisced 
apically. They terminated leafless branches. 

Just as Psilophyton has some fernlike characteristics, so 
teroxylon is suggestive of a lycopod-. 



Note rootlike branches below the soil and coiled tips of aerial branches. 

(After Krausel and Weyland) 

Occurrence of Psilopkyiaks, Psilopkytales have been found in 
Devonian strata in various parts of the world, but fossils with well- 
preserved internal structure are known only from one place near 
the village of Rhynie in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Here there was a 
swamp in early Itevonian times, and also a mineral spring or some 
other source of water with a high percentage of silica, and so the 
remains of the plants which grew in the swamp were impregnated 
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Fig. 853. Cross section of xy- 
lem of Asteroxylon mackiei, 
(X44) 

After Kidston and Lang 


with silica. This material has given verj'- complete information on 
the structure of some of the Psilophytales and has been of great 
help in interpreting fossils found else- 
where. Further knowledge may show 
that other types of plants lived in the 
lower Devonian. 

Relationship of Psilophytales, The 
Psilophytales contain the most simply 
organized of the Pteridophyta and the 
most ancient known forms of this 
group. They appear to represent the 
ancestral stock of the Pteridophyta. 
The dichotomous branching character- 
istic of the Psilophytales, the prevailing 
concentric protostele, and the circi- 
nately coiled stems of some species are 
suggestive of primitive ferns. The lack 
of a lamina in most species is in keep- 
ing with this view, as a naked rachis 
without a lamina appears to be more primitive in the fern stock 
than the possession of a lamina. 

While the sporophyte of the 
Psilophytales is much more 
developed than that of any 
bryophyte, it is relatively sim- 
ple as compared with that of 
most Pteridophyta, and has not 
developed roots, which are so 
characteristic of most Pterir 
dophyta and all higher plants. 

The relationship of the Psih- 
phytoUs to the various oidSTB 
of the Pteridophyta will be 
disctj3sed later. 

The structure of the Pstlo* 
phyttdes fits-in very weU with rc. sm. UagltndW leeaoD «( iwkm 
the long-accepted idea that the Astwoxylm nutekmi, ( x 180) 
Pteridophyta are derived from After Kidston md 
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the Bryophyta. The cylindrical stems of the simpler Psilophytales 
with their typical stomata are very suggestive of the sporophyi^ 
of the AnthocerotaUs. The similarity in the way in which the 
sporogenous tissues of the sporophytes of both Hornea (Fig. 848) 
and a young Anthoceros (Fig. 805) surround and overarch a sterile 
columella is particularly suggestive. We have no knowledge as to 
the gametophytes of the Psilophytales, but it is rather easy to 
imagine that the sporophytes of the simpler forms are a highly 
developed and branched development 
from some sporophyte similar to that 
of Anthoceros. 

Some paleobotanists have taken a dif- 
ferent view, because the Psilophytales ante- 
date any remains which can be positively 
assigned to the Bryophyta. They have seen 
in the simple Psilophytales a resemblance to 
an algal thallus, and believe that the Psilo- 
phytales represent a modification of such a 
thallus. Against this point of view it may 
be said that the Psilophytales are very 
typical land plants with well-developed 
supporting and conducting tissue, typical 
stomata, and a cutinized epidermis. All of 
these features argue for a long terrestrial 
ancestry and are in conformity with the derivation of the Psilophytales 
from the liverworts. That liverworts have not been found in the earliest 
rocks is explained in part by their delicate structure ; and it may be that, 
like the ferns, they were by no means so abundant in ancient times as at 
present. For a long time liverworts were not known from the Paleozoic ; 
but the finding of typical, highly developed, and highly differentiated 
liverworts in the Carboniferous shows that at that time they existed in 
much the same form as at present, and so must have had a long history. 
This information has gone a long way toward removing objections against 
a liverwort ancestry for the Ptekdophyta. 

PsUotales, Relics of the Devomau Period 

Many of the groups of plants which were prominent and important in 
the past are represented by survivors in the present flora, and so the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether or not there are living representativea 
of the PsUophptaks, In ^is connection the are mwt intwesting* 



Fig. 855. Stomata and epider* 
mis of Asteroxylon mackiei, 
(X 120) 

After Kidston and Lang 
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This order is composed of two small genera, Pdhtum (Pig. 856), which 
occurs in tropical and subtropical regions, and Tmenpteris (Fig. 857), 
which is found from the southern Philippines to New Zealand and in parts 



Fig. 856. PsUotum triquetrum 

il, habit (x il’). B, branch with sporangia. C, a single sporangium. £>, cross 
8ei3tion of a young sporangium; the shaded cells are the spore-producing tis- 
sues- (B, after Bower) 


of Polynesia. Both genera resemble the Psihphytaks in lacking roots. 
In them, as in Asterozylm, branched rootlike rhizomes take the place of 
roots. 

The aerial shoots, as in the PdhphytaleSi branch dichotomousiy (Pig. 
856). Trimipteris is usually unbranched. The leaves are spirally ar- 
ranged. Those of Pdhtum are scalelike, while those of Tmedptem are 
longer. The sporangia are borne on the upper surfaces near i^e bases of 
leaves called sporophylls. In Pdhtum the sporangia cK>ntaln three cham- 
bers (Kg. ^), in Tmedpteris two (Kg. 857). Some authoritlee r^prd 
the sporangia as modified branches, whii^ are in the axils dt the leaves and 
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which are terminated by the sporangia. This theory would give the 
sporangia a terminal position as in the Psihphytales. 

The anatomy of the stem is very simple and shows primitive features. 
Altogether it is very suggestive of Asteroxylon. 

The prothalH are small and colorless, and live saprophytically within 
the substratum in connection with fungi (mycorrhiza) . They bear numer- 
ous archegonia and antheridia (Fig. 858). The spermatozoids are multi- 



Fig. 857. Tmesipteris 
tannenis 

A, habit (X i) ; B, en- 
larged view of sporangium ; 
Cy open sporangium (note 
the partition between the 
upper and lower sections) ; 
D, section of sporangium- 
(jD, after Bower) 



Fic. 858. Psilotum triquetrum 

A, an entire gametophyte with archegonia and 
antheridia ; the archegonia can be distinguished 
by the prominent neck cells j four archegonia 
form an almost vertical line in the lower pi^ of 
the center of the prothallus ; the antheridia are 
rounded and appear larger than the arch^onia. 

B, an archegonium. C, a young antheridium. 
£>, a mature antheridium with spermatosoide. 

By spermatozoids. (After Lawson) 


flagellate as in ferns. Dependence on mycorrhiza for nutrition would not 
appear to be a primitive feature, and yet it is interasting to note that 
this condition is found in the simplest of the living ferns and also in 
Lycopodium. 

The Psilotades show such a combination of primitive characters as k 
not found in any other group of living Pteridophyta. However, they have 
characters which for a long time caused them to be placed among the 
lycopods. A further study of the details of their structure led many 
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authorities to believe that they were closely related to a relatively primi- 
tive group of Eguisetineae, the Sphenophylloceae, which had its origin in 
the Devonian period. Some leading authorities have also seen a relation- 
ship between the Psilotcdes and the simplest of living ferns. Altogether 
they seem to be a group which should be placed among the Psilophytales 



Fig. 859. Equisetum arvense 


Left, sporoph3rte with fert 
branches (at the left) (x ; 

(X lo: 

or close to them, and which can be regarded as a remnant of a flora that 
aounshed in the mid-Devonian period before the more modern and special- 
ized groups of the Pteridophyta had appeared. 


lie branch (at the right) and two young sterile 
center, shield-shaped sporophyll with old sporangia 
I; right, sterile branch (x 


CLASS EQUISETINEAE (HORSETAILS) 

Equisetum 

Gexieral characteristics. During Carboniferous times the Eqid- 
sdineae were a dominant element of the flora and included large 
tree forms. All the living Eguisetineae are included in the single 
genus Equisetum, and are rather insiginifleant representatives of 
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a once great race. As in aU of the Pterid^hyta, there is an alter- 
nation of a conspicuous sporophyte (Figs. 859, 860) and a small 
inconspicuous gametophyte (Fig. 864). 

The sporophytes of Equisetum are all 

comparatively small plants, the giant of 

the genus being a slender species, Equi- |iM 

setum giganteum, which has slender up- OjS 

right stems that reach a height of ten |,'M 

meters and have a diameter of- only two 

or three centimeters. A sporophyte al- 

ways has an underground rhizome from IH 

which hollow erect aerial branches arise. |ij 

In some cases the aerial branches are 

unbranched and the sporophylls are borne 

at the tips in conelike aggregations called |ijij| 

strobili (Fig. 860). In a very common |M 

species, Equisetum arvense, the upright |||| 

aerial shoots are of two types (Fig. 859) : p|| 

unbranched shoots with terminal strobili, |j| J 

and much-branched vegetative shoots ' 

which serve for photosynthesis. A fan- * brand* 

i-jof Equisetum hiemale end- 
cied resemblance of the much-branched a strobilus. < x 1) 

structure to a horse's tail is responsible 

for the popular name horsetail. The stems consist of nodes and 
long, ribbed internodes. The outer part of the stem is usually 





Fic. 861. Sporophylls of Equisetum arvense 

Left, sporophyll with unopened sporangia as viewed somewhat from below. 
Center, same viewed somewhat from above. Right, umbrellalike top of sporo- 
phyll with open sporangia as seen from below, (x XO) 


heavily impregnated with silica ; so much so, that the stems were 
formerly used as scouring material This use gave rise to the 
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a once great race. As in all of the Pteridophyta, there is an alter- 
nation of a conspicuous sporophyte (Figs. 859, 860) and a small 
inconspicuous gametophyte (Fig. 864). 

The sporophytes of Equisetum are aU 
comparatively small plants, the giant of mm 

the genus being a slender species, Equi- H || 

setum giganteum, which has slender up- 
right stems that reach a height of ten |||3 

meters and have a diameter of- only two l| 

or three centimeters. A sporophyte al- Mm 

ways has an underground rhizome from Hra 

which hollow erect aerial branches arise. ||1| 

In some cases the aerial branches are |||| 

unbranched and the sporophylls are borne 
at the tips in conelike aggregations called |||| 

strobili (Fig. 860). In a very common ||| || 

species, Equisetum arvense, the upright ||||l 

aerial shoots are of two types (Fig. 859) : |||| 

unbranched shoots with terminal strobili, 1|! 

and much-branched vegetative shoots ® ■ 

which serve for photosynthesis. A fan- Tip of a branch 

cied resemblance of the much-brancned ^ strobilns. ( x 1) 

structure to a horse's tail is responsible 

for the popular name horsetail. The stems consist of nodes and 
long, ribbed internodes. The outer part of the stem is usually 





Fic. 861. Sporophylls of Equisetum arvense 

Left, sporophyll with unopened sporangia as viewed somewhat from below. 
Center, same viewed somewhat from above. Right, umbrellalike top of eporo- 
phyll with open sporangia as seen from below, (x 10) 


heavily impregnated with silica ; so much so, that the stems were 
formerly used as scouring material This use gave rise to the 




Fig. 862. Spores of Equi- Fic. 863. Growing point of Equisetum 

setum arvense showing dif- longitudinal section through tip of a single 

ferent positions of elaters. cell, the divisions of which are responsi- 

^ ^ ble for increase in length. Right, cross section 

through apical cell. (After Goebel) 



Fig, 864. Prothalli of Equisetum 


Left, exterior view of male prothallus, showing antheridia, one of which Is dis- 
charging spermatozoids (x 40). Right, section through female prothallus. 
The section is cut longitudinally tlu-ough two archegonia and an embryo 
formed in a third archegonium. (X 45). After Thuret and Hofmeistcr 
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common name "scouring rushes." The leaves are small and 
scalelike, and are borne in whorls at the nodes. 

Sporophsrtes. The sporophores, or 
sporophylls, are highly characteristic. 

They have polygonal flat tops (Fig. 

861). The stalk is attached to the 
center of the lower surface of this top. 

The sporangia are also attached to the 
lower surface, and form a circle around 
the stalk (Fig. 861). Attached to one 
point of the mature spore are four long, 
slender elaters (Fig. 862). These are 
formed by the spiral splitting of the 
outermost coat of the spore. This outer 
layer remains attached to the spore 
at the point where the elaters come to- 
gether, thus fastening them to the spore. 865. Archegonium of 

Prothallus. The gametophyte pro- Equisetumarvense. 
duced by the spore is like that of the After Hofmeister 

ferns in that it is a small green thallus. 

It is differently shaped from the usual fern prothallus, and much 
more branched (Fig. 864). Equisetum is usually dioecious. The 




Fic. 867. Young embtyoe in 
gonia of Equisetum. { X 2iS) 


After Sharp 


After Biidebeek 



archegonia are very like those of ferns (Fig. 865). The sfHjrophyle 
begins to develop in the archegonium in much the same way m in 
ferns (Fig. 867), and^ as in ferns, is soon an indejMuulent plant. 
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Alternation of generations. The alternation of generations is 
like that of ferns. It consists of an alternation of a haploid ga- 


metophyte and a diploid 
sporophyte. The sporo- 
phyi^e ends with the spore 
mother cell, and the game- 
tophyte starts with the 
spore. 

Fossil Equisetineae 

Geological history. The 

Equisetineae made their 
first appearance as very 
primitive forms in the 
Devonian period. They 
reached their greatest de- 
velopment during Car- 
boniferous times, and were 
represented by many tree 
forms (Fig. 1037). By the 
beginning of the Mesozoic 
they had declined greatly : 
they were represented by 
fair-sized plants (Figs. 868, 
1032), but these were 



Fxc. 870. Branch of calamiCe 
After Grand' Eury 


nothing like so large as 
the giants of the Carbon- 
iferous. They continued 
to decline, and soon were 
represented, as at present, 
by only comparatively 
small species. 

During the Carbonifer- 
ous, two extinct families 
of the Equisetineae, the 
Cakmitaceae and the 8phe- 
nophyllaceae, were well 



Fxc, 871. Socttont of eatamxXe l«av«* 
After Thomae 
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represented. The Ccdamitaceae included the giant forms, or cala- 
mites (Fig. 1029), while the Sphenophyllaceae consisted of weak, 
slender plants which are generally believed to have scrambled 
over other vegetation (Fig. 1029). 

Calamitaceae, The general appearance of species of the family 
Ccdamitaceae, which is typified by the genus Catamites, was not 



Fjc. d72. KooU of a calamite 
AftCT Grand’ Eury 


unlike the modem genus Equisetum except that a great many of 
them reached tree size, perhaps a height of twenty or thirty 
meters. Catamites, like Equisetum, had prostrate rhizomes, most 
probably underground, from which the upright stems grew. The 
latter were huge hollow structures with branches and small leaves 
arranged in whorls. 

The young stems were similar to Equisetum in structure, but 
they soon developed secondary thickening of a type very mudbt 
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like that seen in modem seed plants. The secondary wood, in 
some cases, reached a thickness of five centimeters, and the bark 
was even thicker. 

The most numerous fossils are casts of the stem cavity (Fig. 869). 
These casts are marked by vertical ridges and furrows. The casts show 
distinct joints or nodes marked by zigzag furrows running across the 

longitudinal furrows. The cause of these 

markings is that the softer parts of the /'' ».» 

stem had decayed and the vascular ' 

bundles produced impressions in the n 

form of furrows. The ridges corre- /% 

spond to the pith rays, which had dis- 
appeared before the cast was formed, 





Fig. 873, Cross section of small root 
of a caiamite 

After Williamson and Scott 



Fic. 874. Stfobiii of Ctdamit^t 


The leaves of Catamites were like those of Equmium in that 
they were arranged in whorls with the bases joined together 
(Figs. 870, 871). 

The sporangia were borne in whorls in strobili, as in Equiseium 
(Figs. 874, 875). The sporophyll was like that of Equisetum in that 
it was umbrellalike with a shield-shaped top and with the sporangia 
on the under surface of the top. There were four sporangia on each 
sporophyll. 




sporophylls Fic. 876. Sphencpkyllum etnarginatutn 

After Renault After Zciller 



Fic. 877. SphemphyUum phtrifaliaium 

section of fairly young stem, but one with secondary thickening (x 13). 
Ri|^t, cross section of the xyleni of a much cider stem j note extensive de- 
velopment of secondaiy wood (x 6) After Waiiamson and Scott 
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In some cases the strobili bore only sporophylls (Fig. 875) ; in others 
there were also whorls of sterile leaves or bracts (Fig. 874). In different 
genera the sporophylls were attached in the axils of the bracts, midway 
between the whorls of bracts, or just below the bracts. 




Fic. 878. Strobilos of Sphenth 
phyllum 

After Schimper 


Fic. 879. Hye.nm cfegcns, a primitive mem- 
ber of the EquisHtiles 

Ctmter, the plant with two fertile hranchew 
and five leafy branches. Ixiwer left, sporo- 
nhorea with afKirangia ; lower right, Htt*rt!e 
leaf. (After Kraimel and Weyiami) 


In most species the spores were all of one size ; but in a few caseH tjoine 
sporangia contained small spores (microspores) and others large spores 
(megaspores). Judging by analogy with living plants, it is ixdievtitl that 
the meg^pores gave rise to female protballi and the nucroH|wrc?8 to male 
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Sphenophyllaceae. The sphenophyllums had slender ribbed 
stems, about the size of a lead pencil or smaller (Figs. 876, 1029). 
The ribs did not alternate at the nodes as in Eqimetum, but ran the 



entire length of the stem. The 
leaves were small and in whorls. 
Those of one whorl were directly 
above those of the next whorl 
and not alternate with them. 
The leaves at a node were in 
multiples of three; they were 
usually wedge-shaped, and the 
margins varied from entire to 
deeply dissected. 

The xylem of the stein was trian- 
gular, and, although the steins were 
slender, there was secondary thick- 
ening (Fig. 877). The sphenophyl- 
luins are usually regarded as having 
had aerial stoma, which may have 
received support from scrambling 
over other plants. Some authori- 
ties believe that they were aquatics. 

In most of the Sphenophyllaceae 
the sporangia were borne in strobili 
(Fig. 878), but the arrangement of 
the sporangia in the stmbilus varied 
greatly in different species. 


Fic. 880. Calamophyton primae- Relationship of Bquisetinme, 
vum, a primitive member of the It secmS dear that sinCC DOVO- 
Equisetale$ times' the Equisetineoe have 

Notenumeroussporangia on central represented a distinct line of 
branch. (After Krausel and Wey- i i 

laxid) evolution, and that since Car- 

boniferous times they have not 
developed along new lines. In their day the CaUmiks were dom- 
inant tree forms, .but they lost out, and their place has been taken 
by seed plants. 


As far as is known, the Equmtirme appeared after the PsiUh 
phqftdles. The earliest representatives were simple forms having 
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points in common with the Psilophytales, and so it seems probable 
that they developed from a generalized stock which to us is rep- 
resented by the Psilophytales that we know. 

In the middle Devonian strata are found the most primitive and 
ancient known representatives of the Equisetineae. These are Hyenia 
(Fig. 879) and CalamophyUm (Fig. 880). The 
stems of Hyenia were not jointed, but the forked 
leaves were in whorls. The fructification was a 
loose spike, the axis of which bore numerous spore- 
bearing organs or sporophores and no sterile 
bracts. It seems best to use the term sporophore 
rather than sporophyll, so as not to imply that 
these structures were leaves. The sporophores 
were forked, and each arm bore two or three 
sporangia. Calamophyton had jointed dichoto- 
mously branching stems. The leaves were forked 
and in whorls. The sporophores, as in Hyenia, 
were in loose spikes without sterile bracts. The 
sporophores were forked, with a single sporangium 
at the end of each arm of the fork. The dichoto- 
mous branching of the stems is a feature found 
generally in the Psilophytales, while the forked 
sporangiophores recall the dichotomously branched 
tips of the fertile branches of Psilophyton. How- 
ever, these plants appear to be closely related to the 
Equisetineae and particularly to the Sphenopfiyl- 
laceae, and thus seem to serve as a connecting link 
between the Psilophytales and the Equisetales^ 

Fic, 881. tycopodium 

CLASS LYCOPODHNEAE (CLUBMOSSES) reflexum, with «imro- 

phylis acattered over 

The Lycopodiineae are like the Equise* th« steni. ( x D 
iineae in that the living representatives are 
small plants and play a relatively unimportant part in our present 
flora, while other representatives were dominant plants in Car- 
boniferous times and reached tree size. The two most imfxjrtant 
living genera are Lycopodium and Selaginella. The sponjphyte m 
differentiated into stems, roots, and leaves. The leaves of living 
species are always small. The spermatozoids of these genera are 
biflagellate as in the Bryophyta and not muHiflagellate as in ferns 
and Equisetum. 




Fic. 882. Portions of sporophytes of tycopodkm with terminal ^rohilt 

a terrestrial tropical ^cies {Lycopodium cemuum) (x §) ; H, an epiphyi^o 
tropical species {Lycopodium phiUffmarw) (x 4)j C, a terrestrial species 
podium clavoium) found in the temperate zone nnd pn tropical mountains (x 
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Lycopodium 

General characteristics. Lycopodium is a common and widely 
distributed genus of small or fairly small plants. In the temperate 
zone they are terrestrial and are known as ground pines (Figs. 881, 
882). In the tropics there are both terres- 
trial and epiphytic species (Fig. 882). 

As in other Pteridophyta, there is an 
alternation of a conspicuous sporophyte 
and a small inconspicuous gametophyte 
(Fig. 886). The stems in most species are 
much branched, with dichotomous branch- 
ing. The stems are more or less thickly 
covered with small pointed leaves which 
are usually spirally arranged. Each has a 
single median vascular bundle. The spo- 
rangia are borne singly on the upper sur- 
face near the base of a leaf (Fig. 883). The 

sporophyUs (leaves with sporangia) may gg,, ^ single ,po- 
resemble the ordinary leaves and be scat- rophyll of lycopodium^ 
tered over the stem (Fig. 881 ), or they may sporangmni on the 
be somewhat different in shape and be “’’'"’Va“f“rxTr 
aggregated in terminal st-robili (Fig. 882 ). 

The center of the stem is occupied by a conspicuous vascular 
bundle (Fig. 885). In this there are plates of tracheary tissues, or 




Fic. 884, Cross section of a leaf of lycopodium. { X 105) 


xylem, between which are masses of phloem. In erect species life 
xylem is usually arranged more or less nidiaily. Is structurt* the 
vascular bundle recalls that of A^eroxytm. 

Gametophyte. The spores of Lycop^ium germinate to produce 
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a prothallus. This is a small structure which bears autheridia and 
archegonia. The character of the prothallus is quite different in 
different cases. In some forms it is a lobed, branched structure 
with chlorophyll, somewhat like the prothallus of Bquiseium, al- 
though it is more tuberous than the latter (lig. 886). In some 



Fic. 885. Cross section of a stem of Lycopodium cemmtm 

Showing radial protostele in which phloem occurs between the strands of xylem. 
Note the sclerenchyma cells near the outer part of the cortex, (x 45) 

temperate-zone forms it is a tuberous underground structure with- 
out chlorophyll and lives saprophytically with mycorrhiza (Figs. 
887-890) . The ganietophytes bear numerous antheridia (Figs. 886, 
888, 889, 891) and also archegonia which have the typical struc- 
ture of a pteridophyte archegonium (Fig. 892). The spermatozoids 
are bifiagellate (Fig. 891), in which respect they with the 
H&patieae and differ from the ferns, where spermatozoids are mul- 
tifiagellate. As in other pteridophytes, a spermatozoid swims to 
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Fig. 887. Prothalli of temperate zone species of Lycopodium 


A, L.complanatum] B, L.davatum; C, L.annotinum. (After Bruchtnann) 



Fig. 888. Longitudinal sec- 
tion of prothallns of Lyco* 
podium complmatum 

To the left are numeroua an- 
theridia, some of which have 
dischar^d the spermatosoids. 
To the right are numerous 
archegonia; note embryo in 
one near the tip. (X 18). 
After Bruchmann 


an archegonium and fertilizes the egg. 
Also, as in other Pteridophyta, the 
sporophyte is at first attached to the 
gamctophyte by a foot and is depend- 
ent on the gametophyte (Figs. 889, 

893) . Again, as in other Ptcridophyta, 
it soon becomes independent. 

Alternation of generations* In Lyco- 
podium the alternation of generations 
is like that of other Pteridophyta and 
consists of the alternation of a haploid 
gametophyte and a diploid sporo- 
phyte. The sporophyte begins with 
the fertilized egg and ends with the 
spore mother cells ; the gametophyte 
begins with the spore, 

Phyllofflossum. There is one living 
genus of lyco^jods which is closely related 
to Lycopodium. This is Fkyllogloaaum, an 
Australian genus with one sjjecies (Fig. 

894) . The mature plant consbts of a tube^ 
ous stem with a few leaves and an elon- 
gated stalk terminating in a small strobilus. 
The tuberous stem with its leaves is rather 
similar to a Juvenile stage in some species 
of Lycopodium. The gametophyte is s4so 
similar to those of some species of Ijyco- 
podium where the base of the prothallus 


I'liVw-r V'’ 

i,)>; '<■ *■ 


Fic. 889. Lycopodium. Longitudinal section through prothallus of 
Lycopodium clavatum 

There are numerous antheridia in the center of the upper surface, and to the 
nght and left of these are numerous archegonia. A young embryo is very 
evident to the right ; note young shoot above, young root to the right, and 
large foot below and to the left. The mycorrhiza can be seen in the cells near 
the lower surface, (x 37). After Bruchmann 
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is tuberous and there are green lobes on which the archegonia and an- 
theridia are borne. In Lycopodium and Phylloglossum all the spores are 



Fic. 891. Development of amhcridia ( X 150) and spermatozoids ( X 550) of 
Lycopodium clavatum 

After Bruchtnann 

alike. In the other two genera of living lycopods thei^ are two kinds of 
spores, large spores which produce female prothalli and small spores 
which give rise to male prothalli. 



Fic. 892. Development of archegoniwm of lycopodium, $ehgo 
After Brachmann 

Origin of lycopods. The Lfycopodiohi with their small leaves 
to represent a' different line of evolution from that seen in the 
ferns with their large leaves, and from that of the Egui^iimae with 
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their jointed stems. The anatomy of Lycopodium is very sugges- 
tive of that of Asteroxylon (Fig. 853), as are also the small, spirally 
arranged leaves. The Psilotales are in some respects intermediate 
between the Psilophytales and the Lycopodiineae. All the great 
groups of Pteridophyta had appeared before the end of the Devo- 



Fic. 393. Lycopodium clavatum 

Left, young sporophytes attached to prothallus: right, 
young sporophyte; below is the foot, to the left the 
root, and above, a shoot. (After Bruchmann) 



Fic. 894. Phytlogloss 
sum drummondii, 
( X3) 


After Bower 


nian period, and the Psilophyiaks seem to represent a common and 
earlier Devonian slock from which the Filidneae, the Equiaeiineae 
and the Lycopodiimm developed. * 


Selaginella 

Generd characteristics, Sehginella is a large genus, with about 
five hunted or more species, of small or comparatively small 

Stems with small leaves 
(Figs. 895-897). Some species of Sebtyinella grow upright and have 




Fic, 895. Portion of a plant of Selaginella with 
sporophylls aggregated in terminal slrobili 

The entire upper branch is of limited growth. 
Note that it simulates the appearance of a fern 
frond. (X 1) 


Fic. 896. Portion of a branch 
of Selaginella with two ter* 
niinal strobili 

Note the arrangement of the 
leaves in four rows, (X 2) 
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the leaves arranged radially around the stem. In most species the 
stems are more or less prostrate, and the leaves are in four rows 
(Fig. 896). In such cases the leaves of the two upper rows are much 
smaller than those of the two lower rows. Most of the species of 
Selaginella are tropical, particularly the showy ones, and some of 



Fic. 898. Sporangia and spores of Selaginella 


A, megasporophyli with megasporangium con- 
taining four megaspores (x 15) ; mierosporo- 
phyll (x 16); C, mega.spore (X75); D, micro- 
spore (X 75) 


Fic. 899. Longitudinal sec- 
tion through microsporan- 
gium and base of micro- 
sporopliyll of Selaginella 
apus 

It ligule. (After Lyon) 


these are cultivated for ornamental purposes. In many species 
there is a long creeping stem from which erect branches grow. 
Often a side branch produces a system of branches of limited 
growth which simulates the appearance of a fern frond (Fig. 895). 
^ Ligule. Near the base of the leaf there projects from the upper 
surface a small appendage known as a ligule. This is said to absorb 
water. In sporophylls the ligule lies between the sporangium and 
the blade of the leaf (Fig. 899). Ligules are very characteristic of 
fossil lycopods. 
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Sporangia. The sporangia are borne singly on the upper surface 
near the base of sporophylls (Figs. 898, 899). In some species the 
sporophylls are similar to ordinary leaves, but irl most cases they 
are smaller and are aggregated into terminal strobili (Figs. 895, 
896, 900). The sporangia are of two 
kinds (Fig. 898), microsporangia and 
megasporangia, and the sporophylls 
which bear them are called respectively 
microsporophylls and megasporophylls. 
A microsporangium contains numerous 
small spores, microsporcs, while each 
megasporangium contains four large 
spores, megaspores. The microspores 
give rise to male prothalli, the mega- 
spores to female prothalli. 



Fig. 900. SemPdiagrammatic 
longitudinal section of strob* 
iliis of Selaginella 

rangia on the right. (After Left, microspore mother colia; right, micro- 
Sachs) spores in tetrads. (After Lyon) 


In their development the megasporangia give clear evidence of 
having been derived from the sporangia of some plant in which 
there was no differentiation into microsporangia and megasporan- 
gia, In the microsporangia a large number of spore mother cells 
are produced, and each of these divides to form four microspores 
(Fig. 901), In the megasporan^ also a large number of ceils which 
may be regarded as representing spore mother cells are produced 
(Fig. 902). All except one of these disintegrate, while the remaining 
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one increases greatly in size and divides to produce four megaspores 
(Fig. 902). The only plausible explanation of the production of a 
large number of rudimentary mother cells in the megasporangium 
is that Selaginella is descended from a plant in which all these cells 








Fic. 902. Megasporangiwm and megaaporea of Selagiiwllo. < X 12S) 

A, longitudinal section of racgaeporangium with mcgaspore mother cell. The 
functional mother cell is much larger than the others. B, cross section of spo- 
rangium. The functional megaspore mother cell has divided to form a tetrad 
of megaspores. C, a functional tetrad has enlargwl greatly. i>, section of tetrad 
showing thick walls of spores. (After Lyon) 

functioned as mother cells, and that by specialization it has come 
about that one mother cell grows at the expense of the otbere, 
which fail to develop. We may <mnclude that the heterosporous 
Lycop&diineae are descended from homosporous forms. 

The male prothaHua develops within the wall of a microspore, 
and consists of a single prothallial cell and an aatheridium (Fig. 
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903). Since the whole gametophyte is formed within the spore 
wall, a vegetative prothallus is not necessary, and in the male 
gametophyte it is reduced to a single functionless cell. The an- 
theridium has a sterile covering consisting of a single layer of 
cells, within which biflagellate spermatozoids are produced. The 
female prothallus likewise develops within its spore, the spore 



Fig. 903. Cametophytes of Selaginella 

Left, section of a female prothallus ; the megaspore wall is shown in black ; note 
the archegonium projecting from the upper surface of the prothallus (redrawn 
^ter Miss Lyons). Upper right, male gametophyte of Stiagindlai note that 
it consists of a single prothallial cell and a single antheridium (redrawn after 
Belajefif). Lower right, spermatozoids of SdagineUa (redrawn after Belajeff) 

wall is burst, and the apex of the prothallus with the archegonia is 
exposed (Fig. 994). The egg is fertilized by a motile biflagellate 
spermatozoid, and the fertilized egg develops into a sporophyte 
(Figs. 905-906), as in other pteridophytes. In some cases arche- 
gonia may be produced, the eggs may be fertilized, and sporo- 
phytes may begin to develop, all before* the spores are shed. 

specialization of spores. The sporangia of Selaginella show 
greater specialization than do those of typical ferns in that they 
are differentiated into megasporangia and microsporangia. The 
differentiation of the sporangia and spores of BdangimUa has been 
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accompanied by a decrease in the size of the prothalli and a loss of 
their independence. They are small and are dependent for develop- 
ment on food stored by the parent sporophyte in the spore. 



Fic. 907. Life cycle of Selaginella 

A, portion of sporophyte with terminal strobili; B, megiuijwrangium with 
megaspore mother cell; microsporangium with microspore nutther cells; 
C, megasporangium with tetrad of megaspores; C\ microsporangium with 
tetrads of microspores. The line separating the aporophy tic and gamet^iphytic 
generations is drawn through the sporangia because the »pt>rangia thenjselves 
belong to the sporophytes while the spores represent the Iwginning of the 
gametophyte. D, section of megasiwre; microspore; E, fennde prothaUus; 
E‘, section of male prothaUus; F, section of female pmthidlua with an arche- 
gonium ; F\ section of mature male gametophyte with sjx^rrmitozoids ; <?, siK'r- 
^tozoid entering an archegonium; //, spermatozoid rvady to fuse with egg; 
i, fertilized egg, the beginning of the sporophyte ; J, young sporophyte within 
gametophyte; K, old sporophyte still attached to gametophyte 

The differentiation of spores into megaspores and microspores, 
and their dependence on the sporophyte, has certain obvious 
advantages. The delicate prothalli of ferns do not appear to be 
very well suited to life on dry land, as they require a considerable 
period of favorable moist conditions for their development. The 
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sporophyte of a fern, on account of its structure, can withstand 
conditions that would be fatal to the prothallus. As the game- 
tophytes of Selaginella derive their nourishment from the sporo- 
phyte, they are more independent of exter- 
nal conditions than are those of ferns. 

Altematioii of generations. In Sehgi- 
nella there is, as in the other pteridophytes, 
an alternation of sporophytic and gameto- 
phytic generations (Fig. 907). The chief 
differences are that in Selaginella the sporo- 
phyte bears two distinct kinds of sporangia 
which form two different types of spores, 
megaspores and microspores ; and that the 
megaspores produce female gametophytes, 
while the microspores give rise to male 
gametophytes. The spermatozoid from the 
male gametophytc fertilizes an egg in an 
archegonium of the female gametophyte, 
and, as in other Pteridophyta, the fertilized 
egg produces a sporophyte. In Selagimlla 
the prominence of the sporophyte as com- 
pared with the gametophyte is relatively 
greater than in the ferns we have considered 
and in Lycopodium, in that both male and 
female gametophytes are greatly reduced 
in size and are dependent for nourishment 
on food stored by the sporophyte. 

It is of interest to compare the gameto- 
phytes and sporophytes of liverworts, feras, 
and Selagindla (Fig. 908). In dl but the 
most advanced types of liverworts the sporo- 
phyte is entirely dependent on the gameto- 
phyte for nourishment. Even in Anthocerm the sporophyte is 
partially dependent on the gametophyte. In typi^ ferns the 
gametophyte and sporophyte are both independent plants. In 
Selaginella the gametophyte is greatly reduced in size and is 
dependent on the sporophyte for nourishment, the reverse of the 
condition in liverworts* 
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Isoetes. In addition to SeUagindla^ Isoetes is the 
heterosporous pteridophytes which is included in, or 
even closely related to, the lycopods. The genus 
Isoetes is represented by a number of species, and is 
widely distributed. In general appearance the sporo- 
phyte resembles a tuft of grass (Fig. 909). The stem 
is very short and unbranched, and bears a large . 
number of crowded, grasslike leaves. Each leaf is a 
sporophyll and has a single sporangium embedded 
in its enlarged base. The leaf resembles that of 
Selaginella in having a ligule. In Isoetes this is 
inserted above the sporangium (Fig. 910). A micro- 
sporangium contains very numerous microspores, A 
megasporangium (Fig. 910) likewise contains many 
megaspores, but nothing like so many as there are 
microspores in a microsporangium. In both micro- 
sporangia and megasporangia there arc, in addition 
to the spores, plates of sterile tissue. The gameto- 
phytes are very similar to those of Selaginella. Each 


only genus of living 



Fig. 910. Base of 
sporophyll of Iso- 
etes with mega- 
sporangium 

After Brongniart 



Fic. 911. Male gametophyte and 
spermatoaoiil of hmtt$ 


A, very young gametophyte (be- 
low, a singUf prtUliftlliHi wH, anth 
above thi«, cidlH which will form th« 
antheridium) j /J, O, further devel- 
opment of antheridium ; II, antber- 
idium with aiiermatoaoida ; IC, 
matoKud. (After Betajeff) 



Fii;.9I2. Female gametophyte of IfCMdaa 
and develo|tment of arehegonium 

After Catripheli and l^a Motte 
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microspore gives rise to a male plant which develops within the spore 
The male plant consists of a single prothallial cell and an antheridiuni 

(Fig. 911). The female prothal- 
lus is developed within the mega- 
spore and produces archegonia 
(Fig. 912). As in otlier Pterin 
dophyta, the fertilized egg de- 
velops into a sporophyte. 

Isoetes is often included in 
the Lycopodiineae, but is some- 
times placed in a class by itself. 
It differs from other lycopods 
in that it has multiflagellate 
spermatozoids, in which respect 
it resembles the FiliciTiecte and 
Eguisetineae rather than the 
Lycopodiineae. 

Fossil Lycopods 

General characteristics. 
In the Carboniferous period 
lycopods were very numer- 
ous, and rangetl from small 
' herbacet)us species very simi- 
lar to modern selaginellas to 
giant trees with extensively 
developed secondary thicken- 
ing (Fig. 913). There may 
have been, and probably 
were, forms with only one 
kind of spore, as in hym^ 
Fig. 913. Upidodmdron, two figures \ btit certainly the 

to the left; and SigiUaria, five figures great majority had mega- 
to the right sporangia with megaspores 

After Grand’ Eury and miferosporangia with mi- 

crospores, as in SelagineUa 
(Fig. 914). The megaspores produtsed female prothaili with arche* 
gonia as in Selagimlla (Figs. 915, 916), and so it may be supposed 
that the microspores gave rise to male prothaili. Evidently, as in 
modem fonns, there was an alternation of a dominant sporophytic 






Fic. 914. Sporangia and spores of Bothrodendron, a Carboniferoas lyoopod 

Above, section of megasporangium with megaspores; lower left, microspo- 
rangium , lower right, tetrad of microspores. (After Reed.) This Bothrodm- 
dron was like Selaginella in having a megasporangium with four megaspores. 
Another Bothrodendron had a number of tetrads of megaspores in the mega- 
sporangium. Lepidodendron, like Isoetes, had a large number of tetrads in 
each megasporangium 



Fic. 915. Female prothallns of Bothrodendron 
Note heavy megaspore wall; also partial sections of archegoniuw 
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generation and a generation of small gametophytes. With the 
passing of the Paleozoic era the giant lycopods disappeared. It 
seems that these left no descendants, as the small lycopods of 
today appear to be relatives rather than descendants of the giants 
of the past. 

The two most prominent genera of Carboniferous lycopods were 
Lepidodendron and Sigillariaf and only these two will be described. 





Fic. 916. Megaspore of Lepidodendron veltheimianum 

Above, megaspore with portion of prothallus containing archefpjnium (x 60), 
Below, section of archegonium (x 140). After Gordon 

Lepidodendron. This genus included numerous large trees 
(Figs. 913, 1029). One specimen more than thirty meters in height 
has been measured. The leaves were linear and arranged in spirals 
on the stem (Fig. 917), so that the leaf scars show a spiral arrange- 
ment (Figs. 917, 918). Like those of modern lycopods, the leaves 
were small for the size of the plants ; but they were larger than 
those of the recent forms. The large trees were characterized by 
having single, tall trunks. The branching was dichotomous, and 
considerable branching resulted in a rather denfile crown (Fig. 1029), 
The sporangia were in strobili at the ends of branches as in Selagi^ 
nella and most species of Lycopodium. Thl^ strobili were formed of 
sporophylls, each with a single sporangium on its upper surface as 
in modem Lycopodtcdes. Lepidodendron was beterosporous. 
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The stem contained a single stele, which was not broken up into bundles 
as in the higher plants. In some cases the xylem formed a continuous ring 
around a central pith ; in others, the xylem was solid. These different 
conditions were found not only in different species but even in the same 
individual, the ring of xylem being characteristic of the large stems of 



Fic. 917. Lepidodendrcn lycopodioides ' ^ 

removed from a large part 
Note small leaves and leaf scars. (After of the specimen. (After 
Zeiller) Schimper) 


most forms. The majority show a considerable development of secondary 
tissues due to cambial activity between the xylem and phloem. 

Sigillma. This genus also contained large trees, thirty meters 
or more in height. They were often unbranched (Figs. 913, 1029), 
or sometimes the stem was sparingly divided dichotomously, form- 
ing a few large branches (Figs. 913, 1029). The leaves were long, 
reaching a length a meter or more, and were often in tenninal 
clusters. The leaf scars were usually in vertical rows ; sometimes 
on elevated ridges (Fig. 919), 
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height of eight or ten meters or more. In many the stem takes the 
form of a rhizome. While some ferns can live in rather dry situa- 
tions, most of them are found in moist places. In warm and moist 
parts of the world, ferns are very numerous as epiphytes. The 
structure of ferns is much more varied than that of either of the 
other classes of living Pteridophyta. The ferns also far outrank the 
other classes of Pteridophyta both in number of species and in num- 
ber of individuals. 

Past history. At one time it was thought that ferns were ex- 
ceedingly common during Carboniferous times; but it has been 



Fig. 921. Sporangia of Zygopterh 
After Renault 


found that most of the femlike fronds of the Carboniferous period 
bore seeds and so were seed plants rather than ferns. Plants which 
appear to be true ferns are known from the Devonian and also from 
the Carboniferous, but it would appear that the part played by the 
ferns in the flora of these ancient times was insignificant as com- 
pared with that of Equisetimae and Lycopodiineae. The plants of 
the mid-Devonian, as we have noted, were predominantly leafless. 
Most of the ancient ferns seem to have lacked laminae. The fronds 
were branched naked rachiaes on which the sporangia were borne 
terminally (Fig. 921), These original ferns were certainly very dif- 
ferent from those of today. 

Since the discovery that most of the ancient femlike leaves with 
lamnoae belonged to seed plants, it has become more or less a ques- 
iaon whether the remaining ones are ferns or seed plants. There are, 



Fic. 922. Archaeopteris hibemica^ a plant which is generally regarded as a fern 
Above, fertile leaf; below, sterile leaf ; to the right, sporangia. (After Renault) 


boniferous and Permian, and practically confined to those times, 
have been regarded as tree ferns (Fig. 1029) ; although it has been 
suggested recently that they may be seed-ferns. They reached 
heights of about twenty meters, and 
were equal in stature to the tallest of 
living tree ferns. 

The sporangia of these ancient tree 
forms were not separate as in most modem 
ferns, but were united in groups, forming 
rings or rows, as in what is now a small 
fanaily (MarcUtiaceaet Fig. 925) of tropical 
ferns, none of which are tree ferns. The 
ancient tree forms, if ferns, were much 
more closely related to the MarcUtiaceae 
than to modern tree ferns. 



Fig. 923. Two stages in the de- 
velopment of the sporangium 
of Dennstaedia punctUcbula^ 
a leptosporangiate fern 

After CJonard 


Probably the ferns and seed-fems are descended from a common 
stock, but they seem to have separated before either branch ac- 
quired lamina, as the earliest known seed-fern is without lamina 
(Fig. 952). 
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Ferns were very much more abundant during the Mesozoic than 
in the Paleozoic, and their abundance and importance seem to 
have increased up to the present day. As they have increased in 
abundance they have also undergone evolution, and most of the 
living ferns are of modern types. 




Fic. 924. The moonwort and 
addePs-tongne 

A , the moonwort {Botrychium term-- 
turn ) ; B, the adder’s-tongue (Ophi- 
oghemm vutgatum) 


Fic. 925. ChrtHensenm cummgmux, 
one of the Mwrtatwceae 

A, a leaf with synangia <x i). B, en» 
laired view of synangia. Note open- 
ings in the individual spoiangia 


EuspoiajD^te and leptospoinngiate f«ms* The ferns are di- 
vided into two groups, the eusporangiale ferns and the lepto- 
sporangiote ferns. In the Bryophyta and also in the Equisdirme 
and Ijycopodiimae, the sporog^nous tissue develo|» from c^ils be- 
neath the epidermis. This appears to have been true also of the 
PsUophytaks, and is regarded aa a primitive condition. Ferns in 
which sporogenous tissue is developed in this way are called euspo- 





Fic. 927. MursUea sporocarp 

Upper left, inside of one valve showing veins going to the son; lower left, 
section through sporocarp showing early stage in development of two rows 
of sort; right, longitudinsJ section of a single sorus. a,youngmegasporangitmi; 
6, bf cells which will give rise to microsporangia. . (After Johnson) 
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rangiate ferns. The eusporangiate ferns are regarded ao more primi- 
tive than leptosporangiate ones. 

In the typical leptosporangiate ferns the sporangium and its 
stalk are formed from an epidermal cell. Oblique wails develop in 
this cell in such a way as to form 
an apical cell, divisions of which re- 
sult in the production of a sporan- 
gium (Fig. 923). While the typical 
eusporangiate and leptosporangiate 
sporangia are very distinct, grada- 
tions from one to the other occur 
in the simplest of the ieptosporan- 
giate forms. 

Eusporangiate ferns. There are two 
small families of eusponuigiate ferns, 
the Ophuiglimm^cac ami the MaraUich 
ceae.. All the eusp<jrangiate ferns are 
homoajxirtms. In most sjHJcies of the 
Ophio(jUmac€(ie the stem i.s underground 
and produees a single leaf at a time 
with a petiole. From this leaf there 
aristas a .stalk which may l>c a con- 
tinuatiuti of the |>eti«le, and on W’hich 
the .s|K»ranglH are Iwne (Fig. 924). The 
giimetophytt^ is mostly subterranean, 
and i.s sapnjphytie, as in Lycopodium. 

The ^famUi^^ceae are a tropical 
f.amily eontaiiiing btdh small and large 
forms. In some ease’s the S|Kirangia are 
fustsi i«U> groups called synangia (Fig. 
92o‘. The prt'thallus is an indeiKrndcnt 
green plant, and in some cases is rather large and branelwrtl and resemble 
that of a thallus liverwort. 

leptosporangiate ferns. Most of the modern ferns are included 
in this group, and it is in them that we find the great variety of 
vegetative structures mentioned in the introduction to the FUi- 
dneae. There are two hundred or more genera and some ten thou- 
sand species. Most of the leptosporangiate ferns are homosporoos, 
but there is a small group of water ferns which are heterosporous. 



Fig, 928. Marsik-a 


A, H, st:ig<’8 in the .swflUng t»f 
the part of the sporucarp to 
whifli the Kiri are uttiichiHl. f, a 
sorus showing megusporaugia ; 
the hghtor-eoioreU bodies' are 
micr<>.spumngia with miel'o^|«u•t.•^J. 
D, the rnueilaginous ring ha.s car- 
ried the Hori out of the sporocarp, 
(After Hanstein) 
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In the homosporous leptosporangiate ferns the sporangia are 
usually arranged in definite groups or sori, but may be scattered 
over the whole under surface of the leaf. In some cases the sorus is 
without a covering ; in others there is a thin membranous covering 
known as an indusium (Fig. 822). In some the sporangia occur in 
longitudinal lines near the margin of the leaf and the edge of the 



Fxc. 929. Marsilea 


A, microspore; B, microspore in which the small prothallial cell seen in the 
lower part of the microspore has been formed ; C-F, stages in the development 
of the two antheridia (note the disappearance of the single prothallial cell) ; 

Xj, H, spermatozoids. (After Sharp) 

leaf is rolled over to form a false indusium (Fig. 828). The lepto- 
sporangiate ferns are divided into families which are based largely 
on the general character of the sporangia and the nature of the 
annulus. In all of the homosporous leptosporangiate ferns the pro- 
thallus is a small, thin independent green plant. 

Marsilea. Mardlea may be taken as an example of the heterosporous 
ferns. The stem of Mardlea is creeping and branched. The leaves have 
long stalks, and each terminates with four cloverlike leaflets (Fig. 926). 
Mardlea grows in shallow water or very wet places, Wlten growing in 
wat(*r, the length of the leafstalk varies with the depth of the water. The 
8pf>res of Marsilea are of two kinds, megaspores and microspores. These 
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are formed together within a hard oval structure known as a sporocarp. 
The sporocarps are borne on short stalks which arise from the lower part 
of the stalks of fertile leaves (Fig. 926). The sporocarp corresponds to a 
leaf segment w-hich, by a peculiar method of growth, produces a hard 
covering within which are numerous sporangia arranged in sori (Pig. 927), 
The macrosporangia and microsporangia occur 
in the same sorus (Fig. 928). After a period 
of rest, the S{K>rocarps germiimte when placed 
in w'ater. The {wirt of a spon)carp to which 
the sori are attatdied Iwcoines gelatinous and 
swells, thus carrying the sori outside of the 
covering td the .s|»on)carp (Fig. 928). Various 
features of the wak^r fern.s, including the 
methoti by whic'h the sjwrangia are formed 
(Fig. 927), slunv clearly that tlie water ferns 
belong k> the modern fern, that is, the lepto- 
sporangiate ferns. 

As in Miffiitdla, a male gametophyte de- 
velops %vithin a ini<Tos|s»re. This consists of 
one or two prothallia! cells an<l two antheridia 
(Fig. 929). A single ar<du'gonium m formed 
at one end of a rnegasptire, which thus be- 
comes the female gametophyte (Fig. 930). 

Interreiationsliip of Fteridophyia, In 
the early Devonian there appeared the 
most prinutivc of the known orders of 
Pieridophyta, the Psihphytak^, Before 
the close of the Devonian the Psilophytor 
les seem to have disapi^earcd, but before 
they did so they htwl given rise to three 
prominent and distinct lines of evolution : 
the Equmtineae, the Lycepodiimaet and the Filkinem (Fig. 1037). 
The Equisetineae and Lycopodiirme developed rapidly and were 
dominant plants in Carboniferous time. Before the dawn of the 
Mesozoic they declined greatly, and soon sank to an unimportant 
position such as they occupy at present. The Filicineae developed 
much more slowly, and did not come into great prominence until 
the Mesozoic. They have continued to develop, and are probably 
more mportant constituents of the flora of the present than at any 
time in the past 



Fig. 930. F«m«I« gamew* 
phyte of MarsUea 


Note that a single very 
large cell with numerous 
starch grains practically 
fills the megaspore and 
that at the end of this cell 
there is a single archego- 
nium which proiects from 
the spore wall 
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DIVISION SPERMATOPHYTA 

General characteristics. The Spenmtophyta, or seed plants, 
are distinguished from all others by the possession of see(^. In the 
Spenmtophyta the familiar seed plant is a sporophyte. The sporo- 
phytes of this group are the most complex of all plants, and among 
them are found the classes of plants which are generally regarded 
as the culmination of the evolutionary processes in the plant king- 
dom. In the Spenmtophyta the sporophyte reaches its highest 
development. In the bryophytes the sporophyte is small and de- 
pendent on the gametophyte. In those forms with the simplest 
sporophytes this dependence is complete, while in the Anthocerch 
tales the sporophyte is partially self-sustaining, as it has assimila- 
tive tissue with chlorophyll. In the Pteridophyta the sporophyte is 
dependent on the gametophyte only during its early stages, and in 
homosporous forms the mature sporophytes and gametophytes are 
both independent plants ; there are thus two independent genera- 
tions. In the heterosporous pteridophytes, sporophytes and game- 
tophytes are still separate plants ; but the gametophyte is reduced 
and is dependent for its nourishment on food derived from the 
sporophyte. In the Spenmtophyta the gametophytes lose their in- 
dependence entirely : they are nourished by the sporophyte and 
develop within the sporophyte. The spore which gives rise to a 
female gametophyte is surrounded by the tissue of the parent 
sporophyte during its entire existence, and so is the gametophyte 
itself. We find thus that the relative importance of sporophytes 
and gametophytes is the reverse of the condition found in the 
simpler bryophytes. Within the Spermatophyta themselves we see a 
continuation of the development of the sporophyte and a decrease 
in the development of the gametophyte. 

Sporangia and spores. All seed plants are heterosporous in the 
sense that there are two kinds of spores, one producing male pro- 
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tfaalli and the other female prothalli. The two types of spores are 
very different in appearance and are produced in very different 
kinds of sporangia, and the prothalli which are developed from 
them are very dissimilar. The terms megaspores ’’ and ''micro- 
spores” which are used in the Pteridophyta are also applied in the 
Spermaiophyta to spores which produce respectively female and 
male prothalli. The names are misleading in that there are no such 
differences in size among the spores as 
between the megaspores and microspores 
of the Pteridophyta, the microspores of 
the Spermatophyla Ix'ing often larger than 
the megaspores. As the important differ- 
ence is not one of size but of t he se.x of the 
prothalli produced, the terms "gyno- 
spores” and "androspores” are more 
appropriate. 

In Spermatophyta the androspores, 
or microspores, are known as pollen 
grains, and the sporangia in which they 
are produced as pollen sacs. The gyno- 



Fic. 931. Longitudinal 
section through ovule of 
Cycas rumphii 

The ovule consists of the 
nucellus surrounded by 
an integument ; within 
the nucellus is a young, 
rounded female prothak 
lus. (X20) 


sporangium, or megasporangium, is the 
ovule. 

The spermatophytes are divided into 
two classes, gymnospertns and angio- 
sperms. In the angio-sperms the ovules 
are enclosed in ovaries; in the gymno- 
sperms they are exposed as they are in 
the pteridophytea. 


Ovule and female gametophyte. The ovule consists of a central 
mass, the nucellus, or sporangium proper, enclosed in one (Fig. 931) 
or two envelopes called integuments. The integuments arise as 


collarlike outgrowths which grow up over the nucellus and enclose 


it completely except at the apex, where there Is a small opening, the 
micropyle (Figs. 325, 931), A spore mother cell is formed within 
the nucellus (Fig. 932). In most species there is only one spore 
mother cell, but in some cases there are more. Typically the spore 
mother cell divides to form a row of four spores (Fig. 932). Three 
of these degenerate, while the remaining one germinates (Fig, 932) 




Fig. 932. Spore mother cell and spores in ovule of Zamia floridana 

Center, spore mother cell within the nucellus, the curved lines outside the 
nucellus showing location of the integument ; left, four spores formed by the 
division of the spore mother cell; right, the three apical spores have begun to 
disorganize, while the lowest, which will give rise to the female prothaUus, is 
enlarging. (Redrawn after F. Grace Smith) 



Fig. 933. Longitudinal section through ovule and seed of Cycas rumphU 

Left, ovule some months before fertilization; o, outer layer of the integument; 
8, stony layer of the integument; i, inner fleshy layer of the integument; 
n, nucellus; p, female prothallus; a, archegonium. Center, an older ovule; 
the prothallus has enlarged, while the nucellus has largely disappeared. Right, 
an embryo has grown from one of the arehegonia and penetrated into the 
prothaUus. (x H) 
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and produces a female gametophytc, or proth alius, which remains 
permanently enclosed within the sporangium (Fig. 933). In most 
of the gymnosperms archegonia are produced at the micropylar 
end of the prothallus, but in the angiosperms there are no arche- 
gonia and one of the cells of the prothallus becomes an egg. 

Pollen sacs and pollen. The pollen grains are borne in sporangia 
on sporophylls (Fig. 934) which are called stamens. In most of the 
gymnosperms the pollen grains are carried by 
the wind, and by chance some are deposited 
at or in the micropyle (Fig. 997) of, an ovule. 
The pollen grain sends out a pollen tube that 
grows through the nucellus toward the arche- 
gonia (Fig. 999). The eggs in the archegonia 
are fertilized either by spermatozoids or by 
male nuclei from the pollen tube. In the angio- 
sperms, where the ovules are enclosed in an 
ovary, the pollen grains arc deposited on the 
stigma, and the pollen tube grows through the 
style before reaching the ovule (Fig. 326). 
Seed. The fertilized egg germinates and 
Fic 934 Under sur- cmbryo which is enclosed within 

face of staminate the tissue of the ovulc. The embryo together 
sporophyli of Cycos with the surrounding tissue of the female ga- 
many^*^llen^Iaw metophytc and of the ovule (Fig. 933), or of 
( X li) ’ the ovule alone, is known as a seed. The seed 
is the characteristic structure of the division 
Spermatophyta. In the angiosperms the nucellus almost com- 
pletely disappears during the growth of the seed. 

CLASS GYMmSPERMAE 

The class Gymnospermae is the more primitive of the two classes 
of the Spermatophyta, and is characterized by ovules which are not 
enclosed in ovaries. The term "enclosed*' is used in the sense of 
being surrounded by a continuous covering of tissue. It is necessary 
to distinguish between being enclosed in this way and being hidden 
and surrounded by a number of different structures. In the pine, 
for instance, the scales of the cone are so close together until the 




Fig. 935. Cycas rumphii 

sporophylls with ovules slightlj 
‘T swhy'ls is a whorl of foliage leaves 

below this 18 a circle of old sporophylls with nearly matured seeds ; below thesi 
sporophylls is another whorl of leaves, (x i^) 
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seeds are ripe that the seeds are completely surrounded and hidden 
from view. However, the scales are never actually united but 
simply in close contact. When the cone opens it does so by the 
spreading apart of the scales. In angiosperms the fruit opens by 
actual splitting or by the breaking down of the covering, and not 
simply by the separation of distinct parts. 

In the pine the scales not only separate when the seeds are ripe, 
but also at the time of pollination, so that there is an opening by 
which the pollen can reach the ovules. In the angiosperms, as was 
shown in an earlier chapter, at the time of pollination the ovules 
are enclosed in an ovary, the pollen grains are deposited on a stigma, 
and the pollen tube must go through the tissue surrounding the 
ovules in order to reach the latter. 

In the structure of the vascular elements gynmosperms are more 
primitive than are angiosperms. In the larger and more primitive 
orders of the gynmosperms the wood is composed of trachcids and 
wood parenchyma and does not contain wood fibers or vessels. 
Companion cells are not found in the phloem. As wc have seen 
earlier, the vessels and wood fibers of the angiosperms originated 
through the specialization of tracheid.s. The difference in the char- 
acter of the wood in gymnosperma and angio.sperms, and the ex- 
posed position of the ovules in the gymnoapenns, are feat-tires which 
indicate that the gynmosperms are more primitive than the nngio- 
sperms. More complete evidence for this view will given later. 
The life history of Cycas, the most primitive genus of living seed 
plants, will serve as an introduction to the Spi'miaiophijta. 

Life History of Cycai 

Sporophyte. The cycads are a small group of plants with either 
a columnar (Fig. 935) or a tuberous stem which hears a crown of 
leathery pinnately compound leaves (Figs. 940, 951). The stems 
are unbranched or sparingly branched. In the stem there is a 
relatively lai^e pith surrounded by a band of woody tissue w»hich 
increases in width by secondary thickening (Fig. 936). A slight 
development of secondary thickening is found in some ferns, but 
the cyeads are the most primitive living plants that have a great 
development of secondary wood. 



Fic. 937. Ovulate sporophylls of cycads 

Ay Cycas revoluta with young ovules (x |); B, Cycaa cirdndlis with young 
ovules (x §); C, Cycas rumphii with seed (x |). This species usually bears 
SIX ovules, but tvVo or four are also frequent. O, Dioon edxde with seed (X j) ; 
Ey Zamia with seed (x |) 
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Both the ovules and the pollen sacs are borne on modified leaves, 
known respectively as ovulate sporophylls (Figs. 935, 937) and 
staminate sporophylls (Fig. 934). The 
staminate sporophylls are relatively small, 
bear large numbers of sporangia or pollen 
sacs on their low’er surfaces, and are aggre- 
gated into definite cones (Figs. 938, 939, 

940) produced at the apex of the stem. In 
all the genera except Cycas the ovules also 
occur in a cone (Fig. 941) at the ai^ex of 
the stem. In the genus Cycas the ovulate 


Fic. 938. Cone of slaminaie sporophylls of 
Cycas 


Fic. 939. Cone of staminate 
sporopityils of Zamia flori- 
dena, ( X 1 ) 


sporophylls are not in cones (Fig. 935) and are somewhat similar 
to ordinary leaves (Fig. 937) ; they arc produced tit tlie tip of the 
stem in whorls alternating with whorls of ordinary leaves (Fig. 
935). The ovulate sporophylls of Cycas revduia are very leaflike 
in appearance (Fig. 937), while those of the genus Eamia bear 
almost no resemblance to ordinary leaves; between these two 
extremes there are various gradations (Fig, 937). The leaflike 
appearance of the ovulate sporophylls of Cycas retMduia indicates 
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that they have been derived from ordinary spore-bearing leaves 
and the gradations between the ovulate sporophylls of Cycas 
revoluta and those of Zamia indicate that even the highly modi- 
fied sporophylls of Zamia had a similar origin. 

Ovule and female prothallus. In the cycads the ovule consists 
of the nucellus, or sporangium proper, and a single integument en- 
closing the nucellus, except that at the apex 
there is a small opening, the micropyle (Fig. 
931). Within the nucellus there is produced 
a spore mother ceil whicii divides to form a 
row of three or four spores (Fig. 932). Ail 
except one of these degenerate and disap- 
pear, while the functional spore germinates 
within the nucellus (Fig. 932) and produces a 
large oval female prothallus (Figs. 931, 933). 
This prothallus is retained permanently 
within the nucellus. 

The first division of the sj)ore nu(.‘leus is with- 
out tho formation of cross walls. This is also true 
of several sucewding divisions. This nuithod of 
division is knowrj as free nutrlcar division, and 
the result Ls that there are (luit^ a number of 
nuclei which He free in the cytojdasm of t!ie grow- 
ing prothallu.s. At a vt‘ry early stage a large cen- 
tral vacuole appears in th(‘ cytoplasm, .so that the 
nuclei lie in a peripheral layer of cytopIa.sm which 
lines the spore wall (Fig. 942). After the nuchn have become numerou.s, 
walls are formed. The wall formatioti apjH*ars first at the |>erij)hery and 
proceeds progressively inward until the pitjthalUis heconie.s cellular. 

As the prothallus matures it prorluces archegonia, which are 
usually in a group below the micropyle (Figs. 933, 94.3, 944). The 
archegonium of the cycads consists of tw'o neck ceils and a large egg 
cell (Fig, 944). The neck canal cells found in bryophytea and 
pteridophytes are lacking, while the ventral canal cell ia repre- 
sented by an evanescent nucleus which, with the surrounding 
cytoplasm, disorganizes soon after its formation (Fig, 945), This 
evanescent nucleus appears to have no function, but represents the 
survival of an ancestral characteristic. 



Fig. 942. Longitudinal 
section through ovule 
of Ceratozamia longi' 
folia 

In the center is a de- 
veloping prothallus. At 
this stage it is multi- 
nucleate without cross 
walls, and the proto- 
plasm with the nuclei 
lines the spore wall. 

(X 10). After Trcub 
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Male prothallus and fertilization. 
Before being shed the pollen grain 
germinates and produces a male ga- 
metophyte, or prothallus, within the 
pollen grain (Fig, 946). This game- 
tophyte consists of a sterile prothah 
lial cell, a generative cell, and a tube 
cell. In this three-celled condition 
the pollen grains are shed. The pol- 
len grains are carried by the wind 
and enter an ovule through the mi- 
cropyle (Fig. 947). Here the pollen 
tube cell sends out a pollen tube 
which becomes embedded in the nucellus and, by elongating, 
carries the prothallial and generative cells through the nucellar 
region toward the archegonia (Fig. 946). The generative cell 



Fig. 944. Development of arche- 
gonium of Dioon. ( X 75) 

After Chamberlain 



Fic. 945. Archegonia ami egga of Cycas mmphii 

Left, archegoniura in the upper part of which the ventral-canal nuckaw and 
surrounding cytoplasm are disintegrating (x 17) ; center, an egg into the upper 
portion of which a spermatozoid has penetrated (x 22) j right, an with the 
nucleus of the sportnatozoid about to fiisr* with the eg® nucleus (x 22) 



Fic. 946. Pollen grains and pollen Hd»eH of Cym rumphii 

A, poUen grain before division of nurl.ni). (x lOHili «, i-dbni groin ofuT ihr 
formation of male prothailua; above in the large tube ‘jlK tt«» Im* 
erative cell, below the generative cell the e*-!!. ( , i^dlen ttib* 

division of body cell (x 47); f, tulH* nueto; h, j b 

p, prothallial cell. A poUen tube in which the irndhiithid eell and »falK eell 
are disappearing and in which tht* bu<iy eell hiu* tlivuled t« mrtn two sirrimi' 
tozoids. A an older stage showing the two sf»'rntaUizt»idH. il4i»t two drawmgw 
after Miyake) 
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later gives rise to a sterile 
stalk cell and a large body 
cell (Fig. 946). The lat- 
ter produces spermatozoids 
(Fig. 946). These are large 
flagellated structures which 
have the ability to swim 
(Fig. 948). The pollen tube 
approaches the archegonium 
and discharges the sperma- 
tozoids, one of w'hich enters 
the archegonium and fuses 
with the egg cell. 

The flagellated sperma- 
tozoids in a highly devel- 
oped land plant show the 


Fic. 947. Bowenia 

Section of upper portion of ovule showing 
integument surrounding nucclhis. In the 
upper part of the nucellus there is a cavi- 
ty, the pollen chamber. Pollen grains are 
seen germinating in the pollen chamber. 
(After Lawson) 



Fic. 948. Spermatozoid of Zamia floridam 

Left, side view (x 125)1 right, apex of 
spiral. (After Webber) 

embryo down into the prothallus. In 
forms a conspicuous structure at the 


survival of a character ac- 
quired by aquatic ancestors. 

Seed. The fertilized egg 
develops and produces an 
embryo which remains em- 
bedded in the prothallus 
(Fig.s. 9H3, 949). The fer- 
tilized egg undergoes a long 
period of free nuclear divi- 
sion similar to that of the 
prothallus. In this way a 
proembryo is formed (Fig. 
950). A conspicuous mass 
of cells is formed at the base 
of the proembryo. The 
lower of these become the 
embryo, while those above 
differentiate int<j a suspen- 
sor. The latter elongates 
very greatly and esarries the 
matuire seeds the suspensor 
base of the embryo (Figs. 
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933, 949). The embryo in most genera of cycads has two large 

cotyledons. x ^ 

After the embryo reaches a certain size the seed is mature, in 
the mature seed the embryo is surrounded by the prothallus, and 



Fic. 949. LongiunJinal aeciion of seed of Zamiii 


A, female prothallus with two archegonta, enclosed in a nucclltm, and this wttluti 
the integument; B, older stage in which the nuccU»»» htwi largely dtJUiprs^nml ; 
C, early stage in the development of the emhrytJ (note the long Cfoled «lrwc» 
ture, suspensor, which pushes the embryo int»> the protUidUia); Ih mature* 
seed consisting of embryo surrounded by prothalluH and this t»y the 1101*11 coal 
formed from the integument. The ami eoat eonsists of lhrt*e layeni, » thin 
fleshy inner layer, a thick stony layer, and a'stiU thicker fleshy outijr layer, (x 1 |) 

the prothallus is surrounded by the integument, the nuoeUuii having 
largely disappeared (Figs. 933, 949), The prothaliua oontaina a 
very considerable supply of stored food. During germination the 
embryo lives on this supply of stored food until it has developed 
sufficiently to be independent. 




Fic. 9S0. Zamia fioridana 

Left, free-ttuclear stage; center, formation of tissue at base of proembryo; 
eighty suspensor has begun to elongate. (After CSoultier and Chamberiain) 


sporophytic generation is heterosporous. The spores give rise to the 
gametophytes. The female gametophyte is a prothallus that is 
developed within the ovule, while the male gametophyte develops 
from a pollen grain. Just as in ferns, the number of ehromosomes 
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is reduced when a spore mother cell divides to form a tetrad of 
spores. Therefore the spores and the gametophytes produced by 
them are haploid, while the diploid number of chromosomes is re- 
stored when a sperm nucleus fuses with the egg nucleus. This dip- 
loid number persists throughout the life of the sporophyte and is 
reduced when a spore mother ceil divides to form four spores. 

In the cycads the prothallus, or female gametophyte, is re- 
tained permanently within the sporophyte, and even the young 



Fig. 951, Cross section of a portion of a leaf of Cyc«, showinn mUltih and 
portion of thin part of blade, ( X 50) 

sporophyte begins its development under the protection of the 
previous sporophytic generation. Thus the gametophyte, which 
in the liverworts is the dominant phase and in t he ferns is an in- 
dependent plant, is reduced in the cycads to a condition in which 
it is parasitic on the sporophyte. On the other hand, the 
phyte is much more highly specialized in the cycads than in any 
of the pteridophytes. 

Order Cycadofilicalea (Ptcridotpenii*, or Secd-Ferrni) 

General characteristics* This extinct order of plants appeared 
first in the Devonian period, and became very prominent in both 
species and individuals during Carboniferous times. Some 
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sembled modern tree ferns (Fig. 952) and had moderately tall stems 
with occasional branches; but many, and probably most, were 
much smaller. The leaves are so similar to fern-fronds that for a 
long time they were regarded as such (Fig. 953), and it \vas only 
when it was found that seeds were attached to them (Fig. 954) that 
the Cycadofilicales were separated from the ferns and regarded as 
the most primitive order of the gym- 
nosperms. 

Stems of Cycadofilicales. The 
structure of the stem varied con- 
siderably in different genera. In one 
of the best-known there was a solid 
stele (protostele) consisting of solid 
xylem surrounded by phloem, a con- 
dition characteristic of many primi- 
tive . pteridophytes, including some 
ferns. However, as in other Cycado- 
filicales, a cambium is found between 
the xylem and the phloem, and this 
gave rise to a considerable devel- 
opment of secondary tissues in the 
same way that secondary thickening 
takes place in higher plants. 

One type of stem has a rather 
modern structure (Fig, 955). There 
is a central pith surrounded by a 
ring of vascular bundles which are 
separated from each other by pith 
rays. In the bundles the xylem was 
toward the center and the phloem toward the exterior (Fig. 950), 
as in modern plants, while between the xylem nud phliH'm \vm a 
cambium which gave rise to secondary thickening in the lisual 
manner. These stems resemble cycads in containing much soft 
tissue and in having a wide central pith, MicroHcopic deiaila 
emphasize this similarity and show that while some of the sterna 
with a central pith in Cycadofilicales were more pHmitive tlmn 
those of the cycads, there were intermediate forms which led up 
to a typical cycad structure. 



Fic, Sphmopttirit tmuk, 
one of il»c 

Portitiit <if kfuf with nmi. 

(x i). Afu-rHitlk 




ondary thickening. Below, 
secondary xyiem; next, the 
cambium foUowed by second- 
ary phloem, end then the pri- 
mary phloem, (x 35). After 
Williamson and S^tt 


Fm. ^7. My^remmia pmctihrmi* 

Left, portion of frond with seed <X f); 
Upper Ti^% a email portion of pleni 
with poUw eace. Lower right, seed; 
(After HftUe) 
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It was characteristic of a very large group of Cycadofilicales that the 
stem had several steles, each with well-developed secondary thickening. 

Reproduction of Cycadofilicales. On the fronds of CycadofiU- 
cales are found two kinds of reproductive structures ; pollen sacs 
(Fig. 957) and seed. 




Fic. 958. Lagenostoma sindairi 

Small portion of frond with seeds within sterile coverings, t he cupules. 

X 1 ; right, X 2) 

The pollen sacs were borne in groups on the fronds, and re- 
sembled the sporangia of some ferns (Fig. 957). The pollen ssics, or 
sporangia, and the spores they con- 
tained are indeed so like those of 
ferns as to leave no doubt that 
they were derived from fernlike 
sporangia and spores. However, as 
the development of the spores re- 
sulted in the fertilization of the 
seed, it is logical to call the spo- 
rangia ” pollen sacs'' and the spores 
"pollen grains." 

The seeds were also borne on the 
fronds, on leaflets or replacing them, 
and were similar in structure to 
those of the cycads. In many cases the seeds were surrounded 
by a separate loose covering (Fip. 958, 959). In the seed was s. 
nucellus (sporangium) enclosing a large prothallus (Fig. 960) mUeht 
presumably, was derived from a single spore as in the cyeaili. 



Fic. 959. Seed LygimufitmtiM 
oldhamm lurrouitdeii by ccptxlt 

Note the glmidji on tlie 
(hiUtt Oliver and Seott) 
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Archegonia are found at the apical end of the prothallus (Fig. 961), 
which is the usual position in gymnosperms. Around the nucelluj 
w'as an integument which was free from 
nucellus in some species (Fig, 
961), while in others it resembled 
that of the cycads in being free from 
iffil P ^iicellus only 

960). A micro- 
pyle, or opening, 
extended through 

integument ; and 
^ through this the 

• ^ pollen grains en- 

■ ' tered the seed. 

Fig. 960. Longitudinal sec- Kmbryos arc 
lion through seed and cu- not found in the 
' E'"™ tho Cyca- 

i, integument; n,nuceUu8: "‘!f !" 

Pf prothallus; c, cupule l^aleozoic seeds in 

general. It seems Fig.96I. Longitudi- 
probable that the embryos did not develop ®*®‘* 

until the seeds were shed and ready to gcr- 
minate. This indicates a primitive condition, , . 

because in all living seed plants there is an large prothaUus with 
embryo embedded within the seed. two amhegonia at 

In the apical end of the nucellus was a ' 

cavity known as the pollen chamber (Figs, ^dlen dwimLr^ | 
961, 962). This varied in form in different nucellua ia seen, 
genera. Pollen chambers are also found in is; 

living ^cads (Pig. 947). The pollen ^ins 
lodged in the pollen chamber and, apparently, If****' the nucellus 
increased in size (Fig. 962). In these pollen ^*^*^ ^^*^*^ 
chambers there have been found pollen grains * 

containing a number of cells separated from each other by distinct; 
walls, inthcating the formation of an antheridium in the pollen 
grain, as is the case in the microspores of heterosporous pterido-: 



Fig. 961. Longitudi- 
nal section of seed 
of Stephitnosper- 
mum akmioides 

In the center is a 
large prothttHus with 
two amhegonia at 
its a|>ftx. Aliove the 
archegonia the large i 
pdlen chamber in 
the nucelluB ia seen. 
The integument is; 
comptised of two lay- 
ers; it ia separate 
from the nucellus 
clear to the base o! 

. the seed 
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phytes. Even bodies 
which may have been 
spermatozoids have been 
found in some pollen 
grains. Altogether it 
seems probable that the 
Cycadofilicales had mo- 
tile spermatozoids, as 
do cycads and Gmkgo, 
but that these did not 
develop in pollen 
but in antheridia within 
the vsporcs or pollen 
grains, us in the heter- 
ospurt)us PUrridophyta. 
In this respect the Cycadofilicales were more primitive than any 
living seed plant. 

Lyginopteris oldha- 
mia. The best-known 
of the Cycadofilicales is 
Lyginopteris oldhamia 
(Fig. 963), all parts of 
which have been thor- 
oughly studied. Lygi- 
nopteris was a fernlike 
plant with stems which 
reached a diameter of 
about four centimeters. 

The leaves were large, 
sometimes a meter or 
more in length. The 
stem was evidently erect, 
since the leaves were 
arranged spirally. The 
stem was so slender that 
it is doubtful if it was 
strong enough to sup- 
port the plant, so it is 



Fic. 963. Lygimpt^^ri§ (Mmnki 
After Berry 



Fig. 962 . Tip of the integument and nucellus 
of Lyginopteris oldhamia 

i, integument ; s, space between integument 
and nucellus; n, nucellus; pc, pollen chamber; 
pg, pollen grain ; c, column of nucellar tissue 
projecting into pollen chamber. (After Oliver) 
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presumed that Lyginopteris scrambled up through other vegetation 
which helped to support it. The stem had a rather wide pith 
surrounded by vascular bundles in which there was secondary 
thickening (Fig. 955). The whole arrangement, including the 
vascular bundles (Fig. 956), had a rather modern aspect. The 
seeds were surrounded by a loose sterile covering or cupule 
(Fig: 959). Stalked glands are found on the stems, leaves, and 
cupules (Fig. 959). The presence of these characteristic glands has 
been very convenient in enabling paleobota- 
nists to identify isolated parts of Lyginopieris 
oldhamia. In the center of the seed itself is 
a large proihallus (Fig. 960), which was sur- 
rounded by a nucellus, and this by a single 
integument. As in modern cycads, the nucel- 
lus and integument were fused except at the 
apex. The tip of the nucellus formed a pol- 
len chamber, which was ring-shaped in form 
owing to the presence of a central column of 
nucellar tissue which projected into the pollen 
Fig. 964 . Portion of chamber and extended out of the micropyle 
a frond of Lyginop- (Figs. 959, 960). The pollen sacs (Fig. 964) 
teru oldhamia were home on leaves, and had a structure very 
Showing the manner similar to that of the synangia of some of the 
modem ferns belonging to the MaraUiaceae. 
(After Zeiller) ' Relationship of Cycadofilicates. As the 
CycadofilicaJies are so fernlike in many re- 
spects, it was natural that at first they were regarded as ferns 
which had developed seed. However, as far as geological evidence 
goes they seem to have been as ancient as the ferns. MortKiver, 
there are anatomical features by which paleobotanista believe 
that they can distinguish between the stems of ferns and of the 
Cycadofilicales even when the reproductive structures are not 
known. Thus, while the great similarity of the farm and Cycadch 
filicedes would seem to indicate that these two groups are de^ 
scended from the same stock, it may well be that the separation 
took place before the development of the combination of char- 
acters which we associate with ferns. If this was the case, the great 
similarity between the fronds of ferns and those of CyeadofiUeaUs 
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was due to the development of two related groups along parallel 
lines. That this may have been so is indicated by the fact that the 
fronds of the oldest known Cycadofilicales did not have expanded 
blades, so typical of later Cycadofilicales and ferns, but were com- 
posed of branched rachises with practically no lamina/ A similar 
absence of lamina was characteristic of the earliest ferns. 

The Cycadofilicales occupy much the same position among gym- 
nosperms that the Psilophytales do in the pteridophytes. They are 
known further back in geological time than any other gymno- 
sperms, and their remains give us our best idea of a generalized 
group from which other orders of gymnosperms appear to be 
descended. 

Origin of the seed habit. It appears to be evident that an ovule 
is a transformed sporangium, and that seed originated through the 
germination of a spore and the development of a prothallus within 
the sporangium. In the simplest of the living seed plants the spore 
is one of a tetrad, and presumably this was true of the seeds of the 
Cycadofilicales. 

There are two theories as to the manner in which a S 5 >urangiviin became 
transformed into an o\'uIe. Until recently it wa.s very generally held that 
the ovule is a modified megasjxjrangiuiu and that tin* .'^pore which protlueca 
the female prothallus in the oMile is a inegaspore. Aecortling to this thetJiry 
the ancestors of the Cycadofdwales went through a heterosponiUH atage 
somewhat like that of SehufineUla; specialization went further, however, 
and only one megaspore in a tetrad deveUiiJed, 'I'lnK condition ia ftuuid in 
some of the ancient lycopocls and also in intalern water ferns. The ger- 
mination of a single functional jnega.spore in a modified niegas|Kjraagmm 
resulted in the ovule. 

In favor of the idea that seeds resulted from a furtlu;r deveUtpment of 
such heterospory as we see in the Ptmdophyta, arc iht? factrt that heter- 
ospory develoi>ed independently in Equiseiinme^ Lycoimiiitimr, and Fiti- 
cirme; that the pollen grains of the Cycmhjilwaks apjH*ar to have ger- 
minated in much the same way a« microspores tlic Pterulophijin ; and 
that in some of the Paleozoic lycopods inegasjxjrangia developed into aeod- 
Uke structures. The strength of this argument li««8 in the fact that it slmws 
a method by which scedlike structurtw were actually produced in the |ia«t 
Its weakness is that it is based on analogy with what Imppened in other 
groups, and not on a consideration of what occurned in tlie ancestry of 
seed plants. 

The failure to find large and small spores in the ancestry of the med 
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plants or in the seed plants themselves led to the other theory, according 
to which the seed habit originated through the germination of homospo- 
rous spores within the sporangium, and the ancestors of seed plants had 
neither megasporangia and microsporangia nor megaspores and micro- 
spores. At first many spores started to germinate in a sporangium, in 
much the same way as do ordinary fern spores. Gradually, through special- 
ization, the number of spores in certain sporangia was reduced, and the 
type of prothallus changed. Finally only one spore germinated in the 
ovule, and this produced a large o\'oid prothallus. Such a course of events 
would really have been very similar to the specialization of megaspores. 
Instead of the spores’ becoming larger and storing more food as they be- 
came fewer, the protoplast would, as the spores became fewer, have 
divided to form a mass of cells in W'hich the food was stored. It is largely 
a question of whether the protoplast of the spore divided after the stor- 
age of food as in Selaginella, or before or during the process as in living 
gjannosperms. 

Ideas as to the development of pollen grains are the same in both 
theories. They went through much the same course of evolution as the 
microspores and male prothalli of the Iieterosporous Pterulophyta, 

There are a number of points advanced in favor of the view that the 
ovule is a modification of a sporangium which producet! ordinary-sized 
spores and not megaspores. In some modern homosporous ferns there is a 
tendency for the germination of the spores to begin in the sporangiimi, and 
germinating spores have been found in the s|x)rangia of very” ancient ferns, 
living seed plants do not have megaspores and microsj>ores in the sense 
that they are large mcgasiwres and small TuicrosiKires. The ” micro- 
spores” are larger than the ”niegasf)ores” about as often as they are 
smaller. The seed plants seem to he clearly descended from the same com- 
mon stock as the ferns, and in this stock hetcroB|x>ry Ls known only in the 
small, highly specialized, and comparatively recent group of water ferns. 
On the other hand, heterospory wiis well developed in Carlmniferoua 
Bgpdsetineae, and the Carboniferous lycoimds were prtKlorninantly heter- 
osporous. If seeds are the developntjent of hetertjsjxiry, it is strange that 
they evolved in a predominantly homo8|X)rous line, and not in the lyco- 
pods, where heterospory was the rule. 

There appear to be fundamental differcncoB other than size Ivetweea 
typical megaspores and the spores which produce prothalli in the owlesof 
se^ plants. The true megaspore, such as that of iReUigindlaf is densely 
packed wi& reserve food and is surrounded by a thick wall which prevents 
any great increase in size or further alworptbn of food from the sporangium. 
Neither of these specialized features is found in the sfjores of ovules ; hern 
the spore wan remains relatively thin, and, instead of the spore’s being 
pack^ with food, food continues to be absorbed during the germination 
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of -the spore and the growth of the prothallus. To assume that the mega- 
spore of seed plants went through an evolutionary stage in which it re- 
sembled that of Selagindla requires the assumption of the reversal of the 
direction of evolution and the loss of the highly specialized characteristics 
of a true megaspore. In this connection there is a possibility that the de- 
velopment of the seed habit and that of megaspores are the results of two 
separate lines of evolution , and that the elaboration of the megaspore was 
not only not a step toward the production of seed but a specialization 
which rendered such an end very unlikely. 

Unfortunately we do not know the actual history of the transformation 
of sporangia into the seeds of the order Cycadofilicales, and so both of the 
above views rest on circumstantial evidence. 

Advantage of seed habit. The process by which food is stored 
in seed, even in the simplest living seed plants, affords a great ad- 
vantage over the storage of food in megaspores. In the formation 
of a seed, food is not stored until after pollination ; not, therefore, 
until there is reasonable certainty of fertilization. On the other 
hand, there is no such relation in the case of storage of food in ntega- 
spores, and so here there would seem to be much waste of food ma- 
terial. The possession of seed enables the Spermatophyta to store 
more food in each of a smaller number of reproductive structures 
than is the case in the Ptmdophyla with megaspores. The result 
is that the young seed plant gets a better start. 

Order Cycadales 

General characteristics. The living cycads are a small group 
containing nine genera and less than a hundred species. They 
form a very homogeneous group, and ail belong to a single family, 
the Cycadaceae. The cycads made their apj^earance toward the 
close of the Paleozoic and were a dominant group during the 
Mesozoic. During the latter period they were much more diver- 
sified than at present, and were represented by s«?veral im|Xirtaiii 
and very distinct types which disappeared before the close of the 
Mesozoic. Most of the Mesozoic cycads were so differtmt from 
their living relatives, and showed such diversity among themselves, 
that authorities usually place them in one or more separate onlera. 
It will be convenient here to regard all cycads, both extinct and 
living, as belonging to one order, the Cycaddes. 
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Origin of living cycads. In almost all cases in which a fertile 
shoot (strobilus), corresponding to the cone of living cycads, can 
with any probability be assigned to 



965. Cycadosjpadix mUltt- 
ryeiMU, a Permian fructifica- 
tion suggestive of cycads 

This specimen was found in 
beds which contained cycad- 
like leav^ and a type of stem 
that shows features interme- 
diate between the general run 
of Cpcadofiliealea and cycads. 
It may perhaps represent the 
fmctificaticm of a plant which 
is on the boundary line be- 
tween seed-fems and treads 


a Mesozoic cycadophyte, the arrange- 
ment is very different from that of 
modern forms, and simulates a flower 
sometimes very closely. It is gener- 
ally believed that modem forms be- 
long to an ancient race which may 
have originated in the Paleozoic, and 
there is some geological evidence for 
this view (Fig. 965). However, the 
belief is based more on their ap- 
parently simple structure and the 
difficulty of deriving them from the 
common Mesozoic types than on any 
direct geological evidence. Their an- 
cestors must have been relatively 
rare in the Mesozoic, 

It seems certain that the cycads 
were derived from the CycadoJilicaleSy 
because the Cycadofilicales preceded 
them in time and because the struc- 
ture of the Cycadofilieales grades into 
that of the Cycadales. We have al- 
ready noted that the stem structure 
of some of the CymdofiliccUes is veiy 
similar to that in the cycads. The 
leaflets of some of the cycads are 
rolled up circinately when young (Fig. 
966), just as in ferns (Figs. 822, 81^). 
In both groups there is dichotomous 
branching of parallel veins. The ovu- 
late sporophylls of Cycas are very 
evidently modified leaves, and, as has 
been already noted, there are various 
gradations between such sporophylls 
and those which are densely packed 
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in cones and bear little resemblance to ordinary leaves. Except 
for the presence of embryos in the seeds of cycads, the seeds are 
remarkably like those of 
the Cycadojilicales. 

Origin of pollen tubes. 

The Cycadales are the 
most primitive of all 
known plants in which 
the male gametophyte 
develops a pollen tube. 

In the cycads the devel- 
opment of the female 
prothallus stops at a very 
early stage if pollination 
does not take place. Af- 
ter pollination there is a 
very long period during 
which the female pro- 
thallus develops. The 
male gametophyte un- 
dergoes a similar long 
period of development. 

In its early stages it 
sends out a tube which 
enters the tissue of the 
nucellus and serves as 
an absorbing haustorium 
(Figs. 947, 943), In the 
Cycadojilicales the pollen grains seem to have iiitTeasi*<i in size 
while within the pollen chamber, and they may havt? ubsurlaHi 
food from'the nucellus. It seems not improbable, therefore, that 
the development of pollen tubes may have been initiated as haus* 
toria for the more efficient absorption of food material. 



Fic. 966. Young leav«« of a »hoiving 


Foseil Cycads 

General characteristics. Among the most numerous plants 
from the Triassic to the lower Cretaceous were the cycadophytes. 
None of them were of great size. Perhaps none were as large as 
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in cones and bear little resemblance to ordinary leaves. Except 
for the presence of embryos in the seeds of cycads, the seeds are 
remarkably like those of 
the Cycadojilicales. 

Origin of pollen tubes. 

The Cycadodes are the 
most primitive of all 
known plants in which 
the male gametophyte 
develops a pollen tube. 

In the cycads the devel- 
opment of the female 
prothallus stops at a very 
early stage if pollination 
does not take place. Af- 
ter pollination there is a 
very long period during 
which the female pro- 
thallus develops. The 
male gametophyte un- 
dergoes a similar long 
period of development. 

In its early stages it 
sends out a tube which 
enters the tissue of the 
nucellus and serves as 
an absorbing haustorium 
(Figs. 947, 943). In the 
Cycadofdicales the pollen grains seem to have increased in size* 
while within the pollen chamlKJr, and they may have abmjrlH?d 
food from'the nucellus. It seems not improUble, therefore, that 
the development of pollen tubes may have been initiated as hau.H- 
toria for the more etficient absorption of food material. 

Fossil Cycads 

General characteristics. Among the most numerous plants 
from the Triassic to the lower Cretaceous were the cycadophytes. 
None of them were of great siase. Pcrliaps none were m large as 



Fic. 966. Young l«av«R of a Cyrus dtowmi; 
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the tallest of living cycads. The stems of some of the Mesozoic 
cycadophytes resembled the enlarged ones of modern cycads but 
slender branching stems were much more common. 

Cycadeoidea, The best known of the IMesozoic cycadophytes 
belonged to the genus Cycadeoidea (Fig. 967). The stems and leaves 
of these were very similar to those of some of the recent cycads 



Fic, 967. Cycadeoidea 
Note the atrobili on the lurgc .stem 


The strobih (fertile branches) were, however, very different j when 
expanded they must have had a very fiowerlike appearance. They 
were borne in large numbers on the side of the stem (Fig. 9f»7), 
and not at the tip as in modern cycads. On the lower part of the 
fertile branch were spirally arranged bracts (Fig. Just be- 
yond these was a whorl of large pinnate stamens wit h their Imses 
imited into a disk (Figs. 968, 969). Beyond these anti terminating 
the branch was a cone, bearing ovules (Fig. 968). In comparing 
this fertile branch with an aagiospermous flower, it wtU km seen 
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that the bracts occupy a position approximately corresponding to 
the sepals and petals ; the stamens, to the stamens of the angio- 
sperms ; and the ovuiiferous cone, to the carpels. While the ar- 
rangement of the constituent parts agrees in general with that of an 
angiospermous flower, the structure of the parts does not. The 
female cone was gymnospermous in that the stalked ovules were 



cone of Cycadmidea Fic. 971. Longitnaintl section of seed of 

is, sterile bracts or intersexninal dartoni, showing dkotyle- 

scales; e, embiyo within seed; < X 20) 

s, stalk of seed. (After Wicland) After Wieland 

interspersed among sterile bracts instead of being enclosed In 
ca^ls (Fig. 970), and the pollen grains wem received in the 
mieropyles of the ovules and not on a stigma. The structure of the 
stamens was very different from that of a stamen of an angfosperm. 

Numerous ovulate sporophylls were attached to the axis of the ovuiif- 
erous or female cone. Each ovulate sporophyll consisted of an ebngated 
stalk with an ovule (later a seed) at its tip. Also attached to the axis be- 
tween the ovulate sporophylls were more numerous sterile scalee (inter«»' 


Fig. 972. Williamsonia gigcs 

Center, a plant ■with two female strohili; lower left, Btaminate atrobilus; 
lower right, ovulate strobilus. (After Williamson and Tbomaa) 



Fig. 973. W'iUknmonkUa eoronoca, i Metosoie cyevd, widb !«•««• ftiidl 
After ThomM 
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seminal scales). These'’ were slender pedicels with enlarged tips which 
spread over the ovules and enclosed them except that the micropyles pro- 
jected from between the scales (Fig. 970). The seed of Cycadeoidea was 
practically filled by a large embryo with two cotyledons (Fig. 971). 

The pollen grains were produced in synangia. A synangiurn is a group 
of fused sporangia. In Cycadeoidea the synangiurn consiste<i of two row's of 
fused sporangia all surrounded by a layer of thick-walled cells. The synan- 
gia were borne on a pinna in two rows, each synangiurn being attached by a 
stalk. The structures w'hich at first glance might be taken for sporangia 
in figures 968, 969, are really synangia. 



Flc. 974. Wielandiella ongusti/olia, a Mesozoic cycad, with leaves and strobili 
After Nathorsi 

Williamsama, The most important group of Mcaozoic cycado- 
phytes is represented by the genus WilliamHtmta (Fig. 972). This 
genus had leaves resembling those of Cycmkoidea ant! modem 
cycads ; but the stems, in contrast to the greatly enlarged ones of 
the latter types, were slender, often no more than one to five centi- 
meters in diameter, and frequently they were branched. 

In many and possibly all species the seed and RtaincRK were borrw 
separately. The female cone was similar to that of Cycadeoidm. It was 
surrounded by sterile bracts which gave the whole structure the appear* 
ance of an artichoke. This was borne at the end of an elongated scaly 
stalk. In the male ” flower” the stamens were in a whorl, without, a« far as 
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is known, any covering of bracts. The bases of the stamens were united 
as in Cycodeoidea. 

Wiltiamsoniella. The genus W illiamsoniella had slender branch- 
ing stems about two centimeters in diameter, and simple leaves 
(Fig. 973). In a related genus the leaves were pinnately divided 
(Fig. 974). The strobilus or "flower" was borne on a stalk, and 
consisted of an ovuliferous cone surrounded 
by a whorl of stamens (Fig. 975). The stamen 
was simple, with a prominent ridge on the 
upper surface ; on each side of the ridge were 
three synangia. The ovuliferous cone was 
similar to that of Cycodeoidea. 

In the best-known species, but apparently not 
in all, the axis of the ovuliferous cone was pro- 
longed into a sterile tip, while the ovules were 
sessile and not stalked as in Cycodeoidea. 

Order Cordaitales 

General characteristics. The Cordaitales 
are an order of gymnospermous trees which 
were very abundant in Carboniferous tinw‘.s 
and almost entirely disappeared before the 
close of the Permian. They were tall, slender nate HtHirophyllH. A!iu> 
trees, with branching crowns and clear un- «b«r»inuU‘ aporuphyU 
branched trunks ten, twenty, or thirty met ers ”” t he S 
in length (Fig. 976). Some characteristic 
species had long, narrow leaves reaching lengths, in different 
cies, of from thirty centimeters to a meter (Figs. 977, 978). Othem 
had smaller leaves, more like those of Itirge-hntved H^iecles of the 
modem coniferous genus Agaihis (Fig. W2). The long-leaved 
species had what to us would be a most unusual appeanmee, 
something like a tree yucca on an ekmgatetl trunk. The smaller- 
leaved kinds must have looked rather mmlem as compared 
with the giant lycopods and calamites of their tinte. The leavei 
had numerous parallel veins which ran lengthwiae and in most 
cases repeatedly forked dichotomoualy. 
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The secondary wood was like that of certain modern conifers 
but. the pith was wider and so more like that of cycads (Fig. 979). 

Reproduction of Cordaitales, 
Pollen and ovules were produced 
in separate cones (Fig. 977). The 
male cone consisted of a central 
axis bearing sterile bracts among 
which were the stamens (Fig. 980). 
Each stamen consisted of a slen- 
der filament surmounted by three, 




Fig. 976. Various species of 
Cordaitales 

After Grand* Eury 


Fic. 977. End of a hranrh of Gordoites 
with strobili «nd « young branch 

After Grand* Eury 


four, or more long vertical sporangia, or pollen sacs. Among all 
known plants the stamens of the Cordaitales show the greatest 
resemblance to those of Ginkgo. The female cones were similar to 
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the male. Most of the scales were sterile, while ovules were borne 
singly on stalks in the axils of some (Fig. 981). 

Seed. The seed w'ere like those of the seed-ferns (Fig. 982). 



Fig. 978. Cross section of a leaf of Cordaites 
After Renault 



Fig. 979. €roht» section of a younit of Cordmtt$ 

Note extensive developmetH of «{»ftindary xylem. Around the xylem is a 
poorly prm‘rv(‘ti r4»gi«n in which the phlmtm is situati^d. Exterittr to this ia 
the cortex. Note tissue ftjrmwl by arlivity ijf the phe!!o|^n layer near the 
fHtriphery of the stem 

The nucellus was aurrouiitied by an integument, and c^ntaincHl 
a large prothallua which produced arehegonia at ita apical end. At 
the ape.K of the nucelluH is a ptdlen chumljer in which pollen grains 
are found. As in secd-fems, the pollen grain contained a multi* 
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cellular structure (Fig. 983), perhaps an antheridium, and grew 
while within the pollen chamber. 




Fic. 980. Stamens of Cordakales 

Left, Bcction through staminate etrobilua (x 6). Eight, section through three 
stamens (X 20) 

Affinities of Cordaiiales, The stems of typical Covdaitoks are 
more like those of conifers than like typical seed-ferns. However, 
there is a very complete series of inter- 
mediate forms which lead from seed- 
ferns to the C 0 rdaiiale*% thus indicating 
a relationship between the two groups. 
This relationship is emphasized by the 
facts that the seeds of the two groups 
agree very closely in structure and that 
Fic. 981. Seed of the development of the pollen grains is 
Cordaital^ similar. The seixi-ferns arc more ancient 

After Saporta geologically than the €&rdaituks. 

In regard to the differences in the 
external form of the leaves, it must be remembered that this nmy 
be a variable feature in a single group of plants, as is seen in 
modem ferns and flowering plants. That the same may have 
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been true of seed-ferns is indicated by certain large coarse entire 
leaves which were abundant in the late Paleozoic, and which 
are believed by most paleobotanists to have been the foliage of 
seed-ferns. 

Altogether, the evidence is not inconsistent with the belief 

that the Cordaitales were de- 

i scended from seed-fern stock, 

w branched off 

early date. 

On the other hand, the 


Fig. 982. LongUutlinal section of ovule 
of Cordaitales 

i, integument ; m, mieropyle; yx:, fallen 
chaml^r; n, nucelluB; a, arehegoaia; 
p, prothallus. (After K^mault) 


r IG. 983. Pollen grains of 
Cordaitales 

Left, section of a micropyle show- 
ing fjoHen grains; right, pollen 
grain shoeing eeUular structure. 
(After Kenauit) 


great similarity in the wood, leaves, and reproduction of the 
Cordaitales and the Ginkgtxdes leaves little doubt that the latter 
are descended from the fonner. 

Likewise, among the conifers and in the Cordaitaka we find the 
same general habit ; the same type of wood ; striking similarity 
in leaf structure ; and methods of reproduction which have much 
in common, particularly in the structure of the seed. The facts are 
consistent with the widely accc»ptcd view that the conifers are of 
cordaitalian stock. 
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Order Ginkgoales 

General characteristics. 

The order Ginkgoales is 
represented in our present 
flora by the single species 
Ginkgo biloba (Fig. 984). 
In the- Mesozoic there were 
several species. In that 
era Ginkgo and a genus 
with divided leaves, Baiera 
(Fig. 985), were very com- 
mon and widespread and 
were a dominant element 
in the flora. Ginkgo is a 
fair-size<l or large tree, and 
as far a.s is known the Gink- 
goaU’s of the Mesozoic were 
also trees. They were prob- 
ably the most numerous 
trees of the f>enod. 


FiC. 984. Ginkgo biloba 
This is the tree in which Hirase discovered 


the spermatozoids of Ginkga^ the first ayKfr- 
xoatozoids ever seen in see<l plants. (Photo- 
graph by Dr. H. H,- Bartlett) 


The leaves of Ginkgo 
biloba are fan-.shaped and 
are very often two-lobed. 
The veins are parallel 
and branch dichotomousiy, 


thus recalling those of ferns or the Cycado/ilietdes, In shape and 


general appearance the leaf, except for being larger and coarser, 


is very similar to that 
of the maidenhair fern, 
from which resemblance 
Ginkgo gets its name of 
maidenhair tree. 

Ginkgo is almost un« 
Imown as a wild plant, 
and has been reported 



only by travelers in for- 
ested regions in western 


F^c. 985. Leaves of ficMrla and 

Baimv Mesoioie Gktkgoalm 
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China. For a long time it has been cultivated in China and 
Japan. Ginkgo is now widely cultivated in temperate countries 
as an ornamental tree. It cer- 
tainly seems that Ginkgo would 
be nearing extinction had it not 
been preserved from that fate by 
cultivation. 

Reproduction. Ginkgo is dioe- 
cious, the stamens and ovules be- 
ing on separate plants. The stam- 
inate strobiii are formed in groups 
at the ends of short branches 
(Fig. 986). Two or more pollen 
sacs are borne at the end of each 
stamen. The ovules are borne in 
pairs at the ends of slender stalks 
which occur in groups at the ends 
of short branches (Fig. 987). The 
ovule is very similar to that of 
the cycads. As in the latter, there is a nucelius surrounded by 
a single integument (Fig. 

988). The prothallus is a 
large oval structure which 
develof^ within the nu- 
celius. At the apex of the 
nucelius there are usually 
two archegonia. The pol- 
len grain germinates to 
give rise to a pollen tube 
as in the cycads ; and in 
the end of the tube there 
are produced two motile 
spermatozoids similar to 
those of the cycads. The 
seed of Ginkgo^ including 
the gametophyteS) Is thus 
seen to be very similar in its anatomy and pkysiolc^ to thoee of 
the cycads (Fig. 989h 



Fk.987. GimkgohMm 

Bud cl hnmh bearing young teaves and 
young ovuiee. <xi) 



Fig. 986. Branch of Ginkgo bear- 
ing strobiii of male sporophylls. 
(X§} 




Fw. 989. Brandi ot Ciniigo with leeds wliiefa Iwve dbvtIoM tmm ovnlm 

<Xi) 
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The chief interest in Ginkgo, perhaps, lies in its motile sperma- 
tozoids. In general habit and anatomy Ginkgo is verj^ much like a 
conifer. In conifers fertilization is due to male nuclei, as in angio- 
sperms, and not to spermatozoids. In Ginkgo the spermatozoids 
are carried by the pollen 
tube to an archegonium. 

The presence of flagella on 
the spermatozoids in such 
a pronounced land plant 
can be interpreted only as 
a survival of structures 
which originated in aquatic 
ancestors of Ginkgo and 
were still useful in less 
distant ancestors when the 
spermatozoid had to swim 
from an antheridium to 
an archegonium. 

Relationship of Gink- 
goales. The Ginkgoaks 
appear to be descended 
from the Cordaitales, The 
general anatomy and ve- 
nation of the leaves of 
Ginkgo recall those of the 
Cordaitales. In various re- 
spects Ginkgo is intermedi- 
ate between the Cordmtaim 
and the Conifcratta. The 
staminate strobili of Ginkgo 
are similar to those of the 
Cordaitdes except that those of Ginkgo lack the large sterile 
bracts found in the strobili of the Cordaiiaks. The general char- 
acter of the seed in all three grou|)s i« similar. It is probable 
that in the Cordaiidea an antheridium developed inside the pollen 
grain and that spermatozoids were formed in the antheridium. In 
Ginkgo fertilization is still effected by spennatozoids, but these are 
produced in pollen tubes. In the Cmiferdu there are pollen tubes, 



lilitniHuiit'it i'f W illHim if, Cw»jwV 

Fic. 990. redwood, 

llumboldi Cloonty, California 
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but in these spermatozoids have given way to male nuclei as in 
angiosperms. The stems have a small pith like the conifers and not 
a wide one as in the Cordaitales, 

Order Coniferales 

The conifers are woody plants ranging in size from shrubs to 
the giant Seqvoia of California (Fig. 990). Many of them contain 
numerous resin canals (Fig. 135). 

Leaves. The leaves are xerophytic (Fig. 991), are usually 
small, and in many species are needielike or scalelikc. In a few 



Fic. 991. Cross section of leaf of pine (Pinm insuiarU) 


genera the lamina is rather broad (Fig. 992). The leaves usually 
remain on the plant for several years, being decidutms in only three 
genera. 

Stem structure. The arrangement of the vascular bundles and 
of the secondary thickening of the conifers is very similar to that 
of dicotyledonous angiosperms. There is a small pith surrounded 
by a wide woody cylinder. The structure of the wood differs from 


Fic. $92, dba^ the tource of Maiiile eopil 
lower left, fecmle oone ; bwer right, imall br&8ch with task mm (X }) 
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that of dicotyledons in that it 
parenchyma and lacks vessels 
tracheids serve both for water 



Fic, 993. seed of Tonitya 

taxifelia 

The fleshy covering which nudceo 
it look like & plum is formed by 
the outer part of the outer in- 
tegument. (X I). After Coulter 
and liand 


contains only tracheids and wood 
and wood fibers (Fig. 146). The 
conduction and as strengthening 
elements. Owing to the absence 
of vessels and wood fibers the 
wood of the conifers is much 
more primitive than that of the 
flowering plants. The xerophytio 
structure of the leaves is con- 
nected with the primitive nature 
of the wood and the large size of 
the plants, since tracheids are 
not as well fitted for conducting 
large quantitiCvS of water as are 
vessels. 



WiC. 9W. tarrtfa UtasifoUa 

Longitudinal section of an ovulate strob* 
ilui showing bracts, integuments, and 
nucellus with spore mother cell, (x 20). 
After Coulter and Land 


Sporangia. The pollen saca are borne in small conea. In the 
majority of genera the ovules are also in distinct cones, and the oeed 
when ripe is dry. In some genera the eone is so greatly reduced as 
not to have the appearance of a cone, and produces only a single 
ovule, and in this case the se^ Is more or less suitounded by a 
fleshy covering (Figs. 993, 994). 
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Pine. The genus Pinus, the pines (Fig. 995), are such widely 
distributed, well-known, and typical conifers that they may be 
taken as a good example of the order Coniferales. 

Vegetative structure. The crown has a conical form, owing to 
the fact that both the central stem and the branches have an 



Fic. 99S. Finm iamlarh forminp: «n oprn fwrent in the nioiintam region ot 
Luxor, in the rhiltppine Ixlandx 

excurrent form of growth. The branches are of two kinds, long 
branches and short branches w ith limited gr<»wth. The only leaves 
on the long branches are scale leaves, a feature not chamcteristic of 
all conifers. The short branches arise in the axils of the scale 
leaves and bear needle-shaped green leaves, singly or in clusters 
(Fig. 996). The short branches are deciduous, being shed w ith the 
leaves (Fig. 996). 
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Pine. The genus PiniLS, the pines (Fig. 995), are such widely 
distributed, well-known, and typical conifers that they may be 
taken as a good example of the order Coniferales. 

Vegetative structure. The crown has a conical form, owing to 
the fact that both the central stem and the branches have an 



Fic. 995. Pinus insularis forming «n »|>fn forcKt in tlie mountain region ot 
Lttxott, in the FhUipiitne blanda 

excurrent form of growth. The branches are of two kinds, long 
branches and short branches with limited grcjwth. The only leaves 
on the long branches are scale leaves, a feature not characteristic of 
all conifers. The short branches arise in the axils of the scale 
leaves and bear needle-shaped green leaves, singly or in clusters 
(Fig. 996). The short branches are deciduous, being shed with the 
leaves (Fig. 996). 





Fic. 996. Pine iPinus insuhrin^ 


Center, a branch l>earinK cones of thrw tlifTcrcnf .vearn; tin* woali t>n«*s af the 
tip have recicntly been poUinattal, the next in hkc ih nboui » year oM, \v.hile the 
oldest has opened to shwi its seeds (x Upfier left, a cone at the jtue of ik» 1- 
Unation ; note that the sjKtrophyllB are separateti ho that the j»o!{er» can enter 
between them (x 3J). Ix»w<*r right, young seule, lirHt an He**n from bdow, 
showing bract, and then as amt from above, Hhowing two r»vu]eii {X 6) 
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Ovule and female prothallus. The ovules are produced in cones 
(Fig. 996). The cones terminate special short branches. Each 
ovule-bearing component of the cone consists of a bract and above 
this an ovuliferous scale with two ovules (Fig. 996). This com- 
pound structure does not seem to be a simple sporophyll, but there 



Fig. 997. Longitudiiuii leetion of ovule of pint 

The ovale coniiiata of the nuceUussurroundiHl hy an intiigument. The nucellus 
is free from the intc^puncnt only near the »p«*x ; within the nuceilus Is the spore 
mother cell, the oontente of which sure shadod. In the opening (micropyk) 
there are two pollen grains containing maU* prolhalli. (x 106 ) 


is great difference of opinion as to its morphological nature. The 
ovuliterous scales arc the ctmHptcuous scalcH in the mature cone. 
The ovules occur near the base of the ovuliferrms scalei and ait» 
directed toward the central axis of the cone. 

The ovule resembles that of the cycads in that it eonidsta of a 
nuoetius surrounded by a single inU^ment (Fig. 997). A tipom 
mother cell Is formed within ^ nuoellus and dividt^ to form a row 
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of four spores (Fig. 998). The three apical spores degenerate 
while the basal one germinates (Fig. 998) and produces a female 
prothallus (Fig. 999) which, as in all of the spermatophytes, re- 
mains permanently enclosed within the ovule. The female pro- 
thallus is a white oval mass, at the apical end of which archegonia 
are produced. A mature archegoniuni consists of a large egg cell 
and the neck cells (Figs. 1009, 1001). At one stage there is an 



Fio, 998. Cynospores <nie(i;«cpor«i0 of pme 

Left, row of four megaaporee of pine; the iMtauI one will Rive rise to the female 
protballue. Eight, three apical mi^aeporefi are tiieorganixing, while the 
one has enlarged csonsiderahly. (After Fergumm) 


evanescent ventral canal cell (Fig. 1002). A comparintm of the 
cycads and of pine shows that the general stnieture of the tjvules 
and female prothalli is very similar in the two eases. 

As in the cycad, the first divisions of the R|>ore nucleus aa* not followed 
by wall formation, and free nuclear division rtisults in a rminlier of nuclei 
which He free in the cytoplasm. Also as in the cycads, a large central 
vacuole appears and presaee the cytoplasm with its contained nudw 
against the spore wall, where at first the cytoplasm forms a thin periphmal 
layer (Fig. 1003), Finally cell walla begin to form fr*im the petipheiy erf 
the prothallus, and this process extends inward until the whciis pmthallus 
becomes cellular. 





Fig. 999. SomcwJiai diagrammatic 
longitudinal stHtion of ovule of 
pine, containing a female prolhal- 
las with two archegonia 

m, micropyle; i, integument ; w, 
nucelius; p, polteti tulK?; e, egg in 
archegonium ; /, female prot hallus. 



Fk;. 10{)O. Apex of female prothal* 
lua of pine, showing two archegonia. 
<X75) 
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Pollen sacs. The pollen-bearing sporophylls are small and are 
borne in small cones (Fig. 1004). Each has two pollen sacs on its 
under surface. The male cones occur in clusters near the ends oi 
the long branches, and, like the short branches, are produced in the 
axils of the scale leaves on the long branches (Fig. 1004). 

Pollination. The pollen grains are carried by the wind and de- 
posited in the micropyles of the ovules (Fig. 997). This process is 



Fzc. 1002. Ventral canal cell of Pmm ttrobm 
Left, above is seen the ventral canal ceU 

be^nning to disintegrate, and below, the egg Prothallu* of Pima 

nucleus. Eight, above are the temiOns of the ***^^“* ****** 

ventral oanal cell, and below, the enlatged 

egg nucleus. (After Ferguson) After Fenguson 

known as pollination. At the time of pollination the female oone 
stands erect and the scales are spread apart (Fig. 996), so that 
pollen grains can reach the ovules. After pollination the short 
stem bearing the female oone bends downward so that the oone 
hangs vertically, and in this position it remains during the re« 
mainder of its existence (Fig. fi^). 

Male gametofOiyte and fertiliasatiimu Tim pollen grain (Fig, 
1006), before being shed, germinates, and a male ipmetophyt^ or 
prothaUus, is foimed within the spore wall. This eonsisis of four 
cells : a tube cell, a generative cell, and two evanemnt pro^utUhd 



Fic* 1001 Left, Lranch of Pinus insul^tm beiring male cones (X I) ; right, 
longitudinal seriton through it male cone (X S) 



Ffc, iOOS. Mile |itsietop!i}rte of |>iita 

Lrffc, aectioB of pollen gmin of pinej note the isfiiitedl win«t which make 
spot» buoyant (x 3«5). Eight, male proOmnue within the wall of the mi 
spowofpine; alxive aie tim diaorianiaiiii pmthaili^ bebwtheeeie 
generatiw ceil; and bcdow and ahnoet turroiindisf thia ie the lavie tube 
Cxsao) 


Ifir 
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cells which begin to disorganize as soon as they are formed, so that 
only remnants of them appear in the pollen grain at the time of 
shedding. After reaching the micropyle the pollen grain sends out 
a pollen tube (Fig. 1006) which grows through the nucellus and 
enters the archegonium. During the growth of the pollen tube the 



Below, near the apex, is the tube 
nucleus. Above, and still within 
the spore wall, are the stalk cell 
next to the spore waU and, ad- 
joining this, the body cell. (Re- 
drawn after Fei^son) 



Fic. 1007. Section through two 
archegonia of hmiptruM com* 
muni« 

Into each a tnuh* cell is enter- 
ing from the tip of a pollen 
tube, pt. The male m, to 
the right is cut limgthwtie and 
shows plainly. Only a aniall 
sUaaof the male eell on the left 
is seen in the Heefinn, (X 100). 

After Niehols 


tube nucleus migrates into the tube, and the generative oeU 
divides to form two cells : a stalk cell (toward the degenerating 
prothallial cells) and a body cel! (Fig. 1006), Later the body cell 
becomes free and passes into the tube, where its nucleus divides to 
form two male nuclei. Fertilisation results from the fusion of one 
of the male nuclei with an egg nucleus. The most striking diie^ 
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ence between the sexual method of reproduction in the conifers and 
that in the cycads and Ginkgo is that in the conifers there are no 
flagellated spermatozoids. The presence of flagellated sperma- 
tozoids is a character, deriveci from aquatic ancestors, which has 
persisted throughout the divisions Bryophyia and Pteridophyta, 
and which among the Gynmospermae is still found in the Cycadales 
and Ginkgo, but which has disappeared in the Coniferales and 
in all the higher orders of the Sperina- 
tophyia. 

Seed. The fertilized egg germinates 
and produces an embryo which remains 
embedded in the prothallus until the 
germination of the seed. The embryo is 
a cylindrical structure with a number of 
cotyledons. The integument forms the 
seed coat (Fig. 

In pine, as in oth(>r conifers, the forma- 
tion of the embryo i.s a rather e<mj plicated 
process. The nmdeus of the fertili/.<Hi egg di- 
vides to form four nuclei without the foniia- 
tion of cro.SH walls (Fig. ITO). This i.s the 
beginning of the proembrj-ti stfige. The four 
nuclei migrate to tfie l>}4se of the archeg«»inuin, 
where they divide to hum four tiers of four 
cells each (Figs. 10(H), 1010). This mmplctes Fic. 1008. Ungitodtiuil 
the formation of the proernbr>'f>. The upper- «ectittn of pine 8«ed 
most tier is not separated hy walls from the This ermsista of the em- 

main cavity of the archegonium, and the nu- hryo sumnmded by the 

clei disintegrate. The four cells of the lowi*st protballua and 

tier form four embryos. The eidls Just alaive f 
these are known as susp^msors (Fig. 101 1 4 ) j *»- 

these elongate greatly and push the embry^o Wment. (x 5) 
farther into the prc^thallus (Fig. lOU B). This pushing of the embryo into 
the prothallus is preepded by digestiiin of the cells of the prothallus a 
which appears to he due to emynm secreted by the embryos. 
Each embryo cell first forms a mw of cells tlie bw^t of which becomes 
fte to while U.e othm «ld U> the lenRth of the eoeperuor 

(Fig. ion B, Q. Finally one emhiyo grows more rapidly than the othera 
and becomes Uie «ngie embryo of the mature seed (Fig. lOll C-K) * the 
other embryos degenerate (Fig, 1008). ’ 
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Alternation of generations. In the conifers the alternation of 
generations is very similar to that described for the cycads. The 

sporophyte is a large plant 




which produces ovules and 
pollen grains. A spore within 
the ovule gives rise to a fe- 
male gametophyte, or prothal- 
lua, bearing archegonia, while 
the pollen grain produces a 
male gametophyte. The fer- 
tilization of the egg in the 
archegoniurn results in the 


Fic. 1009. Young proembryo of Pimt$ 
strobus 

ILeftjfour nuclei in the position in which 
they are formed ; right, after migration 
to the base of the proembryo. (After 
Ferguson) 


production of a sporophyte. 
There is thus, as in the 
ophyta and the Pteridopkyta^ 
an alternation of a sporo- 
phytic and a gametophytio 
generation. As in bryophytes, 


pteridophytes, and cycads, the sporophyte is characterized by a 
double number of chromosomes, reduction taking place during 



Fic. 1010. Development of the proembryo of Pinm Mclo 

Left, the four nuclei are dividing to form two tier# of colla (only two of the 
spindles are shown in this picture) ; center, two tiers of cells have bem formed 
and the nuclei of the lowest tier are dividing (only two of the four oelia of ea^ 
tier are shown) ; right, three tiers of oeils have been formed and the nuclei ol 
the lowest tier have already divided (only two of the four cells of each Her 
are shown). (K 21S). After Kildslii 


the divt^on of ike spore mother oeUs. The gametophytae hm 
the single number of obromosomes, the double number bcdsg 
restored at fertilization. 



fid, ion. Development of embryo of Pious banksioM 

Ay the suspensors (s) of the four-tiered stage have begun to elongate; the 
embryos are below the suspensors. S, later stage in which the suspensors (s) 
have elongated greatly, while the embryo has formed secondary suspensor 
cells. C, still later stage showing further development of secondary suspensors. 
D, further development of embryo; the end of the original suspensor cell is 
shown at s; most of the length of the secondary suspensor cells is omitted, 
i, still iter stage in development of embryo. F-K, growth of embryo and 
formation q( cotyledons. U, x 176 ; B-E, x 46 ; F-Ky X 13). After Bucholtz 
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Relationship. The Coniferales appear to be descended from the 
Cordaitales, which either were derived from the Cycadnfdicales or 
were closely related to them. As the Cifcadofilicalea gave rise to the 
Cycadates, the Coniferales are related through the CycadofiUcales to 



Fxc. 1012. Gmtum gnemon 

Above, habit of plant with male etrobiU (x 4 ). I^ower fcft, male ititibihis 
larged (X 3). Above the ataraene la a circle «f ovtilca, which nm usually iih 
fertile. Below the ovules is a row of stamens must of which have expanded 
through the "perianths,” Below this row are nunier*>ua stamens onclosed in 
the "perianths.” These will expand successively from above. Right, an ex- 
panded stamen the base of which is surroundwl by the "perianth” (x 12) 

the Cycadaks. The Cycodotes, as we have already seen, are much 
more primitive than the ConiferaUB, A diagrammatic repreaesh 
tation of the relationships of these orders is shown in Fig. li^7. 

Bistribtttitm. There is a striking difference between the die* 
tribution of cycads and that of conifers. The former are tropical 
and subtropical, while the latter are found largely in temperate 
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zones. They are particularly characteristic of north-temperate 
regions, where they form valuable forests of great extent. Conifers 
are frequently numerous on tropical mountains, and in limited 
areas may be the dominant element of the flora there. 

Order Gnetales 

General characteristics. The order Gnestales is composed of three 
very peculiar and very dissimilar genera: Gmtum, Ephedra, and WeU 
witschia. The species of 
Gnetum are either small 
trees or woody vines found 
in the tropics (Figs. 1012, 

1013). Gnetum has fair- 
sized opposite leaves with 
netted veins, and in gen- 
eral appearance is similar 
to a dicotyledonous plant. 

Species of Ephedra are 
small shrubby plants with 
opposite scalelike leaves, 
and in general appearance 
look something like a 
much-branched Equisetum 
(Fig. 1014). Welwitschia, 
with a single species found 
in deserts of southwest 
Africa, is the moat pecu- 
liar of all (Fig. 1015). It 
has a large tap-root, while 
above ground is a large 
crown of tissue. Between 
the crown and the root 
there are attached two 
long opposite leaves, which 

are the only leaves other . 

than the two cotyledons that the plant produces. They grow continually 
at the base and last throughout the life of the plant. 

The GneUdee are obviously gymnosperms, as the seeds are not enclosed 
in ovaries. They have, however, some characters which have been inter- 
preted as showing a similarity to the angiosperms. Among these are^the 
occurrence of vessels in the wood, the pre^nce around the ” flowers” of 
structures which have,been considered as similar to the perianth of angio- 



Fic. 1013. Gnetum indicum 

Left, arrangement of ovules (X 2^). Bight, 
seed (X |) 




1$IS. rtlwiue^ 
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sperms, and the absence of archegonia in Gnetum and Welwiischia. It has 
been found, however, that the vessels are formed in a very different manner 
in Gnetales and in angiosperms. The so-called ** perianth’^ in GneMes 
(Figs. 1012, 1016) is at least as similar to bracts found in some of the 
gymnosperms as to the perianth of an^osperms. The female gametophyte 
of Gnetum is most like that of the angiospemos, but the nuclei are free in the 
cylioplasm instead of there being a regular arrangement of cells as in 



Fic. 1016 . OvtdcofGfw«iti» gn«mo» Fic. 1017. Mnltinndcate 

prothallus of Gnetum gne> 
The integuments are shaded to make them probably at fertdwa- 

stand out clearly, p, perianth; o, outer mtegu- 
meat; t, inner integument; n, nucellus; pr, ^ 

prothaUus. (Modified after Lotsy) After Coulter 

angiosperms (Fig. 1017), The great differences between the three genera 
indicate a long line of evolution, but unfortunately we know little of the 
fossil history of the group. The present tendency seems to be to regard the 
GneUdee as representatives of a line of gymnospeimous evolution which 
has not been closely connected with that of the angiosperms. 

CIiASS ANGIOSPERMAE 

IhaB i>Tigin« ppirmfl ai© the ouimination of the evolutionary proceM 
in plants. In them the sporophyte has reached its greatest^mli- 
*ation, while the gametophyte has become greatly reduced. They 
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are the dominant element of our land flora, and in number of species 
exceed all other green plants. Thej* include ail the woody plants 
other than the gymnospcrms and the tree ferns, and all herbaceous 
plants other than the ferns and fern allies. Many of the angio- 
sperms have become specialized for aquatic conditions, and such 
species form the dominant vegetation of fresh waters. Angio- 
sperms have also invaded salt water, and even here gra.’^siike forms 
may be the dominant element of the vegetation in rather quiet 
water where the bottom is muddy. 

The angiosperms are divided into two subclas.'<es, the Dicoty- 
ledoneae (dicotyledons) and Monm'otijkdomiu' (monocotyiedons). 
The distinctive characters of these groups have b(*en given in 
earlier chapters. The most primitive tlicotyledons appear to have 
been woody ; it is believed that the herbaceous ilictJty Unions and 
the monocotyledons have been derived from woody dicotyledons. 

Sporophyte, The sporophyte is a complicat ed plant with roots, 
one or more stems, leaves, and atrobiii known as nt>wt?n^. 

The wood is highly specialized in that rows {»f trachf*id.s have 
become transformed into vessels, wdiile other tracheitis are speeiab 
ized as wood hbers. The vessels are greatly .H«|X‘rior to tracheids 
for the conduction of water, and in most angiosf>erms the function 
of the tracheids is largely that of mechanical supjxjrt . The de- 
velopment of an efficient water-conducting system ct«n|K)Hed of 
vessels has enabled angiosperms to prtxiucc a great display of 
mesophytic foliage. The improvement in the coiulucting system 
has therefore resulted in a great development of the assimilating 
system. 

Another great advance shown by angiosperms is the tieveiop* 
ment of complicated structures which facilitate insect pollination. 

Blowers. The distinguishing characteristic of angiosperms is 
that the seeds are enclosed in carpels. In some cases there is only 
one carpel, the edges of which are joined to form an ovary with a 
single cavity. In many oases one or more carpels unite to form a 
compound ovaiy, which may have one cavity or more than one. 
Where two or more carpels fuse to fom a compound ovary, the 
tips may form separate stigmas or only a single stigma. Acoofdlng 
to the most generally accepted theory, a carpel is a sporophyll 
the tip of which has been modiied aa a stigma. 
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These carpels and sta- 

mens are borne in flowers, I ^ 

and in complete flowers - 

are surrounded by two \ JP?'' ^ 
sets of modified leaves, ' ,/yl 
the petals and the sepals, I ‘ ' 

The torus is a short stem, \\ : ^ H ' ' - j] F 

and as it bears sporo- YV^ 
phylls the flower is a U 

modified strobilus. Fic. 1018. Spore mother cell and megaspores 

Ovule and female of an orchid 

eametophyte. In the an- Left, spore within nucellus; center, the spore 

o-in<;nPrms the OVUlc COn- divided into two daughter cells; right, the 
giosperms tne ovuie con daughter cell has divided into two 

sists of an oval structure, spores, while the upper one is in process of 
the nucellus, or sporan- division. (After Brown and Sharp) 
gium proper, surrounded 

by one or two integuments. At the apex there is a small opening, 
the micropyle, which extends through the integuments (Fig. 325). 

In the nucellus there is usually found a single spore mother 
cell (Fig. 1018), which in the majority of cases divides to form a 



FlC. 1019, Devdopmeni of female prothallus in an orchid 

A, the apical spores are disorganizing; the basal megaspore has enlarged and 
iti nucleSs has divided to form two nuclei. B, older stage, showmg formation 
of vacuole. <7, the nucleus at each end has divided, igniting m four nudei m 
the prothallua. D, telophase of division of four nuclei to fom agbt. six 

nuclei cut off by walla; in the base there are three antipodal cdls; at Aekpw^ 

a large egg cell and two smaller synergids; between the 
free potor nuclei. F fusion of the polar nuclei. (After Brown and Sharp) 
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row of four spores (Fig. 1018). The three spores situated toward 
the apex of the nucellus degenerate (Fig. 1019). The basal spore 
is also known as the embryo sac, and within it the female gameto- 
phyte, or prothallus, is formed. First the embryo sac increases 
considerably in size and becomes oval in outline (Fig. 1019). Its 
nucleus divides, and the two daughter nuclei migrate to the oppo- 
site ends of the sac. By two successive divisions each of these 
daughter nuclei gives rise to a group of four nuclei, the groups 
being at opposite ends of the sac (Fig. 1019), At each end three 



Fic. 1020. Fonnatioa of male gametophyte i» an angiotpem 

Left, a tetrad of pollen grains of an angioeperra {Elodea) <x 680) ; upper 
the microspore nucleus has divided, resulting in the fonuatiou of a krfs tube 
cell and a small generative cell, which in the figtire is situat^ in the lower left 
portion of the tube cell; lower right, the generative has divided to fwm 
two male cells (x 206) 

of the nuclei become surrounded by cell walls. The three cdls 
thus formed at the end of the sac away from the mioropyle are 
known as antipodal cells. The group of three oells at the micro- 
pylar end consists of two oells (synergida) and an egg oeU. Hie 
two nuclei which are free m the cytoplasm are polar midei, and 
they move to the center of the sac. In this condition the 
gametophyte is mature and the egg is ready for fertilisation. 

In a considerable number of spedes i^re mother cell, in- 
stead of forming a row of separate spores, beoomee the embryo me. 

Hale gameh^yie and Im’dHmtlimu The polka grain 
to i^rminate before it is shed, and forma a ta 
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prothallus, within the pollen grain (Fig. 1020). This gametophyte 
is produced by the division of the nucleus of the pollen grain to 
form a tube nucleus and a generative nucleus. The growth of the 
pollen tube appears to be connected with the activity of the tube 
nucleus. The generative nucleus divides to form two male nuclei. 
This division usually takes place in 
the pollen tube, but may occur while 
the pollen is in the anther (Fig. 1020). 

After being deposited on the stigma 
the pollen grain sends out a pollen 
tube into which the nuclei migrate. 

The poUen tube grows down through 
the style and enters the female pro- 
thallus, usually by way of the micro- 
pyle (Fig. 326). The two male nuclei 
are discharged in the embryo sac. 

One of them fertilizes the egg by 
fusing with its nucleus (Figs. 328, 

1021). The fertilized egg germinates 
and produces an embryo. The sec- 
ond male nucleus and the two polar Fic. 1021. Fcrtiliaation stage in 
nuclei fuse to form an endosperm the embryo sac of an orchid 



nucleus (Figs. 328, 1021). 

Endo^rm. The endosperm nu- 
cleus undergoes a series of rapid di- 
visions which result in the formation 
of endosperm tfesue around the devel- 
oping embryo, filling the embryo sac. 
The nuclei of the cells of this tissue 


p, pollen tube ; s, synergid ; e, 
containing nucleus formed by 
the fusion of male and female 
nuclei ; m, male nucleus in con- 
tact with nucleus formed by 
the fusion of two polar nuclei; 
a, antipodal cells. (Redrawn 
after Brown and Sharp) 


contain a triple, or 3a;, number of chromosomes, because the 
primary endosperm nucleus was formed by the fusion of three 
nuclei. The endosperm furnishes nourishment for the develop- 
ing embryo. Usually it completely al^orbs the nuceUus before 
the seed is mature. Frequently Ihe embryo absorbs all of the 
endosperm during the development of the se^ ; in such cases there 
is no endosperm in the ripe s^ (F^. 359), In many cases the en- 
dosperm persists in the mature seed and is absorbed only during 


germination (Fig. 360), 
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Seed. When the endosperm is absorbed during the develop, 
ment of the seed, the ripe seed consists of an enibryo surrounded by 
one or two integuments which form the seed coats. If the endo- 
sperm persists in the seed, the embryo is surrounded by the endo- 
sperm, and this by the seed coats. 

OLDEST ANGIOSPEaMS 

Caytoniales, In Jurassic rocks have Ix^en found the oldest 
known plants which were angiospcrmous in the true sense of the 



Fic. 1022. GrU^iorpia nathorsti 

At aporophyU ^h anthers (x 2); jS, cross section of anthers showing four 
tocules (x8); G, very young carpel (x 8); D, seed (x 4); S, sjwmphyli 
with carpels (x 1). After Thomas 

term; that is, in having seed enclosed in a carpel. These plants 
represent two closely-related genera of the order Cayt0nitilf», 

The carpels were borne on sporophylls. Each sporophyU con- 
sisted of a central stalk with pinnately arranged short side branches 
each of which was tenninated by a carpel or fniit. The carpel was 
^nyletely closed, and the tip of the portion of the pinnule which 
^nt over became the stigma. Pollen grains have been found at- 
tached te the stigmas. The seed were home within the closed 
car^l 1023). The int^ument of the seed is rather strikin^y 
siB^ar to that of certain seed of seed-ferns* The fruits were fleshy, 
so the seeds may have been scattered by animals ate the fruit 
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The anthers are found t>n sporophylis similar in general outline 
0 those which htsre t he cari>e}s. The branches of the sporophylis 
Livided, and the tips of the <ii visions bore groups of stamens 
(P'ig. 1022). The anthers were sessile or 
at the ends of short filaments. They had 
a four-winged form, and each wing seems 
have contained a pollen sac. Thus they 
had the .saii\e general form as the stamen 
of a modem angiosperm. 

'rhe leaves which appear to belong to 
Ibt* known Cuytmiiaks are of a type which 
WHS very wide.spread 
during the Jurassic 
and extended 
from Triitssic to Ore- 
taHMHjs times. The 
vena! ion was netted, 
but similar to that 
ijf w'hich 

is genenilly regarded 
a« a seed-fern. 

The general char- 
acter of the leaves, 
sporophylis, and seed 
indicate that the Cay- 
tmmlea were deriv^ 
from the seed-ferns. 



Fjc. 1023. Caytnnm 
««K'or(lt 


Above, fruit with fianRo- 
iike Btigma rm the stalk 
(X 4.7), lielow, dia- 
grammatic iitsctitm of a 
fruit t<» show arrange 
ment of the aeeda. (After 
Thoina#) 



Fic. 1024. Caytonia 
iAomasi 

Leftf longitudinaJ sec- 
tion of fruit showing 
In one case the 
canal leading to a 
seed is shown. Eight, 
pollen grains. (After 
Harris) 


In the Cnyhnmtt) fmm the Jurawic the pollen 
seems to have been caught on a atigma, and the 
ovules are enclosed in ovaries, but in a form from 
the upper Tnassic pollen grains are found in the 
micropylee of the seed. Xa this form there f PPeaj 
to have been canals running trough the ” stign^, 
and through then canaU poUen grains ^hed tte 
seed (Fig. 1034 ). This TWaeiic C<vUmia is if*/ 

angioep^ua. It baa been aiggested Siat tiie of «» ^ 
Caifioniaki had their orijja in the fueion (rf eupales which surrounded 
the seed of Cisxii^teedei. 
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Unfortunately we do not know how the sporophylls of the 
Cayimiales were borne, or what kind of plant bore them, and bo 
the relationship of the Caytoniales to modern angiosperms is 
obscure. 

ANCESTRY OF ANGIOSPERMS 

The ancestry of angiosperms has long been a moot question. 
There is not enough evidence to reach a definite decision, and there 
is much disagreement as to theory. 

Among living gymnospemis the group which Is moat similar to the 
angiosperms is the Gnetaks, While there is great diBsimilarity between the 
Gnetaks and the angiosperms, still there is enough siaularity to convince 
many that either the angiosperms are descendetl from the Gnetaks, per- 
haps from extinct forma, or else the two groups art^ closely related aiwi 
have a common ancestry. Some regard the GneUiles as lM*ing intermediate 
between the conifers and angiosperms, and so are inclined to a belief in a 
coniferous ancestry for angiosperms. This l>i*lief is bawnl in |>art on simi- 
larity in wood structure and on the fact that in conifers, Gnetaks, and 
angiosperms the fertilization is by male nuclei and not by sijermatoaoida 
as in aU other living groups of land plants. 

A rather complete understanding of the ’*fiower*' of Cyeademdea was 
followed by an extensive discussion of a cycadophyte anceatry for aagio- 
sperms ; not from Cycadeoidea with its highly specialised stem, rather from 
one more nearly related to Williamsonia or WiUiammiklkt, but still more 
primitive. It was pointed out that, as previously mentioned, the bracts, 
stamens, and ovuliferous cone of Cymdsoidsa were in the same relative poo- 
tions as the perianth, stamens, and carpels of the angiosperms. Also, Uie 
embryo had two cotyledons, while the seeds were almost enclosed by the 
interseminal bracbs. 

The discovery of the Caybmiaks, first in the Jurassic and later in the 
late Triassic, has been taken by some as indicating that the angiosperms, 
through forms related to the CayUmiaks, are descended direct from the 
seed-ferns. A recent theory is that the carpels of angiosperms were derived 
through a modification and fusion of eupules which surrounded the seeds 
of Cycadafilkaks, and that the ovaries of the Cayioniaks repreeent an 
intemediate condition between the seed-ferns and modem angiosperms* 

One feature which is common to practically all theories as to the 
origin of the ai^osperms is that tl^y go far back into esurly Meeo« 
zoic or latter Paleozoic times; also that their anoeetors were 
generalized forms and not such specialized ones as modem oonitoi 
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r cycads or the late Mesozoic cycadeoideas. A conservative sug- 
° tioQ is that tiiey were derived from somewhere in the general 
^^mnospermous complex, from a line in which the marked peculiar- 
Mes of "more modern groups had not become so pronounced as they 
Ippear in the well-known specialized types. 

^Our ignorance a.s to the. aneestrj' of the angiosperms is not sur- 
prising when we rememlx'r how scanty is our knowledge of plant 
floras'^ If, seeni-s probable, the angiosperms evolved in Arctic 
regions, much of the record may be thickly covered with an icy 
mantle’ and inaccessible to us. Also, the record of former vegeta- 
tion is largely that in and around swamps, about lakes, and in 
similar situations ; and any trace of much of that which flourished 
on higher ground is forever lost . However, in comparatively recent 
years a great deal of evidence as to the history and relationships of 
land plants has laarn discovertHl; so we may hope that perhaps 
some day we may have a fairly connected account of the develop- 
ment of the augiosi«‘rma. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

PALEOBOTAXY 


Introduction. In a previous chapter wc discusHcti the methods 
by which great masses of sedimentary rocks have been formed, how 
fossils have been preserved, and the division of getdogieal time into 
eras and periods. In preceding chapters we have studied the struc- 
ture and relationships of phinta appearing in various geological 
periods. In this chapter we will consider the successions of floras 
from the beginning of the geological record tt) the present, and in 
this way bring together the long history of the development of 
plants in a more or less connected story. 


pre-cambrian plants 

Early development of plants. The length of geological time 
before the dawn of the Paleozoic at the U^ginning of the Cambrian 
far exceeds that of ail subsequent times. We have vc^ry little 
knowledge of what actually took place during these long ages, but 
it must have been a period in which the algae were deveiopiii as 
algal remains indicate that ail the great groups of algae had 4p- 
resentatives along the shores of the early (.^ambrian scms. In the 
chapter on bacteria we noted that there is evidence for the pres- 
en^ of bacteria, in the Archeozoic, the earliest of geoloRical etaa 
and tlmt their presence in this ancient time is in harmony with tb 
view that the bacteria arc not only the simplest but also the most 
pnimtive of limg plants. In the Proterozoic, the suooeedinR era, 
^tena and blue-green algae appear to have been widespread. 
Evidence for the presence of blue-green algae is given in the 
chapter dealing with these forma. 


LOWER PALEOZOIC PLANTS 

of ^l**^*^*: h« been caUed the «|e 

vanely of foreils of aigae are known (Fig. 1(B6). No land plants 
822 
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have been found in Ftmta earlier than the Devonian, It is not 
improbable that land plants did occur in the Silurian; but, if so, 



Fw. lOaS- Cimbrltii «l«»e 

Above. Uarpolia epina-, lower left. IMyia 

mimica. All ilighlly law thm twice natural s»*e. (After Walcott) 


they were probably very primitive forms. Most are very 
soft and do not make very good fossils. In general the fossd Aows 
only the external form of the plw>t. It is therefore rather difficult 
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to decide definitely to whiit groups fossil algae belong. The forms 
of Cambrian algae indicate, however, that a variety of blue- 
green, green, brown, and red algae were present at that time. 



Ih'vonian Period 

Eajly Devonian. Avery 
great change in the flora 
<)f the wt)rid took place 
in the Devtmian. Fossils 
of t he oldest known land 
plants are found in the 
hnver Devonian, and be- 
fore the end of the |>eriod 
there had aheady <ievel- 
oped a consiHernbie diver- 
sity of terrestrial forms. 
The lower Devonian was 
the age of 

which, a.s we have lufled, 
are a very primitive or- 
tler of the 

'riie l*silttphyttib£s, which 
we know, up|«\*tr to rep- 
resent a vt*ry generalized 
grtiup of pt endophytes 
from which the higher or- 
ders of Vkridttphata di- 
verged, and from which 
the HcHui plants are de- 
scentled. In the earlier 
part of the Devonian the 
Psilophyinles were wide- 
spread over the surface 
of the earth. They must have formed a strange type of low 
vegetation from which trees or even bushes were lacking. 

Middle and late Devonian fioras* During the middle and latter 
part of the Devonian we see great advanoea in the structure of 


Ftc. 1026. Cludoxyhn ncoparium^ a mid* 
Devonian pleridopliyte related to the fern 
stock 

This si^ecimcn has fau-shaixid fertile leaves 
with spi>rangja, and stnall divided sterile 
leaves 




Fic. 1027. Restoration of a late Devonian forest of New York 

le trWiS are Proiolspidodendrfmr primaevunij a lycopod, and the seed-fern Eospermatoptens lertilis. I® 

3 und are seen actu^ stumps of the latter species. (After Goidring. Courtesy of the New York State Museui 
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plants, and the coming in oC various new ty|K*s. These appear to 
have been derived from the PsilophyUtks of the earlier Devonian 
times. There were primitive Equmtales and also ferns of a primi- 
tive type. 

In the upper I>evonian of New York there have been found 
abundant remains of a seed-fern 



Fic. 1028. Protokj^dodmtdrm 
prinmevum 

Lower left, aerial leaf soars, on 
upper part of stemj lower oen- 
to*, arrangement of leal scan on 
lower part of toink ; lower right, 
a leaf. (After Berry) 


with large fronds which, when living, 
is believed to have been a tree ten 
or twelve meters tall (Figs. 952, 
1027). The sccd-fernH, as we have 
seen, arc the most primitive of the 
seed plants, and indicate a common 
ancestral stcjck for ferns and seed 
plants, in the upper Devonian of 
New Y<irk we find also a large ly- 
copod (Figs. 1027, 1028). This was 
a tree probably twelve meters in 
height, a forerunner of the giant 
lycopods of the Carboniferous. 

The two great lyeopod genera of the 
Cwbonifcrous period were LepWodw- 
and SigUlaria, In HigiUana ^ 
scars are arranged on ribs in vertical 
rows, while in Lepidodmdron they are in 
spirals. In the Devonian lycopod (Profo* 
kpidodmdrm) they are in vertical rows 
at the base of the plant and are more 
or less spirally arranged on tha upper 
parts. 

Before tbe does of the Devonian 
there was a great variety of pterido^ 
phytes. These induded the lyoopod 


genus Leptdodendron, which became so promir^nt in Orboniferoiis 


time ; also the genus SphenaphyUtm of the Equi9^nmB. The vaH* 


ous plants from the middle and upper Devonian foreeaat groupe 


which were prominent In the Carboniferous p^od 1037). 
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CarhomferonB Floras 

Environment of Carboniferous period. Very favorahle condi- 
tions for the growth of plants were widespread <hirine: the Car- 
boniferous period. A uniform mild, p«?rhaps subtropical, climate 
seems to have extended north into the Arctie regions, as tlie same 
plants, of tropical appearand, are found in America, iuinipe, and 
within the Arctic circle. There were vast plains from which the 
water drained but slowly, and m there were great fresh-water 
swamps, in which were laid down the irententious ( 'arlnmiferous 
coal beds. The vegetation which gave nm to t hese immense beds 
of coal has been regarded by many geologists .as the most 

luxuriant which have been recorded in geological history. 

In North America the deposits of tlie lowtT and iho upina (‘arbonifer- 
ous are so distinct that American geologists usually s<‘paraP‘ tlit‘iu into 
two periods, the earlier called Mississippian ami thi* Latter Pennsyivanian. 
The Pennsylvanian was the iK*riod of the great t‘oal Innls. l'{»r the sake of 
simplicity, and Ixicauw* it is often difficult to tfistiuguish Missb- 

sippian and Pennsylvanian floras, the»t» two iwriisk an* here rt‘gE«ied as 
constituting the CarlK>niferous i^eriod. 

Plants of the Carboniferous peri'Od. Prominent among the 
plants of the Carboniferous peritxl were giant horsetAlla 
setales) and lycopods (LycopodialeH) (Figs. 91.1, 1029). The liorse- 
tails reached a height of twenty or thirty meters and a diameter 
of a meter, and the lycopods attained even grefiler dimeiwkjns. 
'Ferns w'ere rather scarce, but seed»fem» {Cyrmh^mdm} were 
exceedingly abundant. Most of the latter wen^ relatively wiall, 
although some may . have been fair-si»l trees. An extinct order 
of tall gymnospermous trees (Cordaflalca) mm cofisple-iicjiii, and 
there is evidence to indicate tljat the coiilfers mada their appar- 
ance before the close of the period, (Fig. ICKMI). More than two 
thousand species .have been recorded from the C 'artorilferous 
period, and it is not probable that ive are aequaintoi with half that 
’ actually .existed. 

, .'Carboniferotts forests. The vege'tatlon of tlte C)arl>oiiiteroi» 
■period varied from place to place. ai dr«8 iwMittrn vegidiilioii, It 
.'■alsO' underwe.nt changes as time pawed. We cannot, tlierefiuei 
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give a descriptioE which would fit all of it. However, we can 
picture, more or less, the plants which in various combinations 
made up that vegetation. 

The tali trees, about thirty meters in height or taller, were 
ly copods (particuiariy Lepidodemlron and Sigillaria), Calamites, 
and Cordaitiiks. Not all of the lycopods and catamites were such 
giants.; many of them 
were smaller plants, and 
among the lycopoils were 
small herbaceous s|MHdes 
similar to Sdap itidln. I jC^ss 
lofty than tiie giant lyco- 
pods and calanutes were 
the tree ferns of the late 
Carboniferous {'Uid l'h:‘r- 
mian |>eriods. Among the 
smaller or inedium-stziHi 
plants, seed-ha-ns were 
very conspicuous, while 
ferns were pn*sent. Blen- 
der sphenophy Hums prob- 
ably scrand>led over the 
other plants. 

Ferns, Most of the 
fernlike fc^ssils which are 1030 . W'alchia frondosa, one of the 

SO abuiulant in the , ■ Faleo«oic Coniferales 

boniferous |H*.riod have Mtm Renault 

provcKl to l>e Beed-fema 

iCymhfiUcakit). In other it is not known definitely whether 
they are tnie ferns or seed-fems. However, there is one large 
class (early ferns, or PrimofiitM) which appear to be certainly of 
fern stock. They were smal! plants of an ancient race extending 
back into tiic Devonian period. In most forms of the early ferns 
(PnmnJUina) the fronds apparently ooMisted of naked rachises 
on which the aporan^ were borne terminally. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE PALEOZOIC EKA 

The Permian is the last period of the Paleozoic era. The 
Carboniferous grades into the Permian gratiually, and there is 
much question as to whether certain stages of development 
started in the late Carboniferous or in the early Permian. It is 
therefore more convenient not to try to define too exactly what is 
here regarded as the closing epoch of the Paietizoic CTii. 

Geological changes. In late Paleozoic times then^ was active 
mountain building and a rearrangement of large areas of land and 
sea. At this time the Appalachian as well as other mountain chains 
elsewhere were raised to great heights. In the southern liemi- 
sphere there was widespread glaciation in an ic(' age severer than 
the more familiar Pleistocene ice age ; dryness and cohiness l>ecame 
widespread, and there was a great impoverishment of the flora. 

Changes in flora- The changes in vegetation which mark the 
close of the Paleozoic came on gradually, but Ixdt^re the end of the 
Permian they were very profound. The giant lepidoderulnma and 
sigillarias had disappeared, though small forms resembling %ce- 
podium and Selaginella continued into tlie Mesozoic jicriod. 
Sphenophyllum and the true calamites seem to have l>c‘cc>m€ ex- 
tinct; henceforth the Equisetaks were represent (^d i>y humbler 
types than the giant calamites of the CarbonifenruH. Ferns were 
abundant in the Mesozoic era, but many of tlic Paleozoic types, 
including the Carboniferous and Permian tree ferns, disap|)eared 
by the close of the Paleozoic, and many of the Mesoztac ferns 
were more recent types. Many of the prominent CycmhfilieakB 
died out, but the order continued into the Mesozoic with greatly 
decreased importance. Cordaitak^ are n<it known to have sur- 
vived the Paleozoic, but leaves similar to theirs have iHHm hfund 
in Triassic strata. Altogether, it may be said that the |>knts 
which dominated in Carboniferous times had practically passed 
away before the close of the Paleozoic era. 

While 'the late Paleozoic saw the passing of many types of 
plants, new ones belonging to the GinkgmkSf and €mk 

feralea had come upon the scene. These orders, together with new 
types of ferns, were destined to dominate the greater part of the 
Mesozoic era 
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Gtossopteris flora. While in earlier Carboniferous times there 
were similar floras in both northern and southern hemispheres, 
a very distinct flora developed in the south during the late 
Paleozoic. At that time there was a great southern continent, 
kno\Yn as Gi>nd\vana Land, which embraced much of Australia, 
India, Africa, South America, and 
Antarctic4;i. 

A s<‘a separated wliat is now eastern 
Asia from wesh:*rn Europe, but across 
the North Atlantic there was a land 
bridge, and also one from Africa to 
South America. 

Gondwana Land was separated 
from the northern lantls (Europe 
and most of Asia) hy the Tethys 
Sea. In Gomlwarui Land there 
occurred what, was ja^rhaps the 
most severe glaciation of geologi- 
cal history. In this region there 
develoiKa.i also n very ilistinet flora, 
called the GkmsopteriH flora from 
the genua (Momopkm, one of its 
prominent constituents (Fig. lOSl), 

The dominant plants had large, 
coarse fernlike leaves, some of 
which, including (Uosmpteri^f were 
entire. These plants are believed 
ferns. The Ghmoptcra flora was much poorer in species than the 
forests eonteiniKirary with it in the' northern .hemisphere, but at 
containial s]^>ecies Indonging to all the great orders of Carbonifer- 
oiLs pbints. 

liefore the close c)f the 'Permian there' must have 'been some land 
connection across the Tethys 'Seta,. as Gondwana plants .migrated 
to the northern continent. As these hardy forms and their de- 
scendants spread, they produced great change,s in.the character of 
northern floras. 



Fic. 1031. Glossopteris brotvniana 


After Brongniart 

by many to have been seed- 
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MESOZOIC FLOKAS 


Triassic. In the earlier part of the Triassic period the climate 
continued to be generally drier and less uniform than tefore the 



Permian glaciation. 


Plant fossils from the earlier Triassic are 
scarce, Tlie vegetation 
was prol:>al)ly not. so rich 
as in the (.,'arl:>oniferous, 
Mtjwever, some of the 
apparern:,, scareit.v may be 
due t'O tlie fact that the 
comhtions under which 
tlie sedimentary rocks of 
the ptTiod were formed 
were not favorable for the 
preservaticJii of vegetable 
remains. We have more 
plant fossils in nicks of 
the late 'Friassic, when 
the passage id time and 
the stimulus iif changed 
conditiiiits hail H^sulted 
in a vegeiatimi very dif- 
ferent from that i>f the 
early Permian. 

Hela lives of the great 
groups of tlie Palecwoic 
era lirigeretl on in the 
Triassic. I1'ie 
taiim were R*|ire«»riteil by 
frirms much smaller tliftn 
tlie giants of the Ciir- 
boniferous and intermediate between them and recent ^peele« 
(Figs. 868, 10S2). By the end of the Triassic the larger foraw 
had disappeared, leaving only smaller ones csompirablc with tho» 
of today.' The same is true of the Lycopodiden. The petition of 
the: seed-ferns is obscured by -the difficulty of dlatingulshlng be- 
tween seed-ferns and true ferns. However, this line appears to 


Fig. 1032. A Triassic landscape 
After Hwr 
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V hppn cvrried on far into the htcsozoic by_ forms different 
which were prominent in the Paleozoic. 

*'^°Tiortmiant plants of the Mesozoic period. From the Triassic to 
Poffl^nt dominated by GinkgoaUs, ferns, 

iE ami ^ hy cycadophytes (cycads and their 

attained only moderate di- 

mensioiis. Theywerenu^e 
abundant tlian in the 1. a- 
leozoic era, though proba- 
bly somewhat less so than 
at present; and they repie- 
sented more modmi types 
than did the Palec^oic 
forms. However, fainihes 
which 'W'ere common and 
widespread in tlie :Mt‘soztnc 
have since dwindled in im- 
portance, while other fami- 
lies have risen to greater 
prominence. 

Trees. The trees of the 
Triassic and Jurassic were 
conifers and Ginkgmdm, €c> 
nifers were iwmeroiis and 
widely distributed; belonged, to the Ginkgoales, 

My, howovor, te S numerous species. 

In the Mesozoic there R ^ angiosperms. The 

The Cretaceous period and Caykmiohs, 

first definitely Some 

are found in the earlier pa ■ ^ the lower Cretaceous 

petrified items of 

are thoroughly “'"y®**"" ^„_enver different specimens show 
gymnospermous characters. appearance of 

LsideraWe diversity «^;„^Evf^“yTforrns leads 
angiosperms dunng the ^ tong period of evo- 

wS S“. .kw. « »» *. » Ok” 



FiC. 1033. Clathmpterist a Triassic fern. 

( >< i) 

A,fter Berry 
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than the presence of the Cmjtonicdes in tlie JuriL'^sic. there* are very 
few and inconclusive direct indications of the pri'seau'e of angio- 

sperms Ixdore tlu* ('retaceous. 

There is evhlence that a 
considerable part of tlie evo- 
lution of the angio8|-x:*rra8 took 
place within the Arctic Circle. 
Early in the (''ret acemis a varied 
dicotyledonous flora occurred 
in Greenland along witli older 
types. Similar dicotyledonous 
Sonis, wl'iich apixsar to have 
migrated from Biieh a center, 
are found later in Asia, North 
America, and Etiro|ie. During 
Cretaceous timea tltere was a 
southward spreading of 8oras 
in Asia, Nortli America, and 
Eurojie whic'h reEclied m far as 
South America and Antarctica. 

IMore, the end of the lower 
Cretaceous, angiosperms were a prominent clement in the iora. 
By this time a number of modern families and genera were 
represented. 

Among the families found 
in Maryland and Virginia from 
the upper portion of the lower 
Cretaceous are such as the wd" 
low {Salieacme)f beech (Fegw- 
ceoe), elm (Ulrrmcem), fig (Mo* 
r(icme)t celastrus 
grape (Vitacem), laurel (Lattm- 
cem), soapberry (Sapindacem), 
and water-lily 
familim. 



Fic. 1034- Camptopteris spiredu^, a 
Triassic fern. (X |) 

After Nathorst 



1035. iiktyppky!i»m * 
Triiwwk fem. C X |) 

After 


Upper Cretaceous, In up- 
per Gretaoeous times angio- 
.sperms were t^e dominant plant®. Before the close of ttu© C»* 
taceous monocotyledons had b^gun to appear. 
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During the Cretaceous a mi!d uniform climate seems to have 
Ijeen widespread, as the same fioras occur in North America, 
Europe, Asia, and Greenland. In the latter place temperate-zone 
plants (poplars, walnuts, magnolias, pines, oaks, etc.) occur along 
with tropical types (breadfruit, figs, cinnamons, etc.). 

In upper (,'retaceous times new angiosperms continually ap- 
peared ami older tyix»s disappeared. Before the close of the 
^riod most of the archaic plants of former floras had become 
^tinct. The cycadtiphyies and Ginkgodes had lost their dominant 
place, most of their types had disappeared, and henceforth they 
were 'to represented by remnants which would occupy only 
insignificant plac(‘s in the floras of the world. Their position was 
similar to that of the lycopods and horsetails after the passing of 
the Paleozoic. The (rmkg(mk.s came very near to sharing the 
fate of the Cycoifejllicnfes and Covdaitoics. 


CEmZmC VEGETATION 

Before the close of the Cretaceous period, angiosperms had 
become the dcwninant group of plants; and they have so con- 
tinued until the present . Many living ^nera were represented at 
the beginning ol the Onozoic era, and the flora had a very modem 
aspect fbnvever, herbaceous species were much less abundant 
than at pres<mt , tmd individual species of plants had a much wider 

distrihiiticm. ^ ^ ^ 

The flt»ras of temperate North America and central and west- 
era Kur..w wctb such aa are now characteristic of more southern 
regions, iinri contained numerous tropical genera, thus indicating 
a warmer climate (Fig. ITOd). A. more temperate flora occurred 
front the Ural Mountains across Sibena to northern Japan. A 
luxuriant temperate flora flouridied in Greenland. 

The climate of the aouthem hemisphere appears to Uve been 
more similar to that of today than in North f ^r 

and no such great changes have occurred since as m the latter 

‘'’“Tl^Tliocene period saw a general NmthjtT" 

hhiwm and the vep^tation became more like that of today. 

great ice ^ps reached ov« much of 
North ALrica and Europe. They did not spread out only once, 
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but several iiiues altermitely spreati :u't(i ilien ri'treiiteti When 
the ice spread, plants were forced to migrate; and when it re- 
treated, vegetation foilowetl In Nt»rth America as the ice efc 
tended soutb there were relatively easy routes of migration for thd 

, plants, which coiiki re^ 

turn wIhui glaciaikinhad 


Fic. lOSSrSwiiwrlmid i« Mtocene limtt *^**^*^^ 

■ ■ litem fontiea ini efeo- 

live barrier agsiwttii^ 
migration of many species, especially ilie inont Iroplcfil tmes. Tlil^ 
many species perished, often not to reltini to this coiititteiit To 81 
considerable extent Europe had to be repopulaliMl after tlit l« apij 
probably mostly from etmtral Asia. i 

Another effect of the ice ap is seen in Hm immrmum ©f awie 
types high up on wolatcd mwnataiw. A« the Ice spread Kiuth, |b| 


Fig. 1036. Swii«'fkail in Mincene 
After !li»tr 
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aid arctic plants. When the ice retreated north, the plants fol- 
lowed ; but they also followed the glaciers as they retreated up the 
mountains, and they then became isolated. 

While angios|Xirins have dominated throughout the Cenozoic, 
there have been many changes in the kinds of plants and their dis- 
tribution. Old tyix^s have disappeared, and new ones have taken 



their places. Forms which were important and J 

dwindled, while others less prominent have increased in abundance 

and become widely distributed. . _ 

The dwindling Importance of certain .conifers 

iole has been very striking. The bald 

tribution, once fiourWied over much of North 

^Gre^land. The genmi&guoia was once promment over much 

■ of Ite worhi 
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CONCLUSION 


Throughout geological time there has been a continued succes- 
sion of plants. The opening ehaptere of geological history show the 
presence of only the simplest forms. With each era, and, where we 
know the details better, with each succeeding petkd or portion of a 
period, more complex and highly evolved plants made their appcar^- 
ance. They became dominant, only to be suix'rscded later by 
newer and more progressive groups. B'ortunateiy for our under- 
standing of them, ancient plants which have given way to more 
advanced ones have often left fossil remains or living repreHenta* 
fives or both ; and these enable us to reconstruct iinich of the his- 
tory of the plant world (Fig. 1037). 

In the early part of the record we see the successive api,)earanee 
of higher types, but the details are hazy. Beginning with the 
Devonian, the picture becomes much clearer. Not only are the 
plants^ of succeeding times more advanced tlmin their predecessors, 
but predecessors and successors grade into each otiMjr to such an 
extent that there seems to be no doubt that the newer plante were 
derived from the older ones through a prowBs oi gradual ciuinge. 
This gradual development is called evolutiom 'Lhe net result is 
that there has been evolved a flora which is wonderfully suited for 
the needs of man ; and so, without implications oi any kind, it will 
not be amiss to end this chapter with the following <|Uotati(m : 

11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth giw, the herb yifidini 
seed, and the fruit trw yielding fruit, after his kind, wiiow md ii hi itttif, 
upon the earth : and it wm so. 

12. And the earth brought forth gra», and herb yitlcliag mti after liii 

kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whew was is ittdf, after fits kintd: 
and God saw that U was gmd. L 1 1 , 12. 



CHAPTER XXX 

EVOLUTION 


The production of anything by the process of gradual unfoldiiig 
or gradual change is known a« evolution, In this sense we speak of 
the evolution of a machine, the evolution of civilization, the evolu- 
tion of a nation, the evolution of the world, or the evolution of the 
universe. 

The present configuration of the earth is known to be due to the 
accumulation of the same kind of gradual charges as are going on 
around us at the present time. Streams gradually deepen their 
beds ; soil ia washed from hillsidee into rivers and then carried into 
lakes’orscw ; in thte way the earth has become cut into ridpa and 
valleys. In some places the land is rising, while in others it is sink- 
ing. Earthnuakcs and volcanic eruptions also modify the geog- 
raphy of a locality. C.’hanges such as those mentioned have evolved 
the jwesent configuration of the earttr's crust. 

Plants and animals also undergo change; and a study of the 
ori^ of cultivated plants shows that most of the varieties have 
bear produced by the setecUon of desir^Ie variations. The wild 
spedes tirat inhabit the earth at present are ato derived from 
Mcvioffliy existlnf planta. 8uoh species are oontmually under the 

influence of natural eeleetion. When a favorable mutato o^um 

in either a ptot or an aidmal, there is a tender^ for ® 


LIUS? W 

In fhie way the flora and fauna of to earth axe ^u^y under- 
going changes which tend to fit them better to to mvimnment. 

Jrad, mry IbnnigUr » »>* «»!«««»»>. 

, , * .,t j .4. ««.us*k «rrtitii4Triii.kfttlieniiiior6 SO would 


The evolution d pkat# ax^ 

pdluii wWA ‘ 
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Organic evotatioa. According to the theory or law of organic 
evolution the present fiimia and faunas of the world have been 
derived from those of past ages by gradual changes. During the 
course of these changes the organisms have, in general, l>ecome 
more complex and better fitted to their environmem. ‘'rhe grad- 
ual process of evolution has, moreover, evolved plants and animals 
that are suited to very diverse environments, d'he original an- 
cestors of present-day plants and animals must have In'en very 
simple indeed as compared with the most compk‘x of their modern 
descendants. 

The genera! 8i.mi,larlty of protoplasm in physical structure, 
chemical composition, and physiologica! wvsfKJnses certainly indi- 
cates that all protoplasm came from the name stnuce. ^toreover, 
the similarity of the phenomena of sexuality and inheritance 
argues for a relationship of al! higher animals and plants. 

Evidence of change. In connection with the evolution of plants 
there are two main questions which re<|uire cunsiderHlion. First, 
are the plants of our prese-nt fiora the result a pris'ess of evolu- 
tion? Second, assuming that they are, what has Wn the nature 
and cause of this process? Wa will fimt consider the proof that 
evolution has taken place in plants, 

Plants at the present time undergo mutation ; in <d.lier words, 
they change. We have seen that these miiiations are due to eliangw 
in chromosomes and that the characters which reiuit from muta- 
tions are inherited in Mendelian fashion. This prewai at oii« that 
organisms can change or undergo evolution. 

We next have to determine the extent to which they may evolve 
or have evolved. Fk^esil records, compamtive morphology, and 
geographical distribution are probably the most important lines 
of evidence, for evolution in plants ; and one can realiM ilit e<»m- 
. pleteness of this evidence oidy after making a thorough study of 
these subiects. 'The evident for evolution i« not, liowever, con* 
ftned 'to these, as -al the fields of biology afford iirlking tvldeaw. 

: Tlie 'mo're one knows of Wol^ 'the more eomplete the ©vtdenw 
■becomes.' 

Geoloidcal evideiice. In pevious chaptew we haw ths 
record of f<^l plants from ‘fwy wiy ilwws to ih# ppeicftt. In fcltt 
last dbtapter the evident was summwri^* It Aow^ that li vary 
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early times tlie plants were exceedingly simple, and that as time 
passed they iwamie more and more complex until finally the pres- 
ent very hiirhly developed floras appeared. We also saw that the 
plants of one age or jKTiod graded into those of the next in such a 
way that the only reasonable explanation was that the plants of 
one age were deprived by gradual change from those of the preced- 
ing age. Iii i>ther words, there has been ah evolution of plants 
throughout the long ages covered by the fossil record. 

Comparative morphology. When one examines the plants we 
know, Ixdh living and fossil, and tries to arrange them in an 
orderly seciucnee, he comes to exactly the same conclusion as he 
does from a consideration of the fos?sil record. This we have already 
learned. 

The most <’onipilex plants are characterized by having flowers 
and a complicated method of reproduction. Plants show many 
gradations, frt>in single-celled; plants without sexuality to the com- 
plex condition f<mml in flowering plants. In some simple single- 
celled plants there is a fusion of similar cells ; in such cases there is 
no different iatit>n of In various lines we have traced the evo- 
lution sex. Some slightly higher types show an indication of the 
differentiation of sex. In more advanced forms there is a fusion of 
large and anml! gametes, while in still more progressive types there 
is a fertihmtion of eggs by spermatozoids. Between the simplest 
plants with eggs and spermatozoids and the flowering plants there 
am still many gradations of complexity in sexuality. 

Just as there are gradations in the development of sexuality, so 
also thero are padations in vegetative complexity. There are 
single-celled plants which not only lack sexuality but do not have a 
well-deftnctl nucleus, and in which the photosynthetic coloring 
matter m iiiffunwi through the protoplasm instead of being con- 
fined In apeelal plastii. In .somewhat more highly developed 
types the whole plant consists of -either a single 'cell or a 'group of 
fiiiillar cells with well-obvelopadnudei and ehloroplastS'. Be.tween 
this aimpte vegetative structure and the <Merentiati<m character- 
istic of lowering plants there me many gradatiom 

When we try lo clawify tti© various plants we find that they 
naturally fall into 4i«eS| the mmnbers of a class being alike in 
Hat they have oertain common rtometeristics and differing from 
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plants of other groups in that they possess characters not found in 
those groups or lack characters which those ix)ssess. In classifying 
the members of a group it is natural to arrange them from the 
simplest to the more complex. When we do this and then try to 
arrange each group near to the groups which it is most like, we find 
that the whole system of classification takes the form of a branch- 
ing tree (Fig. 1038), Thus, the various higher orders of gymno- 
sperms point back to the CymdoJtlicaieB, and t he Cycadofilicaks to a 
femlike stock ; in the Pteridophyta we see a converging toward the 
Pmlophytales ; in the green algae the three main lines of evolution 
converge toward a single-celled motile type such as Chlamydomch 
7108 , Comparative morphology and classification therefore indi- 
cate, as does paleobotany, that our prewnt plants are the result 
of evolution, which in general has been from the simple to the more 
complex, and which during the course of time has pnxiuoed a 
radiating development resulting in a great diversity of forms. 

In plants we find many structures which can \m best explained 
as survivals from past ancestors. In the green algae, liverworts, 
and pteridophytes, fertilization is by means of motile spermato- 
zoids ; and in these plants the motility is very u«fu! in Enabling 
the spermatozoids to reach the eggs in the archegonia. The pres- 
ence of flagellated spermatozoids in the simplest of the living seed 
plants, where the spermatozoids are carried to the archegonia by 
pollen tubes, can certainly be best explained as the survival of an 
ancestral characteristic. Perhaps equally striking is the occur- 
rence of prothallial cells in the male gametophytes of Sehyindh, 
CyeaSt and Pinm, Also noteworthy is the presence of the very 
cvaneswnt ventral canal cells in Cycm and in Pinm, The ventral 
<»iml ■<»11, in such ca»8, cam be best interpreted as a remnant of the 
row of' neck and ventml canal cells seen In livem^orts and hoifa<»- 
porous pteridophytes, where it serves a real function In opening a 
way for the spermatozoid to pa^ through on its way to the e®. 
Very many such oases of relics iwre known in the plant kingdaa. 

During their embryology plmati often go through itiw» which 
indicate rektionridps. Many of these fyre too technlml for p»«at 
conride»tic«Dffl, but some are quite striking. Leaves of many 
of acada are plwiate. In At^lrdik, wbwe aft v«y »inr 

won. there are a mwiber of species, growing under vwy dry 
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ditions, whose leaves are hip:hly modified in that a mafun' loaf has 
no blade, but the |)etioIe is flattened and modified inn» a. ieafiike 
structure known as a phyllode. Acacias of tliis type show that 
they have been derived from the orthnary ty|M' «d lu’aria borcmsie 
the first leaf after the eotyletlons is pinnate ami similar in sirucuimi 
to the seedling leaves of an ordinary acacia (Fig, Iddtb. Fnasetimes 
several leaves may be pinnate and thf‘re is a gr;nlual ehangt* from 
the typical pinnate leaf to the phyllode comiitit.iL 

Geographical distribution. The 
present distrilmtion id plants and 
animals can be e\|>laiiii‘d only in the 
light of evtlufion. 

Many plants have exeelfiuil rneimg 
of seed dispiu'sal and fsn* very widely 
distrilnttiMl. Friaimnilly tiiese are 
recent and very stim*ssful 
and give us little or no insiglit into 
the |>ast history <d iditnis. In gen- 
eral. houever. high mimntuiris or seas 
impose barrii*rs which iriairv I'llaiits 
and animals eattni»t cross very readily 
if at alb Hema* si^C'Cies «r gmiiiB 
of rtdnleii s|M»ci«'*s arr* often 
to one area t»r to a limitetl nnmlH*r 
of separate areas, and. it is these si-a'eies that give m the greatest 
information concerning the origin of plants and animals. 

From geological evidence we find that itll iIm* eiuitinents liave 
had land connections in the past, and, mow^over, that many land 
areas which at present are islands were formerly ronnerted with 
continents or with other islands. Tlie floras of iliffreenl r«’‘gioi» 
■and islands frequently differ widely frmn eiieli other, afi<i in, 
general this difference incitiaaeB with the length of lime iliiriiig 
which the two areas have been fjeparatad front ear li of Iwr by Imr* 
riers such as high mountaifii or «eas. This is easily e^pliinwl by 
the teachings of evolution. When there m wnitminiifalioii 
two. .'Contiguoiis are«w, thS' planli and antoalu of tl» two »»*»# aw 
naturally interchanged. If 'later th# two areiw «ep»!ftiteci» 

as by the 8ubmerge.iM» of land mammUumt the io« »tiii fa«i» of 



Fic. 10'39. Leaves of a spec-tea of 
Acacia 


On the left is the first leuf after 
the cotyledons; on t,he right is 
a somew.hat older leaf in whicli 
the iKitiole is flat tened anti leaf- 
like and takes the place of tlw 
leaflets, (x i) 
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earli will (n >ni inue thrir evolution separately. Owing to the method 
hy v.hi<'h takes plaoe, it is not to be expected that the 

of t'Vi.hifion will he the same in the two different localities 
Imt rather that evtdution will take place in a different direction in 
eai-h, I u t his xviiv the lunger the two areas are separated the more 
ly difuTent ththr 
faunas arui floras 1>C‘- 
cuino. Aust falia hasl^een 
»p;t rated from the rent 
of the land areas of the 
world for long ages, and 
as a ro'-tdl ns fauna*iifKl 
Ultra are strikingly diC- 
fereitt front those of the 
rest of the wt»rld. The 
great ti<H'eh*|>nieiit ofeu- 
ealyptM iFig dUtli and 
miirsiipiaF m Austndia 
in uell knoun. 

SummAfy of evidence. 

We flow III fi ion 
to iiuikr a final simitmiry 
of the evnieim^ m toiw- 

iiuthm, We have «vn 
tlwt tlirkwtaiitafy #iwlce» 
up ul pliifitK rlwfiin?a 
tlirough iiiiitsifwiw. <#e- 
tihigical luHt«r>% fiior* 

phuiugy aiitl 

fitid till* gfofrtplile 
cli«triliulk»fi «f pliirits til ©omMna to show that present floras are 
drrivwi fwwii thnsit of tl» pi«t through gradual change, and that 
ll»re halt l.»eefi a devrlopifieiit through ©volution from a very 
iiiiipli* liegiiiiiiing tii gwtt lilverdtj and <»>mple5dty. In other 
wiml# , t hf t*¥ itienae It tliat the kingdom, as we know it today, 

bin Isw^o ilevi«l«|wd Ituroiigh the pwj©« of or^mlc evolution. 

MtiiM of twittttwa* We haw «©» that the evid^ce shows that 
pluiiti liavt* dt-wli»pctl throu^ evdlwlion J it now remains to in- 



liii. Eneals^tas forest of Australia 
Ffeotograph by iProfewor D. A. Herbert 
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quire as to the causes and means of evolution. Here asmin the 
inquiry involves the answer to two questions. What h;is the 
cause of the \-ariations which have resulted in evolutiiui, and what 
has preserved and accumulated these variaticms Wo vtm answer 
the first question very simply by saying that the variations are the 
result of mutations, which are due to changes in the ehromusonies. 
This much we know, and this subject has Ix'en consititTed in com 
nection with heredity. The cause of these changes i.v a difierent 
matter, and we have already seen that our knowledge (d this sul>- 
ject is in an unsatisfactory state, ilowever, it has only been in 
comparatively recent times that^ we have realized that hereditary 
changes are due to mutations, or that we havt» finuni that muta- 
tions are due to changes in chromosomes. 1lie caiiw‘ of these 
changes is a subject of very great interest and active investigation 
at present. In the following paragraphs we will cmisidiT the means 
by which changes brought about by rmdiitions have Ixhui constwved 
and combined in the evolution of plants. 

Natural selection. The method of improving ciiitivatcri plants 
has been that of selection, which may or may not Iwive ac- 
companied by hybridization. Not only is st>lection the methwl of 
improvement, but continued selection is frequently iieciwary if 
the best qualities of cultivated plants are to U* inainlidiiiii. Natu- 
rally ail injurious mutations should l>e eliminiitiHi, ms should nil 
undesirable individuals resulting from hybrkliwition. 

Since selection plays such a prominent pari in the growing of 
cultivated plants and domestic animals, it is not surprising tlmt in 
nature too plants and animals are subject to a |ir*WBs of 
This selection by nature is called nalurni mkdmn, to dixtiiigiiish it 
from artificial selection, or select ion by 

Struggle for ejdstence. Observation «>f natuftil muMlitioiw iiiiii- 
eates very clearly that, except whems man lias inlerlemi, a given 
area cfontains about as many pknta and wiimala m It can «tip- 
port. On the average, then, each plant prixiucoi oiif^ u§^ptm§ 
which reaches maturity and takes to place of it« |»ri+fif . Kvtry 
mature pknt, however, produces many seeds, wicli of wltkli 
tains a young plant. If all tl» seeds produced by um ptfint md it« 
deseeadanis should come to maturity, to dewodlaal# wouid ioon 
b© numerous enough to cover to eiirih* LIktwm, if ill the di^ 
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scenclanta of a pair of animals lived to old age there would be 
enough of them to populate the earth in a short time Natural 
select ion results from the facts that a given region is fully occupied 
by plants and animals, that these give rise to many offspring ^d 
that , owing to competition, only a small proportion of the offsming 
can jiTow lip aiui in turn leave descendants. ^ 

Owing to the large number of offspring produced, there is 
necessarily comjxdition between the offspring and also between 
these and their parent. There is competition not only between 
individuals of the same species but also between different species 
Tliis eomiH'tition Is the so-called struggle for existence. In the 
case of animals it is perhaps easier to visualize than in the case of 
plants. There i.s, however, just as true competition between plnr'ta 
as lietween animals. Kvery farmer knows that it is necessary to 
keep down the competition between weeds and his crop plants by 
ilestroying the weeds. Otherwise the weeds would be successful 
anti tilt’: crojii? wtniici disappear. 

Survival of the fittest In the competition between plants and 
imwetni tminmh chance plays a considerable part. For example, 
never reach sitnatbna where it is possible for them 
to genninate. Nevertheless it is true that in general those indi- 
vitiujUs tlmt are \yeni adapted to their environment and for with- 
it&ndirig cornpelition will survive. In other words, competition 
iwults in the survival of the fittest. By this we do not mean 
the survival of those which are more pleasing or more useful 
to mankind, but those which are best fitted to live under the 
aindllicuw of their environment and to withstand competition. 
Tlie survival of the fittant mt^t Just as well be termed ,”the 
eliininfitirm of the unfit/* as what really happens is that' the 
unfit aro ellriilnatedl. 

In maturol wlecliim it Is thmm plants that are not fitted'to their 
eavironititiil or for witlwt-awiing competitiO'H that 'are .eliminated, 
while in art ificlil i»l#clion plants that are discarded are those' 
thauihl Ui bft it.a»l •trvloMifel® to iMuakind. It frequently happens, 
IlMpeloftf, that «itttatJk»s wWi^ would be selected and thus pre- 
wrvtfd by tiiMi are very difltemt from ihm which are preserved 
by aatttwl election. Such a mutaton m a seedless orange is 
iWinble Imm lift standpoint of man but could not continue to 
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exist in nature. From tiie stamlp<iint a. plant Ix) natural 

selection, many seeds and a comparati^’ely sinall anioniit of 
are favorable charact.ers. 

In nature variegated leaves with white ureas n'.-ulting from 
a lack of chlorophyll would Ixi a disadvnntngt', u> the juatt-rial 
used in constructing these areas would Im'‘ wasted ns far hh the 
chief function of the leai’es is concerned. Fmrn tho and{H>int 
of artificial selection such plants are frecpumtly ile^t^;^l»le on ac- 
count of th(‘ir ornamental value. In naitire stich vursegufed leaves 
are very rare, but they are very common in cuitu-atinn. 

Under natural, conditions any mutation f!»* t,d which is 

unfavorable to tlie pn,‘servalit'm rd the s|.M-*c}e.s \vi.ll Im* elirinnated 
by natural st'lt'ction, but there is a t.«*ndency for fiivc:fral:,'4e 
tions to be preservtHi 

Front th<‘ f4iregoing discus.sion it is easy to iinrlerstfind why 
many of our cultivated plants canmit survive wlicii left to fhem- 
selves; it is also tnidcul why plants setaii fltorotighly atlapt«I 
to their environment. 

Significance of sexuality. The value of ..Hcvusilify is n subject 
about which tiierc* has teen much dis|.Hite. All h|«a*leH of liighcr 
animals are crimfK,')Hed of imile.s and feirmles. 'Utis ii^sullrt in t,|i6 
production of only half i4s numy otls|-»ring ,as I here wotihl lit if 
the aninmis were bisexual or re|irodu<*<,Hi by it vegetative procesa. 
The great .majority of ,s<?ed plants also repr«Kliice sexually. More- 
over, most of them are fitted with some ilevicT to insstre cr«ii«* 
pollination. Considering that plants are subject to a rigtirtiui 
natural scdectkm, and that still the majority reprufliire si*xiwlly, 
it w'owld seem that this metluKi must afford ,ii real 

Yet c€*rtainly neither erosa-fertihtuillon nor iwtii a 
process Is necessary for ancwssful reprmhieticm, AmoriR tl»<f Icurcf 
animals there arc biw^xual aiiccioa and altii aptMurn in wliiclt tl» 
©ggs develop without fcrlill»ticm, Bcitli these ty|a*it of ariifiiaii 
mem vigorous and »iic«*»ifuL' Tha.tii are' wifiier»>ui4 weil fiiiste 
in which a sexual fuKion i» uiiknciwn a,»il wditcli prodwit tertite 
seeds. This may result either from the devekiiwieiil id cg«si wille 
out fertillmtion or fnwn tl« growth of m veipjiatlve »li iiitci the 
embryo »ae and Its developtwot Into tiii tinluy'o* Ai 

has been provloiwly iKiInted -mil, fteali ■ whicli »f« rcfiwltt^ 
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veg€‘t attvt‘Iy or which are habitually self-fertilized seem as vigorous 
as tl'iose thj'it are reproduced sexually. 

While tlic sexual process is thus not necessary for successful 
reprtHiiu'licup this iuelh<Kl docs afford great advantage in the 
production of variations upon which natural selection can act. 

If a favorable mutation appt'ared in an individual of a species 
and anotlM‘r favorjible mutation in another individual, these two 
mutations could Im* combined only as a result of the sexual process. 
One advantage of the sexual process would seem to be the produc- 
tion of lyixm of individuals which may be better fitted to 
survive. 

Course of evolution. From what has been said about the causes 
uf evolution it will 1 h‘ evident that evolution does not follow a 
stniiuht line; its e<»urse is a branching one. A diagrammatic 
rcpreMUiiaiitm the ctturse of evolution is therefore drawn as we 
nhuuld draw tlje brstnchoH of a tree, rather than as a straight line. 

« >iie form iias given rise to a second form it does not follow 
that itu* first form will continue to exist unchanged or will ever 
iigain give rise to thai second form. The evidence from geographi- 
cal ihs! ribiitioii supiKUts the idea that the evolution of a given form 
will profiuei* different results in different times and places. When 
two regions with similar floras and faunas become separated, their 
Homs II wi faunas develop along different lines, and the differences 
ificrcfis*' with the length of time the two areas are separated. We 
Koiiifimics hear flic <|iiwtioa, If lower forms gave rise to certain 
iiigliff fontw in th«* past, why do- they not continue to do so? In 
the first tlif aiiwslors of the higher forms are, for the most 
piiri , ilciid. In Itif wcoiid placa, the evolution from one form to a 
vt*ry dif emit ffiriti wquirei to iximbination of a :great n^ny cir- 
lictttig thrtmgh a long period of time, and 'it is. not to 
exfv cI*hI tl»l nil ihe« eonditioii®- will ever exfet more' than once, 
hi % a*w uC the abive, what is to relation betoen the simpler 
fifut the iiutrt* ctiiiiplex ptote tot exist today? This question 
tw mimtml hy a hypototieal example. We wll st^ with 
n vm aiieicni iwl whi(^ we will call A. We wiU 

mmmm tlifit ihi« plwt pw to to two different forms, B and 
wiiifii werr imtiiwilly lite toir parent A. B and c 

wi?» l«ttf f &tt«d to toir ton i, and in the course 
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of time A died out and disappeared, while B mi € both .survived. 
B was very thoroughly adapted to its environment, and it con- 
tinued to exist through long .ages and is a component of our pres- 
ent flora. Either C was less fitted for its environment or for some 
other reason it underwent further evolution, so tliat it gave rise to 
form D, which in turn produ-ced E, etc. As a desceiiciant of E we 
have a living form, X, which is very diferent indeed, from the 
parent form A and very much more complex. Now tlie relation- 
ship between X and B is clear. X is not a de8.cenc!ant of B, and B is 
very clearly not a descendant of X. X is, however, a descendant of 
i, which was very similar to so that we can say timl, while X is 
not a descendant of B, it is a descendant of a fonn very similar 
to B. It seems very improbable that there still exist many, if any, 
of the forms of plants which were the direct ancest.ori of modem 
.flowering plants, but it appears cert.ain that .many livi,ng forms are 
very similar to certain ancestral stages. 

It does not follow that because a plant has a simple slnicluw 
it is at a disadvantage aa compared with more complex plants* 
Just as many trees are fitted for growing in the »o many 
mo.sse8 are fitted for .growing on trees, and many one-c#lled p.lanti 
for floating in water. 

.Ivoiutiott and Mtoal law. Organic evolution m simply the 
orderly working of a natural law* Just as a geologiiit studio 
changes .in the surface of the earth brought about by the opra* 
tion of natural law, and the astronomer eontemplalw the evolution 
of SUM, 'solar systems, gdaxies, and supipl«iei, to the botanist 
sees in the development of the plant kingdom tl« orderly workini 
of the natural law of evolution. By unraveling the law of organic 
evolution the botankt has doi^ much to la&kt mif ii»ful pknti 
still more u»ful. He has been so iucwwfiil at thk llml lit ii in w 
small measure responsible for woent preat la tisi yield 

of ipfkultural prdi.ttets. 


INBEX 


A.bfic£ (M&nik hemp), 146, 153 
Ab.wptum, hykMivw, 108 ff.; by pro- 
topbiani, 24 ; by rwtt, 6, IIB, &4;. 
by nmt hAirt, 2111,;. by stem, 
193, 197 ; find water in soil, 217 
imn'fl, 2H«i f. ; lmv<« of, 844 
fiimi, 558 

iimfoliw, of, 112 
Aifi4ihuhrm^ 41W ; ?»edil0Ta.M«a, 496 
Ar*hi‘fie» *101, 305, 312 
At’lieiiitd fnbts, 3^00 
Acid-fiwt |»rtielt», 374 
AwpbttHi rlwunrteiw, 351 
Adaef’*-t4i«g«i*, 748 
Adhesive fwiin, 316 
Adv^^nfititHtt buck, 126 1 
A«na. m f, 

Awi«|HJn«, 6ii8 ff . 

Ae»titm, 80, 1181 f. ; to ic»tla|pkote, 
263; in swamp plMt4i, '264; in 
2tH 

Aifiiid ttmU, m ffn 227, '231, 265 
Anrsdiie Irtfertwii, 381 
610, 630 f. 

Amrkm mmtmtm^ Kil 
AplAi#, 787 : «&*, 797 
Apm, l«6, 213 

d^m mniA, W oL M; witer- 
iioriiji ill; tclewat* 

rhy»* ilifw of, 134 


Ai»^r ptAitiw, 368 

Mill, 294 

Air, 8; k soil, 210 

AiiHfi«l«(i, 44i 

ifaff'rt, m 

AAmK TO ff. 

AIsflot, m 

Ato* M; liliit-ptia, ^ 870, 
»l f , : »«ii| i» f * I Ift Ctwbrto 
Ml, #1 f . j 'iwid i^lktes, 
W: li. fuklt. 'mte, 3®; 

4'ii i, ; IB llfitei, 6»f, : i»d Fiilt^ 
TOOt wi* Wff.i to i»» 

iImb# 3W ff» 

sifeiiili tom I’mpaee 


Alternation of generations, 362: in 
Bryop^yfa, 657 ff.; in. conifers, 
808; in cycads, 768 f.; in Equi- 
«dum,715; in ferns, 696; in Fucus, 
545 f.j in LaminarioleSf 537 f. ; in 
Pdynphmia, 561 f.; in red algae, 
553 f.; in Silaginma^ 738; types 
of, 627 ; in C/ka, 449 f . 

Amanita, phdiloides, Q25 
Amino acids, 62 f . 

Ammonia, 218, 3^ 

Amoebozygote®, ^ 

Amyloplasts, 26, 69 
Arnba^, 396, 398, 400 
Anaerobic bacteria, 381 
Anaerobic respiration, 79 
Anaphase, 326, 329 
Anchorage, 197, 204 f., 211 
Androspores, 464 f., 754 
Anposperms, 14, 261, 363, 756 ff., 
813 ff.; ancestry of, 820 f.; in 
Cretaceous period, 370, 833 f.; 
endosperm of, 817; flowers of, 
269 ff., 814 f.; male gametophyte 
and fertilization of, 816 f. ; oldest, 
370, 818 ff.: ovule and female game- 
tophyte of, 816 f.; seed of, 818; 
sporophyte of, 814 
Animals, compi^son with plants, 
4 ff, ; dispersal of seed by, 312 ff. ; 
importance of photosynthesis to, 
53 ; rdktion of flagdlates to, 411 ; 
resemblance of J^ymnpcetea to, 
566,571; similarity of carnivorous 
plamts to, 73 f . 

Annual rings, 161 ff. 

Annuals, 13 
Annular vessels, 135 
Anther, 6f., 271 f.: of CaytonidUa, 
819; and cross-pollination, 279 f. 
Antheridium, 462, 466, 463; of 
Anthocem, 672; of Ascobolus 
nusffnificm, 604; of Bryales, 679; 
cl Cwxdommka, 775; of a fern, 
691 l; of Fvjm, 644; of Funcaria, 
6^; of hoetm, 740; of liverwort, 
6^; of Immiiurn, 724; of Afar- 
(Mm, 664 ff, ; of a moss, 678 ; of 
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Nt'mtilian, 550; iif Polyatphmim, 
65iifT. ; of powd^TV mjltiow«,0i2 f. ; 
of Pyroricma cnfijltiens, 5^H^' ff. ; ‘»f 
^f^aprolrgma, r)H{i; <tf i^ftn{pnvlhh 
733 f. ; of ^^phmroihrm 
612 

Arith<x-crm, ffOS, 070; 5inth«'rt»iia of, 
r>72; thitlluB (»f, 670 f, 
AfiHuiCiroinks, 050, OHS, 070; and 
^phaamim, 677 
Antifnaly, ;{H8 
Antiptxiai, 2S'.) 

Antitoxins, 388 
Aphnnaihece, 392 
Apical growth, ilTf. 

Api(H-ijs(i,H, '139 f, 

Ajw)thct‘ium, t]W>5 f. 

Aquatic plants, 10, 261 ff, ; fnxntinji 
of, 80, {tt8, 230; leaves of, ;i3, ltM», 
I (Ml 

Arcfmt’o/jttrix hi^urmt'n, 7-17 
Archejsoniurn, ti53 fT, ; of /trufdcs, 
679; of f '(/ms, 762; of t'V'***'* ' 
phii, 764 ; of Ptmn, 7f»i ; ttf 
Kquisrti4m, 713; (d h fern. {193; *if 
ffVnA'ffo, 793, 795; of gymnosjM’rfns, 
756; of f,wte, 740; ttf Junijfwrus 
cmimunis, HtMl; of I.t/i nfmhnm, 
724; of Marthmifm, tfe-l 0. ; of 
mofts, 674, 679 f. ; <jf pnic, S*t2 f ; 
of Pprnm'rna tituflarm^ of 

Biccin, tk56, tkU), '662; AVfofs- 
neUaf 734 ; of i^phn^tutn, 676 
ArrhcHizoic j«'rnHl, 367 
Areprifi, 5t>9 
Aril, 29H f. 


ArmtiAmhm rfrpiw, 129, 132, 31 1 
Aroicl®, comiM of, *Af2; flowens of, 
279, 285 ; viriw, 239 

Artichoke, 279 

A»ci, 597L,fJ{l2; of Mtd 

Pmmilmm^ 611; fonmtmn of, 
<K)2ff. ; of 666; 

of pjwdory wildiws, Bl'4; of Parish 
fmm mfiflmmn, 598 
A»«arp, 5f^, dlB* app(opthm» of, 
614; of AMiHrgtUm itnd AwWI- 
hum, 619; of Pmmim, lilWI; «f 
powdery mililew*, 6H; of |W|. 
«€»« 5fm, 6JI1 

tKKir.; of AmMm, 
TO f,; of }K*wdfffy ndldewn, Ilf4 f. 
AwMycelw, 578, TO; and Bamim- 
5^, 629: 

of, m, mm I in trkmw, «2; with 


Asexual nqtrwinctioii, atW f. 
Aaitt'tpiim, eilfi f, 

Assuiidatsus, 48 ff. 

764 IT., 7f»; and 
ro;:*ofisi-on. #23, 7211 ^ 

AtTn»t,s|dwric firoiisiirr', 157 
Attract n'.»n of In' leaving no 

.4 utttuiurm, 635 fl* * 

.4 (inralo wilrs, t‘»37 

Atitf;>fro|doc harpTia, 3771. 
Autotf»:.ph»c jdattfs. tk* 

Aiix»'*a|«»rr, 519 f, 

Axilirtry hradchrs, 126 
AiiAnhifirr, 381 

Ihmlinrif^tr, 517 ff. 

Bttnllim, 371 ff.; 3H1 • 

mMmrw, ,372. 377 ; h^iulntm, 377; 
0\nSrnjimm, 376; rodjr»m5<, 3H1 f • 
trfoni. 372, 377 ; avlrfto, 377 ’* 

Ifarfrpa, .9»2, JITtH!,; aniwrohic 
and jM-mljic, dM ; in Arciieomi® 
js-mai, 822; ?»nf» •trophic, 377 f.: 
rhan«o» jti h»ririof, 377 ; jirwiilepay, 
4383; and ;|72, 377, iiKtIff.* 

of *5fiS; h#»i*«iite 

troplnr, ;«*; ,ti m.hi^fry, :WHf.: 
intr«lf‘ jitid lot rate, *179 f. ; 'nitr*"»Ken. 
hxinie, 386 f,; nofritert* of, 37| f • 
oxidt/iisis jorti, 38l«; pdiittonaliin 
of. 389 f,; irpr**d»iction of, :i75ff,; 
m m»d, 218, ;iH| ; »tr*trtiiri* t,f, 

Ik Iff.; stdfnr, ri7H I. ; svinhiiiiic 
tido»#|ortd»,80ii|, 3Hi f, 
Itarternsdiloflfp oiirlrfioporporitit, 379 

Ifnsnwi, fcave*t of, 7t2 
liahi r.fpmm, 837 
liftlsaTO, fniit of, :«l 
I4ansm», trank *4. till; frwit 
,TO; hmt of* i:i; plisM, ftil 
Mil f . 

fltarfi^iTy and Pumnm mtntmim*, flS8, 

. «4i r. * 

ffeMrli, I mi, Itl8 ff ; Ilf ijtptkktt'kfiklnm. 

743; «d I'W 

«lafi4 icI'MIw »»f, til 
laaif htiif , 2t 

578, 582, tlllfi ; 

mw, «(i23 ; 

teltei I, , eitioi|i4 of, 6111; 

hyphni* i3» f ; m «2; 

CiI® f ; »fi 
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Basididspon*, ft'iO fT., tVi2 f . ; forma- 
tiun t)f, <>3: gemination of, 629; 
df Puti'inin ernuniuis, {hiS 
B;usidinm, 62ti; fontiufion of, 627 f., 
R<‘pta{t\of iiftarthmidiomticc- 
<V.v. 631 

Tkist filHTH, 161 
-•Hntnu'hosjlitrmum^ Sot’s fl. 

JUiuhintn, 17H 
BajifiaitHt, 378 f* 

64 

B#>rri!'H, m\ mm f, ; 3£M 

issilm, liorniw'lliiloBo in aond 

<tf, 6P 

Bj('olliif<T5fcl InimiioM, 139 
BidiinisUh-, 13 
BipsnJi.uto k'af, 42 f. 

Bireh, 2'i9, 278 

Bsas'Xinil tlovvcrH,, 273; c*ms8*iKsIlma- 
fiun in, 279 
Hhrk fsingi, 616 f, 

Bfjitldera. anu'niil-t’iilfhinK, of (/fncu- 
fofirt,, 73 

Biado of Iwtf, *i!l It., 746, 777 
IllutslM'rry, IM) 

alpw*. 362, 370, 391 ff., 
4011!.; brnnrinng of, 397; noil 
litlnteturo of, 39217,; rhsiraotttria- 
tit‘« *'»!,_ 39ifT. ; liistrihiition of, 
3!Wlf, ; in liriioiw, 649; movement 

t:»f, 39Hf.; tn l*jUt‘<tiote ago, 

imd r*'*l ftigito, M5; n'pitaK'nttttive 
fssrmii id, 41*1 f,; reproduction of, 
397 r, 

/Wflrtwie., tl23, 625 
iifflhmirmirm'i , 741 
UfiirifdKum., 811, SIS 
firaeK* rfMstn, 2IW I, 
firartji, IfW, I ill, ilS, 295, 302; of 
Vfieitkm4m, 7H2f,, itif WiUkmi- 
mmm, 7?*«l 
Hrjiiirli jr«iwi»iii, 225 f . 
ilpincliw*, f«4vwtt4t«»»iii, 127 ; of, 
12*1; of 4 TIM ; axillary, 

126; «»f 742; of 

Tlftl ; Ilf 74S 

Ikaofliiof , siolkfiimvitt, Till ; tjceur- 
rt'Wl, i25 f. 

rfiartctew, SSI; 

p**M»rpt««is vwtetfoiiii, L; 

livliroii*. *W2f. ; ittbwwdiiif »d 
BWff,: mntotionsi, 

IlSli 

Ilr»»l*4ifce h%m, 4# 

mJj ll’it S# 

litMWti iaiE; in liifco«i© 


678 ff. ; peristome of, 682: 
and Pteridophyta, 692 
Bryophyia, 361 f., 653 ff.; character- 
Pteridophyta, 

pnytes and gametophytes of, 737 
Buckeye, bud of, 114 
Bud, 119, 126 f., 176 
Bud scales, 1 15, 120 f. ; scars of, 120 f. 
Budding, 174 ff., 177 
Bulbs, 109, 111 
Bundle sheath, 145 
Bundles, arrangement of, in com and 
sugarcane, 146; bicollateral, 139; 
collateral, 139; course of, 147- 
vascular, 134 * 

Buttress roots, 235, 242 


Cacti, water storage in, 203 
Calamitaceae, 715 ff. 

Calamites, 715 ff. 

Calamophyton primaevum, 720 f . 
Calcium, in fruits and vegetables, 64; 
in soil, 214 

Calcium carbonate, 36; ball, 403; 
granules, 36 

Calcium oxalate crystals, 35 f., 214 
(Jalcium pectate, 20, 214 
Calla lilv, 278, 279 
Callus, formation of, 171 
Calyptra, 666 f., 676, 679, 681 
Calyx, 7, 269 f., 276 f., 296, 298, 302 
Cambium, 134, 137 ; activity of, 
160 f., 164: in anomalous sec- 
ondary thickening, 172 ff.; callus 
from, 171 ; in Cycadofilicales, 771 ; 
formation of, 158 ff.; in potato, 
201; in root, 226 f., 233 L 
Cambrian algae, 823 
Campt&pt&rk spiralis, 834 
Camm, 30, 197, 284 
Capules, 300, 303 ff., 309, 314 f., 317 ; 
of bacteria, 374 ; of Bryales, 679 f . ; 
of Purmia hygrometrica, 681 
Carbohydrates, composition of, 21, 
57 ff.; m phloem, 154; in pro- 
toplasm, 21 ; as reserve food, 57 
Carbon, in carbohydrates, 67; and 
de«8>mposition of cellulose, 384 f.; 
needed by plant, 214; in proteins, 
21,62; in respiration, 75 ; source 
of, 10 

Carbon dioxide, and photosynthesis, 
5, 52 ff.; and respiration, 

75 ff. j source of, 2 
Carbon moimxide, in photosynthesis, 

m ■ 
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Carboniferoia period, 370, 827 fF. ; 
CvcadoMicalm in, 760 ; B^quuetineae 
in, 710, 715, 720; feras in, 746; 
Lp<^poaiinm€ in., 721, 740 ff- 
Camiwrons pl&nia, 69 ff . ; leave® of, 

10® t „ 

Carotin, in algae, 625 ; in cWorophyll, 
60; in fra,ti8 and veietebkw, 64- 
Carpel, 277 b, 784; of angio.ij»rm«, 
8141 ; of' Cdi^fowalet, SI 8 
Carpoepore®, of red al.gae, 662 ff-, 665 
Camna, m 
Caryopsie, 301 
Casnew, 2)^, IWil 

Castor-oil plant, flowers of, 273 ; leaf 
of, 43; wwl of, 307, 323; stem of, 
131 

Camutrindf 94, 127 
Catalysts, 66 
Catkin, 27S 
Cowicrpa, 491 .ff. 

Canlittower, root of, 672 
Cayimialm^ SlSff,; in CretiiwioiJ#. 
period, 8^ 

Cmmimoecuff in Crotacseons period, S34 
CeU, 18 ff., 26, 271, 36; anxiliiiHry, 
661 ; of bacteria, WTZi binutleate, 
62^ of blne-fjMsen a%», 393 ff.; 
of Chkmydmnmm, 416 f. ; chloren* 
cbynaa, 33 ff- ; oO'lteJchyiMfc, 37 f. ; 
companion, 136 f., 768 ; fonstion 
of, 18 ; spore motbw, 657, m, 764, 
762: pei4central, 661; tbicic-waliW 
de^, 149; unite of, 27 1 
Cell indusions, 374 
Cell wall, 18 ff.; of akae^ 4S®: of 
bacteria, 374 : formaSoii , 329 f , 
Cellobiase, odlobiose, odflulftM, Mi 
CeUidoee, 19, 60 ; dkN»i»p«iti«i of, 
8841; in dcwmlds, fW; k Mpco* 
666 

Cwosoic parted, 367, 836' ff, 

Cona^ nMdmnwms, 310 
Owatral b^y, 3W 
Cmtraks, 618 ff. 

CemMmn, 62® 

Ondaaal a:id of nu«ftwy 281' 1 
Ckm$f 6W ff, 

CluiacteHri, domlniint, f . 

ClBttrjry, 277 


C^wtchvmn, 33; rompactn^ ^ 
91 ff. ; in ot»rti>'X, 131 ; tirvinfl; of* 
97; effect of sun on, ; baliaarf,,’ 

^ ‘ i tranjspurii,! 

tion., ® f . ; and vein, 40 
rAlfm(K?oe<wlr.f, 474 ff., 494 
42*2 

Chbnjphyll, in rhiomplai^ta, 26: in 
fiatfdkteii, 408 1 ; m grfw*n 
413; m 724; and 

pbottMiTOthiww. 5, 211 52 : m olinte. 
60; m 228, 230 ^ 

Cbbn, iplMte, 26, 96 ; m cortex, 13| * 
of desimds, 472; in terns, tM; in 
flagdiatoa, 408; in aW. 

4ll f., 422 ; in miarti wdk, 99^^ 


Cfamntiiitia, 32tl 
Chro#nat<iphait«, €)9, 6IH 
€bro«.:»f'cn, 347 
'M 

Cbromowmtei, 3»if. ; and altema- 
tioii «tf jenerationin, 668 f.; biva- 
lent, 333; ami wbr inbcritance. 
3371; amdtertdiwiion.Ml. ^ 
mobifou*, 332; of* 

3301; and ttw4o«i», 332 ff.; re! 
duciion t>l, 331 1 ; and sex, 349 1 ; 
and sccr^pitem of factor#, 338 f . 
Vkt^pkvtw^ 616 fj ooboial, 614: 
and dtetomi, 620 ff , 

Ckrwm^m, mm ff., 613 ff. 

Cki^riimm^ 678* 602 
Cwwiai, boat of il, 183 

CUrm, ioww ol, 270 ; fniit of, 398, 
aoi, mi teif of, i<»; 

teaf, 41 

ClodcwMi, /ttowte, 648: 

662; iiirtteiiftl®, 649 
467 f , 

OnAiijIjyll «rf S9i 

Climii, fc nif littft, 628 

833 

Ckmmmm^ it2 

pmrpwmt ftt4 ff. 

Clay a sir 

Ifil 

^labsf*, iwff, 

472, 474 
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Coconut. 12fi, t55, 312, 322 
Cwhi-Hlrum, 31H, 4S2 f. 

Coi*nocytir alg:ae, 485 ff. 

C-ofT<‘c ami rust, <>44 
Cohesion. 157 
{''oh'ach<l^'^f\ 151 ff. 

Colcopt ilcw, phutotrttpic rt*siK>HMJ8 in. 

IHH ff. 

Coliatcntl huruiifH, 139 
C'\>lUH'tivc fruit «, 294 ff. 

Colim<'hyrna, 37 ff. ; uf cortex, 129; 
in cyimacr form, 152 f.; in four- 
corncrcd atcrn, 150 f.; function of 
133. HK; in loaves, 150 
CoHoicial <iif«|Kirsie»n, 21 f. 

CkiiloiiiK, 22 f„ 66; hydration of, 82 : 

and H5 

Col<Kasm. SiH‘ Taro 
Ctdonial algae, 431, 437, 477 

Odor inherit an re* 335 ff. 

CoIumrik» 571 ; of .4 »t5^>cerc«, 

66H J of BrKtiifM, 6H« 

Companion rHls, VM\ f,, 768 
Complementary factum, 345 ff. 
Vmnptmitm, 511, 2H6 
Comisound 42 

Omreptactra, M3 
Conductinjff ayatem, 40 f. 

Cone, of f 'uru/mdm, 71Mi; of Cor- 
daiteliMi, 7148 ; of 782, 

784 ; of Cwnx, 760 f, ; of pine, mO, 
801 f.; of WiUmrmmmf 786; ojf 
H'iHiomjwmiVIfa, 787 ; of Zumia. 
TaOL 

Qmidiii., 5841 of 6^; 

of AMprrmUm^ #10 f. ; of Baiddk&^ 
mi^m, Il9; of Ffnidflittm, 611* 
of imwfiery mtklewii, ©Ilf.; of 
593 f. 

Conldiophtmw. 5S4, 5®4; of A»per^ 

7115 ff,; tllwnation iff 
g«»mtifiw ill, m; diatribwtlon 
of, 816 f , ; taiv« of, W ; in M«io- 
ime pf»rk»4, 833; r«l»tiotiiiliip of, 
of, TW; item of, 

C5ooif«rmii forwili, 21©. ff. 

Cowttfofwi, rtteltewhip of, 

173, 4lif f j md f jwowfiw^oi* 592 
C5i»tt|iiipit#d i2 f. 

Oifijttpitioti, 470; of Smr 0 ^ 

mm, W ■ ' ■ 

0i« liw, ii4 f . 

711? f,; »»id 
mi, IIW; Mid 
tmii mi mrnkf^TmTmi* 


Cordyceps miUtaris, 614 

^"^ 2 . 20 . 1681; from phellogen. 

Corms, 

Com, 16; brace roots of, 231; hy- 
bnd vigor in, 367; inheritance i^ 
42; pollination in, 
2S1; seedling of, 321 ; starch grains 
of, 51 ; stem of, 144 
Com smut, 646 f . 

Corolla, 269, 276 f., 286, 296 

l^ff.; of Euphorbia tiru- 
fk u . ^P^sage of water 
t^ugh, 211 f.; of Psilopkytales, 

CoHicium, 621, 626 
Corymb, 279 

’ *>’’! “ gwmina- 

tion, 324 f. 

Cretaceous period, 370, 833 ff. 
Cross-over, 344 

Cross-pollination, 279 ff., 368, 360 
Cucumber, 278, 306 
C^rbita. See Pumpkin, Squash 
Cultivation, 218 
Cumulative factors, 347 ff. 

Cupule, of LyginopUsria oldhamia, 776 
Currants, and mats, 643 
Ctmida, 67; haustoria and host of, 
68 


Cuticle, 20 ; of epidermis of leaf, 32 

Cuticular transpiration, 86 

Cutin, 20; in epidermis of leaf, 32; 
effect of on transpiration. 93 

Ciiffem, 627, 531 ff. 

CtUleriaieSf 531 ff. 

Cyeadaceae, 779 

Cymdaks, 779 ff. : characteristicB of, 
779 ; and CoM^&raUsy 810; flagel- 
kted spemaatoaoida of, 807; fossil, 
781 ff. ; origin of, 780 f. ; pollen 
tubes in, 781 

Cyc&dtimdea. 782 ff . ; and angiosperms. 
820 ; strobilus of, 782 ff . 

Cycadofiiiecdm, 769 ff,; imd angio- 
»P«itiis, 820 ; diaiacteristics of, 
769 ff , ; and Canif&ralM, 810 ; and 
Cordoitofes, 790 f.; and Cycadc^, 
780; Devonian, 826: in evolution, 
842 ; LtfMfwptens oWuxmia, 776 f . ; 
relatbnsnip of, 776: reproduction 
«d, 773 ff.; seed habit of, 777 ff,; 
stems of, 771 ff. 

Oycadophytes, 781 ff.: in Cretaceous 
msriod, 836: Cycadeoidea, 782 ff.; 
WdUix^umi^ 786 f. 
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Cycm, 767 ff. ; ftlteroation of genera- 
tions in, 768 f.j distribution of, 
810; leaves of, 781; mak* pn>- 
tbalW of, 764 it., 842; ovule of, 
762; seed of, 76t>f.; siwrophyils 
of, 767, 759 f., 762 
Cyme, 278 
Cystoliths, 36 f. 

Cytoplasm, 23, 292, 329, 466 

Dahlia, 235 

D^ay, in trees, 174, 176 
Deciduous fortista, 243 ff. 

Deciduous leaves anti tranipiration, 
97 

I>6(»m|K)8ition, 383 f.; and earmm 
cycle, 384 f._; and nitrogen cycle, ,385 
Dehiscent fruits, 

ID^nitrihcation, 382, 3S6 
Deserts, 258 ff. 

Deemids, 471 ff.; and diat’Oms, 52tl if. 
Devonian period, 37(1, 824 ff . ; P|(ica« 
doMitxiles in, 769 J Emmlmm* in, 
710, 716, 720 f.: PmyjjhymkM in, 
700,729’; poaaibfe PatlokilcJi in, 710 
Diaphototropism, 18611, 

Diastase, 66 f . 

Diatoms, 608, 517 fif. 

Dicaryon, 601, 624, 629 
Dicotyledons, 127 f,, 814; cambium 
in vaacular bumiles of, 158; defini- 
tion of, 32, 307; flowers of, 128; 
idstory of, S14 ; leaves of, 30, 32, 41 : 
roots of, 219 ff.; stem of, 117, 143 
|>Mdy<rfo,627,639ff. 

EWBfusion, of gases, 34 f., 48 f., 76 f . ; 
of Etjuid solutioM, 82 f W f . , 2 1 3 f . ; 
of water vapor, 167 f. 

Dkestkm, 66 f. ; in eMnivowmi 
plants, «f!.; to flageitoti, 4118; 
In mymmoeba, 668, 671 
Dtoeeions 2^6 
JOwmm mvjncipida, 71 f. 

Diplocooci, 376 
Diploid number, 449 
Dtpodwcw. Ml «Mdm, 60i 
I»Bt«eharides, 68 

Dis^kseg, causes 3M; of |tel% 
3»,676, 678, 6111, iWf. ' 
Diiwmtofttton of »9 ff. 

IW 

Domtoani^, 339 ff. 

DrMMwi, se^duj ln» 

,1731 

iknpmyuMtt, 4M 1 
Drupi»,mmac» 


Eartli, Hgt* t-ti, 3tiH 
527 If. 

Kgg. 6; frrtili't.ition tif, 1 
ovule, 272. 2,89 
Eggplant , 4 ; tii vw««r < .f, ; 

Elephant 's-e:ir. 1 5,1, 1'sr, 
Elfin wtwHl, 2r><!. 252, 255 f, 
Elm, Isranfh nf, I2P 
Elmif'ii a|H'X of, 

Elongation m rooti^. 2tls 
Embryo, 7, 32(,, JltCff; 

TtH» f. ; of pitu', s<47 fT. 


'» 331 ; to 
b'lif of, 31). 


of 


Embry i» aae. 2-V.h 2*d f,, g|0. „f 

ttrehid, hi? 


Empum, 595 f. 
Emulanin, eriitih%.titi, 22 


.Endocarp, 294, 'MU 
KndmiermiB, 1211; jn 220 ff . 

Knd«ipa*.rMi, 292, 307., 817; jn germi- 
nation, 324 f. 


&uk»p>enn iiuririia, 292, 817 
Etido«p,)€»rt*i!, 37ti 


Energy, m aiito?ri*phir bacteria, 
377 ft. ; from fat#, tHi ; m germina- 
tion, 323; m lw-trn*lin»|tlijr plants, 
67; m hffwg waler, IMIf. ; and 
photoayntbrsifi, 50, 54, 6ll; from 
resspiration, 75 f, 

EniwtikiHum mitmn, 43 ; drlitpiciiiwnt 
mmn nl 12? ; fioww of, 2K3; leaf 
ol 65,113 


Bnti»vrm»'pka, 4.54.1 
Bniiwmphihm'Arme, 595 f, 
iftosyrnwi, m * rtiww, 61 1 ; 

to dligt*ii«n, 66 f, ; fiWMiuctei pte- 
TOftM, 347 ' 

81 1 t. 

Ep«d«rf»iii, 38 f., W, US ; eff«?t of tita 
m, 14 ; fwtirlM»fi of, 93, mi of l«il, 
«1; of Pmhpk0i$im, 7«;'4 
fwl Sit; of 1381; tmwiifv 

ni.aa 


Itoww* 27S, Wi 

Itoipiytie ptmU, 10; wiiitol wU 
nf. to; to 24* h 2M; 

p«iit #f , I i.*J ; w*t«r liftir* 

ill, 302 1, t-iW 

to tbiwifiton iimwi, 
to Trtowne TO 

:«|| 

m»«i I® ; 

iRiirt4iMiii.lp <ff , 7M f * 

fill f .. ; 

in, T 1 5 , jwotltoit** i€» f IS; 

t4»i lit 

Mmmrnm^ 14% iW 
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620, 629; aad 

ru'ui^iruilr.'i, tiOT 

Kut'.'iiyptUH, 41, 825 

Eu'i<rrinu, 433 f 

I>:uijh!:>s. mK 4WfF, 

Kuphi>r?ua, H>7 ; flowering of, 182. 

282 : hiOnt of, 196, 2«) ; latex tubes 
Ut. HI f. : Htoru of. 196 f. 

Kufijvttranmafr 6™, 748, 750 

fsvupnration, offoc't t,{ on distribution 
ttf plant H. 95 f,; and light, 182; 
rnto of. 9, OM) f. • , 

Kvolufuui, KiOfF.; of green algae, 
499 If, 

Kxrr<‘tion, 24 

Kxf’urrent Ivranrhing, 125 f. 

ExtM'arp, 2tj^l 

Kxplusjve nu'fharnaiDiB, 517 

EyesiKjt, jii ('hktmis'knmmmf 415 
422 ; ui fkgellaten, 410 f, ; ia green 
lilgjw', 423 

Fttffow, :m ff.. M5 S. 

14, 3tM 
IH4 

Faf« and ods, in bnetem, 374; in 
hhn-gr^-^-rt algae, im; in brown 
algae, 52tj; m Chrtpwphi/ta^ 510, 
522; ronifM>i5itKiii of, 60*;; energy 
from, !«; <«tdiitnm <»r, 60: m 
21 ; rc»rve food, 
57; tit til ff. 

Fmihery apfw'twiagw, 3N19 f. 

Ferrw, ’MVI, fW4 ff, ; antheridiuna of, 
6111 f. ; arfln»g<»nmm of, 6Wf,; 
etw|KtfM5|Kaie m4 leptoiMitogi- 
atK, 1148 ir,; frrtdiiatioit of, 

Filif aim, 74S f . ; btotory of! 
T-IOff.; iiiiil immrn, 740: of, 

I tR wd<‘ pwriofl, fes ; pro- 

tlialki of, 1191, W; relatfowhlp 
«f, 752 ; fs»«i of, ii|»o«ngium 
of IM, fWtf.; 

S W of, tWf., ntdfeof, 

; viw«*idar Imiidii* of, 686 
IVrtdiiy«l »iit, 3l»,3gi 
VrniimUm, 7,273, 
of »iifi*»|*^«84 816 f.; and dtio- 

WM r. m aa6 j of cmui^, 

m; of fw, m 

; of TO f. } of 

4«Im» »I: 6# 8Wff.| of 

tkm, W f . M»| 766 


Ficus, prop roots of, 231 

in leaf of, 37: 
stipules of, HI 

242 ’ strangling, 230, 232, 

565 

filamentous algae, 441 ff, 

^ Urns of water in soil, 216 

bacteria, 

373 of flageUates, 407 : of spore^ 
of^xomyc€/es, 667; o/sperkatS. 
zoi^ of Ginkgo, 795 
■riagellates, characteristics of, 406 fF • 

Flanges, 149, 151 
Fleshy fruits, 301, 312 
floating plants, 106, 261 ff. 

and 

fruit, 294 ff. ; function of, 6 flf., 268 • 

^nmationof,279ff.; stractieof; 

Flower stalk, 277 

Foliage, of coniferous forest, 246 • of 
Follicle, 300, 315 

322 f. ; human, 
63 ff., ^f., 547, 616, 631, 637; 
storage of, 67, 132, 200 ff., 236 f.,* 
temperature during storage of, 181 : 
transportation of, 132, 136, 138, 154 
for^ts, coniferous, 246 f., 248: de- 
ciduous, 243 ff. ; elffn, 260, 262, 

; mangrove-swamp, 264 ff.* 
monsoon, 264 ff. ; mountain, 248 ff.. 
2^; rain, 237 ff.; xerophilous, 

266 I. 

Fommlde^yde, in photosynthesis, 49 
P<^, 363 ff. ; a® of, 366 ; of algae, 
m ff. ; of cytMds, 781 ff. ; of Equi- 
9^mme,715S,; formation of, 364 f.: 
h^ry from, 368 ff.; of leaves, 
3641.; of lyeopods, 740 ff., 826; 


Four"0*€ww».:, VI, 

hedtance in, 336 ff . 

Fronds, of FUmwm, 746 
Fructose, 68 
BVuit,7.2^ff. 

Fruit bodies, of ArUkurus hrownn, 
636; of AimmycOes, 698; of Bar 
sidimycdm, 621 ff., 633 ff.; of 
Lachnm and P&siza, 597; of li- 
dhens, 661 f. ; of Myxomycetes, 666; 
of Pyrmema emfluem, 
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FwMlm, 526. 543 fit., 549 f. 

Fucoxantbtin, 526 

Fticm, 542 ff. . . , . 

Fungi, 362, 676 ff.; with algae m 
liAens, 649 f.; bird's-neat, 633; 
black, 6151; bracket, 620; daam‘« 
of, 578 ff. ; cup, 606' ; ewluti(»n of, 
582; and galls, 184; gill, m; im- 
portance of, 577 f. ; in mycorrhiga, 
709, 724; reproduction of, 576; 
rust, 638 f.; in soil, 218; at ink- 
horn, 633 f. 

Funiculus, 272, 287 ff., 292, 298 f. 


Galls, 184 

Gametangia, 529 ; of Rh'mpm, 590 

Gionete, 337: deffnition of, 3*59; 
purity of, in reproduction, 

414, 418, 420, 422 

Gametophyte, 546 f., 654 f., 65^: of 
.angiospcrms, 815 ff.; of 
and PteridophyUL, 737 ; of cyouis, 
768 f.: of Squistlum-, 7U ; of fern, 
690 ff.; of 813; of 

739; of liverwort, 670; of Lm 0 p(*- 
diurriy 723 ff. ; of 674, 679 f. ; 
of pine, 804 ff. ; of rtmdUn'pkyta-^ 
684; of Sd^ntUa, 738; of S'per- 
inidopkytaf 753 ff. 

Ga#t«r<wnfode#, 621, 631 ff. ; typM of, 
632 ff. 

Geaster 633 

Gmm&t of M'&rdumiia, Wl, 663 f. 

Genetici. See Breeding 

Genus, 14, 363 

Geological ©ran, 367 ff. 

^Geotrop'iwn, 184 f. 

Germinating s«di, respimtion of, 
77 f. 

Getmlnattoii, oondltbo* for, 322 f.j 
definition 318; in maniptivas, 
: of ooTOre, 453 : pRx»s««s of, 
WO ff, : rwt jpeiiod bemre, 319 ff. 

Ginger plant, rhisome of, 199 ff. 

mu fiafiiiated 
j^nrncMtosoids of, 897; wedi of, 

Omkgmdmt 7M ff, ; SW ; 

Mesosok, 833; rektionthm nl, 
795 1 ; jwmi^uotioa of, 79® C 

Gird^ 149 

Girdliiui!;, 171 

Glandi, 142: fwiwlL 776 j m lialini, 47 

819t 831 
torn, S3t 


G1uc4»«c, 5S; prudurf *.f phutfmvn- 
th«>«i8, 49 

Glycogen, in b.act-t'ria, ,374 
frncf<ilc«,8n ff. : and auKMwiM'rmg. g2n 
Grwfum, HlOf., HKi 
Gondwaua Land, xdl 
Gonium, 43d ff. 

GrKWftpbcrrics and IVi3 

Grafting, 174 ff, 

GraiK’fruit-, l«3, 27«. 2ilH 
Ora«»f*«, i97,28id; fM.iliinaf am«f,,281 ff. 
Grassland, 2541 ff . 

Gravel, 2L5 

Green algae, 413 ff. ; mdVhrymtihyla, 
5CT9 :ff. ; ilovidupnu-ut uf, 
evolutwnuf, IW ; in hchciw^ 

649; lit Paiw^wnr 824; rc- 
prtKinction uf, 423; muninarv of. 
498 ff.; 4l5f!. 

Gmwing jauttiof rt«»t8, 

Growth, and extcniHl facttfru, 179 ff.; 
grand |«*rnai of, 17H f. ; in proto- 
plajittt, 24 ; of ntots, ff. 

Guartl cells,, of stoma, IG, 97 ff. 
Guava, 117, 12L 29H 
Gn-mi, I del 

Gyron<'«iH'rmJi, 14, 3ti:i, 3711, 7»ff.; 
€mij0falM, T'dti ff, ; fVmdailoli*, 
787 ff.; 7711 ff. ; r^wdo- 

jflkofi'ji, 769 11 j GufwiK, 7581!.; 

792 If. ; ifmftdmt HU ff, 
Gytttispiin'#, of pmc, Wi2j nf 
ina<0|jA|Fto, 754 


Habit, 16 
Habitat, m 
Haplotd nuftilter, 449 
Haustciriimi, 197; of M3f,j 

of Cio»w«foi| 67 f. : eyelid tube 

*«, 781 ; of inwiri4.it, 12 
tlw4l, 27i 
Moaiiwiwl, 165 f. 

Heal, and Wii# 4111; and tn- 
tTOWMi, 64 ; Afitl gmwth, M i, 88, 
179 f . ; of wsiptfafioirt, 7i 
Iliitetfopttiii, Iwl 

‘BU If., 619, ft2l 
H#wtoiettiiw», W f . 

12 

lil 

to litww'ortti 
MmMif iw4 iiwdfii#. f . 

t&l 

llebiiwf ail f , 

MMmmmimt il8 f. ; ax»«i diatom, 06 

Heltolliallle m»'m^ l#l 
H#i«wl«ipbk IT7, m 
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it«>tpr«‘ftrnphir plants, G7 

nuiivhlual, 339j self- 
ferf slizHf u»iii tip 3511 
[hhssfnis, 270, 274 
[ilium. 3it.S 

[luuiothaUir 591 

[I<>mit/y.k'ouH imitvtdtwil, 339; self- 
ft'rtihi'.'tfiuu iTi, 359 
iluoKH, UMj 

{ifirmuTU's .'iud griiwih, 188 ff. 
l/tfrnra, 7tU il. 
lI^rs«'"chf‘^t?iU^ , 120 
HomTiuIwh, 359 
Horw'tailM. 302, 7U) ff. 

12, tlH f, ; of rmU, 638, 641 ff. 
nuiWis^, 218 

liyiwidH, 337, 352 f. ; vigor of, 367 f. 
l/plfwra, 622 tl. 

Hydmftoti, «isf r«tlli»kk, 23, 82; in 
Vhluri'urhyom 156 
/fplwiirllion, 4H0 ff. 

Hyiiri»««*n, of, It); in proteins, 
21,62; to BfHi*yi*r'«hytMtt8e«iR,49; 
in rtirltohydri!it«‘«, 57, m , in rejipira- 
fion, 75 ; hy plant, 214 

Ilyiir»g#*ii iiwltiik*, oxuiation of, 378 
llyfir«|»livt*»», 111 
ii'ffrnm rkptm, 719, 721 
iiyweitniiii, of ^jfrowyrrlw, of 
iWAnwi, 59ft ; t»f mu»ltrti«m,6l8; of 
l/ywrriofnywiM, fl'21 f. ; of 
kill ; *»f hrh«n, fl51 
/ljr»wrmwii^rrl«, tVil fl . ; and Gm4w&- 
wi/rrto*, tBI ; inifiwiry hyphiwe of, 
623 ; sri'ottdary h vfihawe of, §24 f. ; 
lerlmry liyphiap of, 627; itlpitats, 
it»Mipiii»le, ami briwjkft, 622 f* 
IlyrillWP. fiTS; 601 f. ; of 

mpitthsrm^ mxi; prtiitwry of ll-y- 

*»«;*»ndirfy td 

llymwiow^rlim, 1124 f,; t^Hkiry 

627 ; of p4mmmp&‘ 

mem*, W3 

llyrwoiyl, 32ft 

®7ft, TH 

Miraiti, I4tf. 
f«ilot*rtM»o, 8ft 
lioffittiidy, 387 f. 

Iidirwiiiig, 35*) ff, 

friiitu, Mil 
liifwfior *»wy» JftM 

fWf* 

iBliisribwiwe* m imtmm 3^; «l ««, 
3lf i, ; m iwiffowtr, W; of tfe»» 
l**iw i4 riiafiiettw, 3i6; ^ im 
$mm »i Ml M* „ ■. . 


Inorganic salts. See Mineral salts 
Insectivorous plants, 69 ff. 

In^Cte, causing galls, 184 ; as food, 
cnt ' ' ^'fiiomo'pkthoraceae, 

695 ; hosts of LadawZfrmioIes, 617 : 
and pollination, 280, 283 f. 
I^^Rnments, 287 ff. ; of angiosperms, 
of CycadofilicaUs, 774: of 
Cycm, 767; of Ginkgo, 793 ; of 
Sperrmmpkyta, 754; of Stephano- 
zpermum akenioides, 775 
Intercalary growth, 118 f. 

Internal glands, 142 

Intemodes, 1171.; lenticels on, 121 

Intramolecular respiration, 79 

mulin, 59 ; spherocrystals of, 69 

Invertase, 66 

Iodine, in starch test, 52 

Iron, in fruits and vegetables, 64; 

from soil, 214 
Irr^kr flowers, 269 
Irritability of protoplasm, 25 f. 
l»oet€s, 738, 739: gametophytes of, 
739; sporophyll of, 739 
Jsogametee, 414, 418, 421 
Isthmus, 472 
Ivy, roots of, 231 

J ungfenmnniai&t, 659, 668 ff . 

Jute, 161 

Kile, flower of, 269, 276 
K&ryolymph, 326, 328 f. 

Kelp. 525 f„ 537 ff. 

Kohl-mbi, 201, 203 


LcA&uttmncdMf 617 ff. 

Lmknm, 596 f., 603 

L&minarki, 527; derdigera, 637; sac- 
ehwrina, 637 f. 

JLomiaorMds#,, 537 ff. 

Laminarln, 526 

Latex tubM, 142 

Latmoceos, in Cretaceous period, 834 

.Lead, MS 

l4eaf, 29 ff. ; of Acmia, 844 ; arrange- 
ment on stem, 12 1 ff, ; of Asteraxyl&n, 
704; iff BryahSf 679 ff.; of Bry-. 

653 ; of Catamites, 716 f. ; 
of Cmdmiam, S19; of ComferaJtes, 
147, 796; of CordaiteUes, 787; of 
782 ; of Cycadofdicales, 
nil of €vcm, 758, 769; decidu- 
om, 97 ; of dicotyledons, 128 ; and 
wtemal C5onditions, 184 ff . ; fall of, 
171; ^ f«n, 688, 699. 745; func- 
tte el, 1 w; of Gim^ocdm, 792 ; 
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of Cru^alr.-<, SU ; *>f iM‘t«Tt>truphif 
jilants, U5; of 7^1*; of 

Lt'pin^filtn'irorh 7A2; and hgbt, SI, 
55; of Lf/cnpthliinme^^ 721; of 
72H; niudifimtmnaof, 
llVif.; niotiip, U4; photosyiitiM'^iH 
in, 4SfT.; t>f pints 71H>, 7lH>; jfMMiition 
of, 119; of Puilophukilt'^, 7tM); tif 
PMakii, tom ; wP h' ruHt , OT, ; 

soarK, 119; Hta’omiarv t h iokfumg in, 
174; of ,sVS4gmt’iSi.'729. 7'MK 731; 
!nhapt'« of, 42 ff. ; of SigiUnrm, 743; 
ajH'oializtal, 102 ff. ; m SpktfHum^ 
070 f.; of A’pftfnopftf/ISiowai’, 7^1; 
starch tt*at in, 52; tmnspirat ion 
from, MS ff . ; trichomw of, 44 ff.; 
veiriH of, 39; water rontent of, 101 
Ij«^gum*s *WH) 

Lent icol, 121, 109 f, 

L^,pid(Hl€Tuir(m^ 740, 742 f,, 85M- 
I^pUxHiHirangiak' femi, 74Sj, 750 f, 
LeucopWta, 20 
LiehaiH, 302, 4(X>, 048 ff. 

Life plant , leaf of, IW 
Light, effetd of, S4; anti icrowth, 
182 ff. ; ami phoUiNuyntht^ii*, SO, St 
Lignin, 19; in tracheida, 13S 
Ligule, of isodes, 739 ; of SeUtgiryttUt, 
731 

Lily, 109, 274 
lima b«m, 307 f., 320 
Lime, 41, 2fl3, 299, 301 
Linden, 160 f., 312 
Linw leavca, 44 
Unin, 326 
linkage, 343 f . 

Upaae, 66 

Uverworta, 2S2, 6S3ff., 670: leafy, 
669: and mowee, 674, 6®: mitl 
P^phylalm, 707 
Loami, 216 f. 

Lotos, m, 312 
Lumlmng nut, ceils of, 62 
IjymmdMm, 684 ,* Ciyrlionifemii*, 
740 ff.; I3tev<mlaii, ®6: origto of. 
7281: Tnasfic, 832 
Lymp^tirmmt 6^ 721 729, 762; 

and 740 

l^mpgdiwm^ 721 ff,; ef 

iMieiatioiw In, 7»; Mtaitoplijrto 

of, mt.; < m; 

tt*« of, 724 

oWtemla, 7Wt m ff , 

MaMwtWr tero, iipkw«^rt« of, 687 
214 

mm$f 146 


chu ’ 

Marigi's 169, IHWI 
MangrtivO'Mwanip fowmf, 2MS 

Maple. 310 

MmniHmTm, 7Sil; syiiiingia of, 776 
3fflre6ii«.OVi, tMV2 ff. 

Murrhnninilm, 059, tl0'2ff.; ndatlon- 

ahijt tff, 

Marig»»M, 2^1 
Slarine vegetal. o»k, 201 f. 

•IfomSti, 749 ff . 

Matoratitm, in rrwt, ',KI8 f„ ; in atem^ 

M»»ehanit’id tiwiiiw., 1481; in !«¥#►& 

ISO; m sterna, 15011. ' 

MegagjMnetea, 443 

MegaaiMirangm, of Iwsil |yw>p««i8, 

#40; of 739 ; of .sVwertnelfd, 
732 ff . ; of ♦s’jfjerwrt/oiiSyfrt, 764 
Megij»}K3ns of fossil fytN*|KKiii, 740* 
of Iwifffn, 739; of 
%»tUhrimmnmh 74'i; of orehiil, 
815; of SthgtwUn^ 7321,, 7J95; of 
7S4 

Maga«|a»rophyll, of 732 

*02 n., 349 
Meitm, 3t.l3 

Membrane, m*m«»ermmble, owsra* 
tk-WK tff, 83 1 ; plwim, '84 
Mffitkiwm, Mff. ; apfibrntlon of, 

m\ L 


MmiMmnp^idmt 392, 4<.8I 
Merlilem, il8, 169; oark froRft, IfW; 

to rwiteaiK, 206 1 
Mmicarp, »4., 302 
Meauphyleit, U f, 

Miwoiow? pertod, MT; twmdMm in, 
779 ; eytmilt»|jliyl« to, 7m ff , ; 

in, 71$; f«rt>» w, 748: 
ffenmt of, »32 II. , to, Tm 

Metoboliwfi, 24, 81 
Metftpliaie, 326, 

Meteylem, t3S 

Mlero^fiietiwii #43 
Mk^yte, »«f., »l ff.. mW; to 

aifi|l«Ni|#i’a«i, 815; «l TW; 

tof 5pww4l»p|l«| 764 

id b;**! 

740; 

7m , 

Mlwowkwi, tif f«i»i ?#> 

TM; *M Tit 

«rf 7i4 

kl; UiMtilwp, ^ 
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?k!iiirib. of lonf, ; crosa atn'tion of, 
;isf.: funoftoTis of, 37; tissues of, 

37 f!, 

Miikv.'ft'ii. fruit und sved of, 3^)4, 310 
Miilef, rui»t id, 'JUS, 210 
Miucnd .'tit^Ktrin-d by nmiu, 204, 
212!.; at’i'uniidntrii, 213f. ; in pri)- 
tupla.-rsi, 21 ; in t raiispirsttiim, HSff. 
Must 8, ,ir,l 

Mmuft* M-mls. au'.b .M7 

320 0. ; SIS brows S25; 

m ruii ufSl 

MiHbtiuiOuuu'ii s'f ^ltrul‘iM^e, iirquirwi, 
04 f, ; ht'rfthtsurv, Oi f. 
M«»mK’s»t>i«lonR. 32, 127, 307, 814; 

of, 12K; j^ermination of, 
321 f.; s*f. 32, 128; nwts of, 

mfh 210 f!.; stem of, 128, 143 ff., 
2tll ; in 204 

Msuwwnuus filiints, 275 
.llotwdrwiwt, 13 
Mi(iWK*n 254 ff. 

Mtsitiworf, 74K 

Momwie, sit rretw’ii^jns iieriotl, 834- 
Ms **lmni 5 r‘s, 00 

Mssiiww,. 252, liT'i ff. ; aiitheridium of, 
078 ; »,rt‘|-rr|Efi«mfn of, 07i f. ; 
tophyti^ «»f, 070 ; |wri«t*‘*niie of, ; 
m»ttKm 1 4 »ii plfttil kmutlwm, 683 
Motilif |ea,vi'«, i i-4 f. 

Mmmtaifi 24H f, 

*4 bsetrrtu, 373 ; of blui?» 
aterti ulnar. 3IW; of 
liktas, 521 ; of IfjiMnriliiiri, 407, 409, 
4 H ; of lr*i vwi, 1 1 4 ; «f if 
*WI If, ; IHO; of pfolo- 

pfet4«n, if* ; «»f IVstfiw, 4;^ 
Mull^rry. iiiiir««iion kyw of, iW: 
biiii» Ilf. IIHj If ml of, *it4, 29ft; 
hrnym t»f, i!l ; Initiwl of, M 
Miilrli, aifl 

5t»tlfnil»fiilkifi of barSNwtii, 375 
M ««|t« » wik «f» W : f«ol «l, 223, 

ff. ; 4«l5«iiW«l«|i«,67ft 

Mi«lin«wi«», aw, flail, 

mmmn **l, til 8 

Mtttitliiw, i4»*riiet#r 

W m f. 

ft7#r di 

Il'ia ; of p(r»ii'»|«rf wMnwi, ftll ; fsf 
IVrt«t4i mmmm, #lil; « 

%<>», Wf 

7#4 724 

si, 

$tl? I. 

W §4 ^ 5W 


Nectar, 283 
Nectary, 270 

Negative geotrapism, 184 f. 

Negative phototropism, 186 
Adumbium nelumbo, 263, 31S 
Aetmlim, 553, 555 ff. 

Aenttm oleander, 92, 167 
Nett^ veins, 30, 41, 128 
Nettie, hair of, 46 
Nipa palm, cells of kernel of, 28 

Nitrates, 218, 379 f., 386 

Nitri^, 218, 379 f., 385 
AtlrdHtder, 3S0 

® proteins, 21, 62, 381, 
^ ^ ; from soil, 214, 218, 381 
Nitrogen>fixing bacteria, 218, 380 ff. : 

free-hvmg, 381 ; symbiotic, 381 f. 
Aitrmi^coceus, 380 
NUrmmumm^ 380 
Nodes, 117 f. 

Non-motile colonial algae, 477 ff 
Amim, 393, 397, 401 
Nueellus, 287 ff., 291, 308: of angio- 
' sperms, 815 ; of CycadcJUicales, 77Z : 
of r|/c«e, 762; of Qinkgo, 793 : of 
Ammatophyta, 754, 756 
Nuclear membrane, 326 
Nucleic aeid, 63 
Nucleoli, 326, 329 
Nucleoproteins, 63 
Nucleus, 23, 326 ff., 334 
Nut, 301 f. 

Nutmeg, 299 

Nutrition, of bacteria, 377 f. 
Nimi^amcimr air passages in, 80; 
in OetiMjeous period, ^ 

CNsk, fibers- from, 136 
Oto«, 47, 142, 286; of stinkhoms, 
833 

460 ff., -4% 

4» iff. 

OWia, m 

Oilii, 142, 2» 

Otoder, 92, 167 

Ol#ln,i0 

Oli««,306 

19, 109, m, 223 

fk*|tmium, 451 if., 463, 490, 504; of 

rueiis, 645 - ' 

678 ff.; dl6i4#>, 583 ff,; 
678 ff . ; and 

4»f., 483, *464; of AUmot 

Opfflrmltim, 676, m 
780 
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OpiXisite leaves, 122 
Orange, 303; Rlatja in jw*! of, 1411 
Orchid, cajxHule of, 300 ; cnihryo 
of, S17 ; epiphytic, 5, U). 227, 140 , 
feoiale prothnllus of, 
mother cell and megaaporcaof, ; 
phototropisui in, 185; with giretim 
roota, 227 
Order, 14, 363 
Chganams in »il, 218 
g OsdUatona, S92, SW, 4CKI 
Osmosis, 84 f.; in chloMnehyma 
cells, 156 , 4 

Osmotic prMMW, 821.; m gimrd 
cells, 99; in '«r«ttchjms cells, 148 ; 
to transpirstios, 88^ f. 

Outbreeding, 3S®, IW 
Ovary, 7, 270, 272 ; of angios|«rm«» 
814 ; and fruit, 2M, 2m f.» 301 ; 
s l jm p'to and ajmpt'»und, 277 f., 
291 f. ; of Bmnmkipkyta, 756 
Orule, 7, 272 f.; of Com/emfea, 711H; 

of C<}rdaitof«», *789 ; nfCycndmmm, 

782: of CpcoM, 754 f., 760, 762 t , ; 
developmait of, ff- ; of 
793 f.; of Gndum jnemoa, 813; 
of Gvmnmptrmae, 756; of ptoft, 
801 C ; Btrucitire of, ff. 
Oxidation. 56: of fats, 60; for 
mtoation, 323; r^piration as, 76 
Oxygen, to Baeyer'a byi^theai*, 
to oarbohydratiss, w. 60; tor 


79 f . ; aomw 16 


Paleoaoio era, 367. 822 flf. ; etow of, 
830 f. ; CwaMm to. 830 
Palisitoo chiorenohyma, 34 : to toil, 
41, 92; and wmgft 91 
tore and fimctwn of, 34 
PatemtolteM, 42 
Palmdla, 437 6t, 

Palmella stage of ChkmMdmmm, 
417, 419 

Palmelloiddgae. 437 ff. 

Biamitto,60 
Panidb. 279 
Papaitt, 66 
Papaya. 44, 273 
j^pilk 4W. 563. $71 
Parallel veins, 30; to 
dons, 128 

Parapby»«i, $43. m, m 

Paiswdtw, 12; rmwm Imwiof, ll$r 
nutrition of, 6H 


Paraaitie haetcrui. 1H-I 
Parenchyma, IH; in antunaltnis a*c- 
ondary thirkcimtK, !73; t.f 
129, Kilf. ; in iH-nrych* uf rc^nt’, 
221 ; from plifilogfu lavpr, no- 
structure of, 3,s f!, ; m xyh'in, 130 '' 
Fanwiip, 231 f, 

PaSMsge cell, 221, 223 
Paiho(P'*nic Iwrtt'rui, lIHtl 
Peach, 27T, IftM:! 

Peanut, 62, 3iH, 325 
peat, 678 

P^Njtin, piHd«i«s\ 20 

fVlliigra, 6;i 
Peltate leaf, 42 f. 

Pm:mliium.t 610 f. 

Pmmtm, 518 f. 
fVprmwto iw'llnrido, 95 
Ferrolat inn, 215 f. 

■I5»n(*nnuii», IS 

IVriantli, 275 f 281, 28-1 ; »f (f minim, 
HlOf.,813 
Pencam, 2M, 290 

l^aricyde, 134 ; m r»'»ui, 220 f, ; 

wtnu’ture of, ISH 
Petidmm, mi 
Pertgyturtw fkiwer, 275 ff, 

15 »riiiiierni, 3 !t >8 
Pt^toUtme, W. m 


Peritheeium, of AwmueAm, 5911; of 
KrfUf'juAi*, 612; of Pmimpim., Ml7; 
of pwwfirry imidewa, 614 
P^«l»ifion, cell walla i» if*i! of 
8i 

PetA, 276, m, 815 
Peltoto, 29, 1#; ©f 4low«, 153; 
hh^ldte. Itrar,, »44; will 4lae 
ptwiotroplsm, 186 f.; of MkMm* 
nto, 106: ©f Nympham, Ml 

Phism^^^mm, i'Jtl f. 

Flwiiiaiiliida, 

«H7 

Phmmim fmiittlm . I%i» toma 

FWtoi». 

to 

thtol(i«in«, iia Li iif Stmmwim, 
704; to fcwset pad, 171 ; in f*m, |»*f, 
tewndiirttot m0mm »f p%I| 
f . ; In. 71 1 ; d 

f«f«, tttoj i» iion*, M: w i«l 
wmm, t It ; In tewiii,* Mi ; 

|ife#||«itn in, till; from 

1 ^ 1 ; m 

WOl to witdn. ^ f . ; m ittift, 12 % 
184, 13® 1 1 itMW to* W 
■ il» •*, "f 14 
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5, and ani- 

nhsl^, ' ni hruwn alp:ae, 52b ; and 
^”^rb^>r' 4sf., in 

(’iJurriu-hvnm, fl., Idi ; in chU> 
rinaast^-, '2b; m nmifers, 148; 
itit'V'v lu, 5it; in Equmlunit 711; 
i5i 40H; sn fcrsiaSi'S. 42: 

in 2U, 41 ; anii Ujihi, 54; and 
n'.-'inratii.n, 77, Stl L ; m r«K>tM, 225, 
•>'‘7 tT • HI hf.-m, lift, IMff.;ana 
tt>in|«’ratnrH, 55 f.; and transpira- 
fn>n. sn xsTophytu* leaves, 246 


Plasmodium, 571 
Plasmolysis, 84 ; example of, 85 
Pkstids, 26 f., 408 f. 

Platydoriiuif 435 f . 

Pleistocene ^riod, 835 f . 

Pliocene period, 835 
Plum, 275, 277 
Plumule, 307 f„ 324 
Pocket leaves, 112 
Pod, 300 

Poinsettia, 107, 141, 182, 282 
Polar bodies, 374 
Polar nuclei, 289 
Pollarding, 127 

Pollen, in sexual reproduction, 6; 

transfer of, 279 ff. 

Pollen chamber, 774 
Pollen grains, 271, 764, 756; of Cay- 
818 f. ; of Cordaitdes, 789, 
791 ;-of CycadofiUcales, 774; of Cy~ 
cos, 766 ; of Ginkgo, 793 ; modes of 
discharging, 272 f., 287 f. ; of pine, 
804ff, 

Pollen sacs, 272, 754, 756; of Cay- 
tmiaks, 819; of Cmiferaks, 798 ; 


phnt.bri.tsiHm, ro ar nuclei, 

phvn,cvanan, 391, 54H, 565 Polardmg, 127 

rhvs'‘K’’’-vthnn, 548. 5*>5 Pollen, m sexual reproc 

57h !!. ^ transfer of, 279 ff. 

57f. ff. chamber, 774 

"2b, 73 Pollen grams, 271, 764, 71 

!n,VUn Hxv, 121 ff. 818 f. ; of Cord 

riSlVf CycadofiUcaies , ' 

Ihtw, ttViM i ff. Hftt ; teif of, 796, cos, 766 ; of Ginkgo, 79f 

; Kuiui'?. mbyte and fer- discharging, 272 f., 287 
<'f. HHff. : ovule of, 804 ff. 

Htii ff ■ td, HCM ; pollen Pollen sacs, 272, 754, 7f 

tuitr iff. Nrtl; ixiUmation of, 804; tmiaks, 819; of Conif , 
t*rutl.albtfs n(, ,si){ ff. : frain duct of CordaihiZes, 788; of Cyc^ofh- 

n Iff!) • w‘r«'l »ff, 7fki 807 ; v-^e» coles, 773; of Cycas, 760; of Ginkgo, 

airnriurr of, 73 793; of pine, 804 

IXb 359 Pollen tube, ^7j 766; development 

tnnii Vi I Oinkgo, 793 ; onmn of, 

I* nr »te Iraf, 42 f. C^^oks, 781 ; of pme, 806 ^ 

mm nirnmm, 10, M 263 

,.,,..1 ,H wr.. m-. «.d poUi». 

m«-. vu^ m, 

Pith, ih IW; »*» 0J61b 

m ; » r «. t ^ 219 ; to ^^^^302 

Prtb »% », 134 ; in «ic*aiia*«» nwnd- Popte* 278 
»ry 173; » teSiii fitg 623ff 

/ww, m ff. : fmrnm of, m u 

wn»»l«irlam u/, from 160, ff 

I ir 4 f-; »itot#w|slite, M; fill fl 

fc!iS:-Jrsnss.: ssr«m«, 

^^*^*^* 671 f., Wt ^ 


F & rtkl ^ ium , 663 ff . 

Positive geottopiam, 184 
Potltive phototropism, 185 
Poteiimum, in soil, 214 
Potato, cells of, 57 ; food storage m, 
200 ff,; starch grains of, 51, 59; 
tuber of. 5^> ff * 

Powdery mildews, 611 ff. 
Pr&mnmodm. 440 
PrtDnrcNi®, W 

550. W1 

Froembryo? of Cym$, 766; of pme, 

■»i. ff' _ 

Promyodlum, 646 
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Prop nK>ti 3 , 231 ; HhiMiphimi^ 229» 
266 

ProphikHtN 326> ff. 

Protection, hy cork, 169; by rtor- 
raiiiiry, IHIf. ; by iea*VTB» IPJff.; 
by rootrap. by 263 

ProtoiuR. 21, 62; Ur’nunpmitKJH of, 
3H5: b>r hunum fnoti, in pm- 
ttipbism, Wl; as reserve ftwl, 57, 
61 ff. : in sieve tul>t'S, 154 

ProthalUis, :W2 ; of B^4hnnitmimn, 
741 ; of ('yak^ojUicnlrjn^ 773 ; of 
Cucas, 762 f., 767 f!. ; at i^quinHum, 
712 1] of fern, 6611., IMMl; of 
foRKil lyco^xalH, 74t*; of ihtikgt% 
793; of Ctndiiwi fltieffMW, BIS; «f 
/.Wfot, 746; of Lynt^mHum, 724, 
726 : {>f orelmi, H15 ; af pitm, 801 f!. ; 
of Fsiimk 9 , 769; t^f A'l'ltifinrfio, 
732 ff * 

Pr<d0aKcales, StX) 

Proiocixxrm, 45t> ff. 

Protolepidfxkminm prinmm’um.^ H25, 
826 

Protonenm, 674 f., 679 

Protoplasm, 18, 2tl it . ; abst^rpt H»n *4 
waU‘jr by, 82 ; »n dry mtia, 322 ; m 
4CI9; m grw'tt alpti*. 
41&; in 566 ff.*, 

sugar for, 57 

Protoplasts, in diat«»ms, 519 ; in gmon 
alpie, 417, 423; « Myxowiifist*#, 
W 


Froftmfflton, 494 tt. 

Protoatek, of f«m, m, m; ^ 
P»U&f^ytalm, 706 
Protoxylem, 135 
Protosoa, 41 i 

Pruning, 174; itlf-pwwing, IW 
§uajma, 117, 121, 

Fmh^plalm, 790 7», 753, Mfi 
Devonian, fB4 ; wi4 wlutton, Bt4» 
837, S42 ; and MmiMinmi, fm f . 
F«^idow,7mi,7te«, 

Photos. 707 ff.,7» 

Psilaim, 71^ f . 

Ptmi^lfta, 084 ff*; dn- 


Pulvmi, IM 
Pumpkin, 272 
Pnrsiane, 2SS 
Pyrnta, 6,38 
Py m*s, 63H 
PymnndH, 414 f., 4.?2 

Py'rrnom yrrfrj*. ilift f, 

Pynmrma numf'iurnx, 59, H ff. 

P^rwphpPtt 521 

Qum$m mmam, 1 03 

ilfUTloe. 279 

Haeftis, $2. Ifk5; i4 ferii?t, 746 
Radirir. :kS7 f . 321 
Hadssh, wWirng »»f, ISH, 'illf. ; 
f»f*«rage roei ,4. 2 s«*’j. 233. 235 
nmniUntM, II, |8;i 
Rain UitrM, 237 if, 

turn tr«'. 127* 2 h:| , leaf .if, -13, 55, 1 13 
EambMf.syi, 

Ramie. 16 1 

Iteplndes, 36 
RaaptM-rrv, nm, 276. 27H 
Rattan |m!m, iP5, l-!^i 2311 
fewastve rfiamrtvr, 34*1 1 
R#''*i algae. .548 f| , Palrn »#<»«% H24 
Umiwmnl 1 4M. 795 
Regtilaf dowers, '2<il* 

6ff,* 24; of 

ife4 ; rtne’iin.iil, 268 f ; baelena, 
375 ff. ; fd blor'grmt algae, 397 f. ; 
t»| brnmi algae, 52*1; *ff 
i05 f. ; of 416 If. ; 

of 451 jf! ; ni t**fr4a» 

ttaim, 78M if , ; ttf f'wtlmii, ; 

td f’pwAiWMTttlfti, 7T3 ff ; of dlifc* 
tmiMi, 519 1. ; «f S4I i. j of 

Mtiumfpm, 528 ff. ; of 
544 ff.; of filtli nl tiink 0 . 

TWff., of 4.111; 4 

W4 f, ; of 

8^71.; by ^vsw* llWf.; wl ,irV. 

wif.; of Pd^mtkmma, 
iW If. ; (frf iwl I I nf 

Mkimpmt IWi j by n*t4#, »llj 

ol 579; 2*li; 
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tUU), f*t74 ; of fern, 692: 

. Ilf PfiilnphifttUes, 7{Xi; of Rhynia, 
7Ul 

Hhr.'i>nit'*s <>f Anfcroxyltmt 704; of 
( ’o/awjilr,*!. 7 1 r> ; of Equmtum, 71 1 ; 
uf O rtfS, 746 ; i>f IK'iihpkytale^, 700; 

Psdoiiilf's^ 70S; reprodiietion by, 
lol. 107 ft.; stump* in, 199 ff. 
Phijrnphorn, HtT.'it iri^ r<K>tH of, 2S6, 
20* i ; prup rt*ufH <>1, 230, 266; aeed- 
hnu;uf. aio 
Rhij:t>pmi, 6Kti IF., Oil 
Hht^iophqU), 64H{f. ; PaleOKok* 824 
Hhynm, 7tH}fT. 

Ricnn, tW>2 ; fipjrfti of, 664 ff.; 

suui ^ftirchiutita, tHUl f. 

Rtctmlr-s, ivr»iHT. 

Hh'o, 51, tvi, OSH 

flowiTH of, 273; leaf of, 43; 
wt*o<l of, 3<i7, 323; ulein of, 131 
lfir«lrtri«, 3t*2. 394 
Hoot, fi, 4H, utw ff, j at^ration in, 236; 
<if varn^t, 234; tjf climbing plant, 
wm. 2ttl. 231 f. ; of dahlia, 233; of 
pknta, 2m; of farns, 688, 
in, 188#.; of 
Rtiif/rhiiim rtmmmum, 220 ;’ of 
re}ttns, 2116; and light, 
IHS; »»f mungo b‘an, 222, 224 f.: 
t*f taaon. 223; of tjrchid, 227; of 
pammp, 23*5; phottmvntha’ms in, 
22H, 23J>; of mdkh, K)5, 233; «*- 
pnwinctjon bv, 235; a; fecial i*ed, 
227 n. ; atoragf in, 57, 235 f. ; of 
iw«t 2«32, 234 ; of turnip, 

232 f.; «»f Wimdwng Jtw, 221 L; 
of yam kmn, 235 
Htmt fbrotj^fi, 196, m, 331 f. 

Iw4», m f , 

R<»l 156, 213 

Itiadimp, fi. 
m, 2i8 f . 

HitWijIte rry»taia, 35f, 
planlii*, 7li f. 

Itiiblkv trrfc him tufcNMi of, 141 
Iw f. 

Itttwi#, fi3H ff. ; it Ink tog, 647 
«, 6tW f. 

164 145 1 

S H&hmm 

to CSpitefwiiii period, ^ 
fckiwi», Wt, »5 
mM, 215, 217 

to p«fed, 


Sapodilla, I4I, 306 
Saprokgnia, 578 ff . 

Sctprolegniaceae, 583 
Saprophytes, 12 f.; leaves of, 115; 

nutrition of, 67 f. 

Sapwood, 165 f. 

Sardna^ 375 
Sargmsuvit 525, 549 
Sarracenia, 69 f. 

Savanna, 256, 259 

Scaielike leaves, 94, 115, 198, 246. 260, 
713, 799 
Seales, 46 

Scars, leaf, 119 ; of bud scales, 120 f. 
ScenedesmuSf 482 f. 

Schizocarpic fruits, 300, 302, 310 
Sckizophpta, 391 ff. 

Sclerenchyma, 133: fibers from, 146 f., 
153 ; figures of, 129 ff., 151 ff, ; 
function of, 149; position in di- 
cotyledonous stem, 151 ff,; position 
in raonocotyledonous stem, 146, 
153 ; in roots, 154, 219 
Sclerophyllous forest, 257 
Sclerotium, 616 
Scouring rushes, 684 
Scramblera, 195 f. 

Scurvy, 64 

Seaweeds, 261 f., 413, 447, 525 ff., 
648 ff. 

Secondary pith rays, 164 f. 

Secondary . thickening, 168 ff., 163 ; 
anomalous, 172 ff., 773; in Car- 
boniferous period, 716, 740, 771 ; 
in dicotyledonous roots, 226 f . ; in 
leaves, 174; in monocotyMons, 
173 f. 

Secondary wood, 172 
SedlM, 196 

Sc^, 7, ^7 f., 779; of angiosperms, 
814, 818: of Carboniferous iyco- 
pods, 744 f.; of Caytoniaies, 818; 
of C'<mt/erolEes, 798; of Cordaitalea, 
789; of Cymdeoidea darUmi, 784; 
of CycadjofiUcaim^ 771, 773; of 
Cyam, 766 f. : dispersal of, 309 ff. ; 
and fruit, 294 If., 299 ; germination 
of, 266, 3180.; of Om%o, 793 f.; 
of Gndcdest 811; of l/yginopteriSf 
774 ; of Miadmmia. 745 ; origin of, 
777 ff. ; rest period of, 319 ff. ; se- 
ibctioa of, 323 f. ; of SpermaiaphyUi, 
756; of StepAanospermton, 774; 
storage m, 67, 779; of Torreyc^ 
7Mi of WiUtmmmm, 786 
Se«l Wi t 
Seed-ferns. I3e^ Cy€ad<>:^iajde9 
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729 ff, 

Self-fertilaation, 279, 35S f. 
fitelf-praaing, 192 
SesmWmeabte itienArMe, 
of, '83 ff . 

Sensitive plant, 113 
Sepals, 27«, 295, 815 
Septa, 634 

796, ai7 

SesBite leAf, 42 ^ 

Sex, inlieritoce of, Mi f. 

Sexuality, 2W; of flowers, 273 1 ; of 
^■n ateae, 4'»; of Fymmi^ mn^ 
%em, W I ; sipificanee of, W f. 
SKeM buddini, 176 
Sieve pistes, ll7 
Sieve tul»s, 136 f. 

SMma, 740, 743 f., 8» I. 

Sificle, silique, 305 
Silt, 215 

Simple leaf, 42 f. 

Simpfe proteins, 62 f. 

Siphon, 661 . ^ 

Stphof^,iB6f^.i reteionship of, 
494 ff., 600 

SiphmrnladiMdm. 496 ff . 

Biphonostele, 687 f., t»0 
SmUaxhummi^r 106' 

S'raute, 644 n. 

chaiaeteristiai 'Of, 209' f.j. mm- 
position of, 19 ; «ultivatk» of, 2lij 
humus in, 218 1 struotuiti of, 216; 
texture of, 216 ; water in, 9, 2CNi, 
215 w«i#t'Of,2i7 
Soredis, 662 
Sori, 761 

Siidlx, spsthe. 2», m 
f$«ies, 14f,. W 

13, m 361, 6W, 
763 ff. j iy^«q»riw, Sll ff . : din.* 
gram of, 837 ; gy mnoeperma, 766 If. ; 
ovule of, 7m i pota of, 766; 
iporaagia imd of, 788 f, 

• ■ “12, 462 ; of Cmmdkh 
775; of 766; of 

ffuWnw, 718;^ 


S'phfwnMrriA /rwjiw, 771 
Spike, 278 

Spinea, h''a%“r« OinOdirrl t*., U4 f. ; 5,1-^^ 
ter t ion hy, IM, 2! ’13; nf AmniirM 
i 12 ; of llMW»*r, 1 12 
,8|nnfl}4»i fnntis, 371 f. 
tSpirt)ff^a, 400 fl. ; rrliitjww nf, .|7t| 
t^iurophylljinwi, ;p^l 

aSpirulino, 3fS, *'0*8 
tSptffui^ktmrfrum, 430 f. 

Slangy rhlftmirhyniii, 34 f. ; ftmr* 
tHin «f, 35; arnl pahsyuk’, 7*5. Ill ff. 
Sfwrfingioplwrtn 588 
S|K*rangium, ;W2, 5H»Sf,; nf 4nAr*'- 
tm, tkPi; uf 7*11 ; »sf 

fliltimifM, 7171.; of f 'wnii/milrj*, 
7i^; t»f 702; id frmR, 085, 

6Hi L, 740 ff. ; «rf 1182 ; id 

,916 ff.; pf Pnihfihft 

iidm^ 7{kl; of dK7; «f 

731 ft. 

&inm\ 362, 3701 ; »»f 
815 f.: id lilur'frwri altar, 3!»K; 
uf f'ooimito, TIP; «f 7fl2; 

of 712; of frrf«, liil; 

1(4 MMTittm writs, 5lMlff, ; of pjn«i 

Stflf.; irf .Sflofinrilii, 731; 
i««ute ll4'5 : c4 «8i8fr»i4il»|iA||ta, 763 
Simndiutn, 64«l 

of ,lfar«i«i, 7'4II, 782 
8|}on»ptiorf«, 721 

I4pd«tspl»yll», of aiigwiwfiM, 814; of 
Cid*i»iif«i, 717, 7tll; «f 
818 ; ti'f oyewii,. 7M, 7.SI* I. ; oviikt# 
wd iljimimte, 76<'H of rmkitok*, 
1W; of piw, 891; of 
7m, 7m; i4Mamm, 7mL 
iporophf te, of lilS I. ; rd 

Brmtmsfia, 663 i « ffrptp5|do «*d 
Wi of 7BM, 

m; of ifei, min mm, m; m 

i»f. ; tif 7m L; 

of MiarAtiilw, Iwi.; of » ttufia, 
I of l%«iniApfc|ii(*, iiil ; i4 Hiifv 

§97 i,; fsi 7», 

mff* 

ms 


Sj 








Fig. 840. A somewluit diagrsim- 
mjitie represeotiition of the apieal 
region of t.he tool of a fern 

In the center ih the apical ceil, which 
in section triangular but. 

which in reality is btur-sidetf. S<>g- 
rnents cut off fn>ni the apical side 
form the mot cap. 'Those I'jelow 
form th<‘ root. liegions enelnsr^d by 
heavy lines a.re derived from a sul>' 
division of a segment of ttu* apical 
cell. (Hedniwn after ,Naeg<‘li arai 
ix'itg4>b from Sacljs) 



Fig. HII, IN'*rtien of j® 
you HR leaf -of a fern* 
(Irrutnptt'ris, ntu jwing iipi,. 
ral gr<')wfl» 

liedrawri after Knv 
frt'.iTi H-aeljH 



Fi€* W, Cmm » lerti leif* I x 2li| 



